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NO, VII—SUPERSTITIONS OF THE REFORMATION. 


“ And it shall come to pass in that day that the light shall not be clear nor dark,” 
Zech, xiv. 6. 

Ix speaking of the superstitions of any period, it is scarcely fair to 
state them as though they were peculiar to it. ‘The delusions which 
a man inherits as his birthright from his father, and which he no more 
thinks of examining than the title-deeds of an estate which his family 
has held from time immemorial, dwell among his convictions like. 
axioms, and seldom interfere with the exertions of even a vigorous 
intellect. This should be borne in mind when any absurdities oc- 
curring between the commencement of the Reformation and the 
demise of Elizabeth provoke a smile ; for there is little in any form of 
misbelief which gives one man a right to despise another unless he 
claims for himself a perfect immunity from all such frailties. Only 
the scorner of dark ages and the dreamer of an age—his own the only 
age—of light, deserves contempt when discovered in the chains of 
superstition. He who stands abased before God and himself, feeling 
how little he knows of relations and agencies, how indistinct the 
boundaries between that veneration which he feels to be one of his 
noblest faculties and that voluntary humility which assumes its form 
and acts its part, is not only amore respectable and a better, but amore 
intellectual man than the rude sceptic, speaking evil of the things he 
knows not, or the credulous person, who acts inconsistently with his 
belief. 

Henry the Eighth, for example, believed in the Blood of Hales 
while overturning the whole system which the miracle confirmed. 
This must be inferred from Latimer’s exclamation in a sermon before 
Kidward VI. 

‘“ What became of his blood that fell down, trow ye? Was the blood of 
Hales of it? woe worth it! What ado was it to bring this out of the king’s 
head. This great abomination of the blood of Hales could not be taken a 
great while out of his mind.”* 


* Seventh Sermon before Edward, fol. 84. 
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And what was the trick that could thus delude the first king who 
formally assumed the headship of the church? a headship, be it 
observed, not such as churchmen can admit in any king, but a right 
to regulate doctrine as well as govern persons. In a gloomy oratory 
at Hales Abbey, in Gloucestershire, the pilgrim was directed to look 
upon a phial, reputed to contain the blood of our blessed Saviour, 
but invisibly to all in mortal sin, The monks who could sanction so 
nefarious a fraud, of course never allowed it to be visible while they 
could extort payments from a penitent; and asthe glass vessel contain- 
ing the venerated deposit was of unequal thickness, this was managed 
by simply turning it half round. Whether it was honey, as reported 
by the commissioners, or duck’s blood, as stated by Thomas in his 
“ Pelerin Inglese,’’ the liberal and wealthy beheld at last this object 
of their devotion—the pledge of pardon—and departed in a fool’s 
paradise, 

It may, indeed, be a moot point whether the machinery used in many 
sermons of after days to awaken men to repentance was not ofan equally 
fallacious character. It was less culpable because the preacher be- 
lieved as he said, and two circumstances conspire to make it difficult 
to deal fairly with the subject alluded to. One is that the healthy frame 
of mind for the Christian church is that of expectation ; of hourly 
preparedness for the coming of the bridegroom, of daily anxiety 
to trace his harbingers, and go forth to meet him. Hence, when 
preachers speak of this event as close at hand, they do no more than 
follow the apostolic model. It is only when the grounds they assume 
fur such expectations are notoriously fallacious that they can be 
charged with superstition. ‘Thus, to expect the second advent on cal- 
culation from the prophetic periods may be mistaken, but need not 
be weak ;* to expect it because a comet was in the sky, or a woman had 
borne a monstrous child, or because the light of the gospel was shining 
with a clearness which God had never vouchsafed to his church before, 
or a pestilence was ravaging some district, or the human race was 
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* As much as this can scarcely be said for all the calculations from chronological 
prophecy, even when they came supernaturally recommended. Thus Fox, though 
he well pereeived the beast described in the Revelations “ to signify the empire of 
Rome, which had power to overcome the saints,” (the saints, in fact, overcame the 
beast,) “ yet concerning the time and continuance of these persecutions under the 
beast I found nothing to satisfy my doubt; for, albeit, I read there of forty-two 
months, of a time, times, and half a time, of 1260 days, yet all this by computation 
coming to but three years and a half, came nothing near the long continuance of 
these persecutions, which lasted three hundred years. ‘Thus, being vexed and tur- 
moiled in spirit about the reckoning of these numbers and years, it so happened that 
upon a Sunday, in the morning, lying in my bed and musing about these numbers, 
suddenly it was answered to my mind as with a majesty thus inwardly saying within 
me— Thou fool, count these months by sabbaths, as the weeks of Daniel are counted 
by sabbaths. The Lord I take to witness thus it was. Whereupon, thus being 
admonished, I began to reckon the forty-two months by sabbaths, first of months, 
that would not serve; then by sabbaths of years, wherein I began to feel some 
probable understanding. Yet not satisfied herewith . ... eftsoons repaired to 
certain merchants of mine acquaintance, to whom the number of these foresaid 
forty-two months being propounded and examined by sabbaths of years, the whole 
sum was found to surmount to 294 years, containing the full and just time of these 
foresaid persecutions, neither more nor less.”—Fox, p- 102. Popular opinion often 
fixed dates with equal precision : ‘* They say every where that next year 88, doomsday 


will be."—Perkins’ Fruitful Dialogue of the End of the World, p. 467. 
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dwindling in size, or men were planting, building and marrying, and 
not cutting their hair sufficiently short,* this was surely to expect it 
superstitiously. A few examples will shew how far such superstition 
was chargeable on the Reformation pulpit. The following is from a 
sermon preached at Exeter by Chardon, afterwards Bishop of Down 
and Connor :— 


‘¢ These five signs shall go before the coming of Christ. I. There shall be 
signs in the sun and moon and in the stars—that is, as St. Mark writeth, 
the sun shall be darkened, the moon shall not give her light, and the stars of 
heaven shall be seen to fall. IJ. In the earth the people shall be at their 
wit’s end through despair—that is, as St. Mark again doth interpret, nation 
shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom. III. The sea and 
the water shall roar—that is, there shall be cruel tempests or vehement and 
unaccustomed winds. IV. By reason of these, men’s hearts shall fail them 
for fear, and for looking after the things that shall come upon the earth. 
V. The powers of heaven shall move—that is, there shall be strange sights in 
the heaven, and in the earth there shall be earthquakes in all quarters. 
Briefly, the heaven, the earth, and sea shall witness and declare the day of the 
Lord to be at hand. Now, beloved, we ourselves may witness that most of 
these signs and tokens are passed already, for we have seen strange eclipses of 
the sun and moon; we have seen nation to rise against nation, and kingdom 
to rise against kingdom; we have heard of cruel tempests, vehement and 
unaccustomed winds, with other strange things, and therefore we may justly 
prognosticate, yea, and believe, that the ends of the world are come upon us, 
and that it will not be long before Christ will come unto judgment. Behold, 
saith our Saviour, the fig-tree, and all other trees ; when they shoot forth their 
buds, ye see and know of your own selves that summer is nigh at hand; so 
likewise, ye also when ye see these things come to pass, be sure that the 
kingdom of God is nigh at hand. But we have seen most of these to come 
to pass, and therefore, let us think no otherwise but that the kingdom of 
God is nigh at hand, and that the Lord is ready to take his fan in his hand, 
to purge his floor, to gather his wheat into his barn, and burn the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. Other tokens there are besides these to prove unto us 
that the end of the world hangeth over our necks, among which, in my judg- 
ment, the preaching of the gospel is not the least; for, as our Saviour saith 
in the twenty-fourth chapter after the gospel of St. Matthew, the gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached throughout the world for a witness unto all 
nations, and then shall the end come; by which words the Son of Man doth 
plainly declare that about the time of the world’s destruction the true and 
comfortable doctrine of Christ should be preached; whereby it is gathered 
that the same was obscured and darkened, and almost defaced, by reason of 
the false prophets and apostles afore that time. But now, again, by the un- 
speakable grace and mercy of God, we do plainly perceive such a clear _— 
of the gospel to shine over the whole world, that in spite of the devil and his 
adherents, it casteth his bright beams over all nations, and therefore, what 
other thing may we look for but, as Christ did foretel, a sudden downfall of 
this miserable and wretched world. Another token of the overthrow of this 
world is because we do plainly perceive all things daily to wax worse and 
worse, and to decrease in virtue. The air is oftentimes corrupt, sometimes 
with untimely showers, sometimes with unprofitable dryness; now with too 
much cold, and now with extreme heat. The fruitfulness of the earth is not 
such as it hath been aforetime. Moreover we may think and perceive the 
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* “ The preachers of this time were very hard upon gallant youths and proper 
serving men, whose heads are hanged with hair as if they would fright away both 
Christ and his minister from the place where they stand,’’—Topsell’s 2nd Serm. p. 25. 
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foundations of the world to be worn out, and the same to be falling on our 
shoulders, when we sensibly perceive ourselves to live in those days which 
our Saviour hath foreshewed, I mean eating and drinking, marrying and 
married, buying and selling, planting and building; for never more did men 
eat and drink, never did they faster marry wives in the days of Noah, never 
more did they buy and sell and plant and build in the days of Lot than they 
do now, which may prove unto us that the ends of the world are come 
upon us.” 

Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, however, evinced a contempt for natural 
philosophy, in his Catalogue of Premonitions, which exceeded any- 
thing in Chardon. Ice “ thirty cubits deep in the sea, about Pontus,’ 
and a hundred eclipses in the sun and moon, in a few years, were 
indeed startling phenomena. 


“ And although the hour, day, or year, of Christ’s coming be to us unknown, 
yet hath he given us certain tokens whereby we may assuredly know when it 
approacheth or draweth nigh. . . . And truly, dearly beloved, there is nothing 
mentioned there by Christ to come before the last day or by the Holy 
Ghost . . . but it is evidently to the eye of all faithful people fulfilled. . . . 
Have we not had within this few years above an hundred eclipses of the sun 
and of the moon? Have we not seen many comets and other strange and 
wondrous fiery impressions inthe air? Have we not had many horrible tem- 
pests of wind, rain, hail, snow, thunder, and lightning, to the great hurt of 
man and beast? What shall I say of the great deluges of water at Naples, at 
Rome, in Germany, in Flanders,in England? Snow hath fallen twenty cubits 
deep ; the sea about Pontus hath been frozen to the thickness of thirty cubits ; 
earthquakes in Italy, divers in Greece, in Asia, in Barbary, in Spain, in 
England, and many other places. As for monsters both by sea and by land, 
of men and of beasts, a marvellous number ;+ a many of which are recorded and 
put in writing with the note of their times, places, and signs. And of these 
manner of figures before spoken, sundry have lighted here with us in this realm, 
so that we cannot say but God forewarneth us as deeply as he hath done any 
nation. . . . For if a sparrow fall not, or a little worm of the earth creep not, 
or a rude ass wander not without his certain providence, much more ought we 
to believe that so strange things as I have spoken of before are not disposed 
by any other power to fall in these or those days but by his only, to verify the 
promises, threatenings, and forewarnings, that his son, our Saviour, hath 
given us of his last coming to judgment.”* 


In a sermon by Francis Trigge, the same argument is maintained 
as follows :— 


“IT would that our Esaus would learn that good lesson of David, Absalom’s 
father, which his disobedient son would not learn, that God will wound the 
hairy scalp of his enemies, or that good lesson of St. Paul, ‘ Doth not nature 
itself teach that it is a shame for a man to have long hair? And will they glory 
in their shame? Surely it is a sign that sin is full ripe when it falleth out of 
the husks and vaunteth itself abroad naked and uncovered. The harvest 
cannot be far off... . But to let these authorities pass, experience teacheth 
the same. The generation of man which now remaineth upon the face of the 
earth is neither so big in stature nor so strong in body, nor of so many years 
in their lives as were the generations before. The bones which we find in 
graves digged up of those men which were buried next before our memories 
testify the same. Our skulls are but shells in comparison of them, our bones 
are but straws and little sticks to theirs, and the same strength of procreation 
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* Godly Sermon, preached at Lincoln by Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, 1575. 
Sign. B, i., B. iii. 


t See Str. Mem, I1., 587, and Zurich Letiers, p. 69. 
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which God gave to Adam in the beginning is now waxen weak, and almost 
extinguished, like engendering like, as the philosophers say. . . . What speak 
I of the decay of man—our meadows, our lands, and pastures, testify the same ; 
so that every one may plainly see that the old age of the earth is now, and 
that her force faileth her, and that by and bye she shall fall and fade away of 
herself. . . . Let us think we see our goodly houses burning, our gardens 
waste, our glory in the dust, and surely so shall we see it ere it be long.”* 

In no case should the distinction set. out with be more carefully 
kept in view than when the delusions and the crimes of witchcraft are 
alluded to. The witch mania neither originated with the reformation, 
nor attained its ultimate violence in the sixteenth century, The idea 
was indeed very prevalent at that time of some convention between 
human monsters and evil spirits to wreak their malevolence on their 
fellow-creatures ; and it is not wonderful that divines should catch the 
infection of such a thought, borne out as they considered it to be b 
various scriptures. But considering the prevalence of the belief, the 
fearful ravages it made in Alsace, and the astounding evidence by 
which it was supported, there is reason to wonder that the English 
preachers spoke of it so moderately and so seldom, and rarely found 
anything worse to be complained of than that sufferers in health or 
property “are unquiet until they have consulted with wizards and 
witches, not withstanding in awe of God's threatenings against that 
sin.’ + . 

Yet a more awful being than the witch of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries never haunted the diseased fancy of any before or 
after generation ; a being generally crushed down by poverty and age, 
but rising above them in horrible triumph in a power capable of good 
or evil, Her spells could banish disease, and arrest the hand of death ; 
her eye could dry up at a glance the fountains of joy and youth, and 
lay upon her victim 

The curse of the withered heart 
And the curse of the sleepless eye, 
Till he wish and pray that his life may part, 
Yet not find leave to die. 
Her trembling and bony fingers could launch the lightning ;$ she could 
ride upon the storm ; the lusts of youth and the enterprises of manhood 
were still fresh for her and her compeers ; and they were armed—until 
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* The theory of the decay of the race has been exploded, and there are few now 
who would acknowledge their belief in it. It is not, however, so generally known 
that the argument is all on the other side ;—that the average height of Englishmen 
is the heroic height of the Greeks; that the rings from the fingers of mummies will 
rarely fit the corresponding finger of a modern; that Dr. Meyrick found difficulty 
in obtaining on one occasion a sufficient number of men small enough to wear his 
ancient armour ; and that the soldiers under Sir J. Moore performed feats of strength 
and endurance beyond anything recorded of Romans ; while the advances in Geology 
and comparative anatomy have assigned the gigantic bones to saurians and mega- 
theria ! 

t Greenham’s Works; exp. of 119th Psalm. Greenham asks, in his eleventh 
Sermon, ‘* Whereof comes it that suddenly a poor man becomes a cunning artist ? 
or that an ignorant man should speak with y Sel tongues? ... . Do not all these 
prove that Satan is a spiritual wickedness ?”— Works, p. 312. 

} This is a disputed point, however. Perkins asserts it. Topsell, on the con- 
trary, says, “ It is a wicked and damnable opinion of the multitude that the devil can 
raise thunder,.”—1]8th Sermon, 
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their hour—in a superhuman might, which tamed the elements and 
disputed his will with the God of nature.* 

Tentative witchcraft has no doubt been a common sin,-especially 
when talked about and legislated upon so constantly as in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For then confessions wrung 
from wretched women upon the rack gave form and colour to all their 
proceedings, until their sports at the Domdaniel, the wording of their 
spells, their habits while sailing in sieves upon the sea, or riding on 
broomsticks throngh the air, were as well known as the handicrafts of 
their neighbours. The more they were persecuted, the more they 
multiplied, Curiosity, stimulated by the punishments of the imputed 
crime, made hundreds, by attempting, incur the real guilt of it, and 
doubtless many were convinced that they had succeeded. By dis- 
closures, in some instances yoluntary, men, women, and even little 
children,+ accused themselves, named their familiars, described the 
he goat with a head at either extremity, whose shape was worn by 
Satan on solemn occasions, and the grotesque costume he preferred on 
ordinary visits, and were burned on their own confessions, 

But these notions did not belong to protestants alone. In the 
“Profitable and Necessary Doctrine’ set forth by Boner, this un- 
doubted persuasion as to the then practice of witchcraft is evidently 
maintained. 


“ Without doubt such witches, conjurors, enchanters, and such like, do work 
by the operation and aid of the devil ; and unto him, for the attaining of their 
wicked enterprises, they do service and honour, of which abomination we are 
warned and expressly commanded to take heed and fly from Lev. xix., where 
it is thus written: Non declinatis ad magos—that is, ‘turn ye not to them 
which do use magical arts or works with the devil,’ for without all doubt most 
grievously do they offend against the honour of God, who, having in their 
baptism professed to renounce the devil and all his works, do yet nevertheless 
make secret pacts and covenants with the devil, or do use any manner of con- 
jurations to raise up devils for treasure, or any other thing hid or lost, or for 
any manner of cause, whatsoever it be; for all such commit so high offence 
and treason to God, that there can be no greater, for they yield the honour duc 
unto God to the devil, God’s enemy. . . . Let no man ask counsel of them 
that use false divinations, or such as take heed to dreams or chattering of birds ; 
let there be no witch or enchanter amongst you, nor any that asketh counsel 
of them that have spirits, nor of soothsayers, nor that seek the truth of them 
that be dead, for God abhorreth all these things.” { 


The worst that can be said of the reformed preachers on this matter 
is, that the light of the gospel had not discovered to them the large 
amount of groundless suspicion which such opinions involved. And 
when Lord Burleigh could procure the horoscope of the queen, it is 
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* I have not added the power of transmuting their forms, assigned them by po- 
pular superstition, for Perkins, preaching at Cambridge, confutes their opinion 
** who think and ayouch that they can turn their bodies into the bodies of other crea- 
tures, as cats, hares, &c., and also make their bodies to pass through a key hole.”— 
Vol. iii, p. 182, 

t ** Philomathes, What can be the cause that there are twenty women given to that 
craft where there is one man ? 

Epistemon. The reason is easy: that sex is frailer. , 

Phil, Then bairns may not be spared ? 

#p's', Yea, not a hair.”"—King James’ Works, pp. 116, 134, 
t Profitable Doctrine, Mh, ii. 
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no wonder that Bishop Jewel should be anxious for her safety. The 
passage in his sermons, which has been repeatedly quoted, contains no 
more than the natural utterance of a loyal and affectionate heart. 

“Here perhaps some man will reply, that witches and conjurors oftentimes 
chase away one devil by means of another. Possible it is so; but that is 
wrought not by power but by collusion of the devils, for one devil, the better to 
attain his purpose, will give place, and make as though he stood in awe of 
another devil. And, by the way, to touch a word or two of this matter, for 
that the horrible using of your poor subjects enforceth thereunto, it may please 
your grace to understand that this kind of people—I mean witches and sor- 
cerers—within these last few years are marvellously increased within this your 
grace’s realm. These eyes have seen most evident and manifest marks of their 
wickedness. Your grace’s subjects pine away even unto the death, their colour 
fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft. 
Wherefore your poor subjects’ most humble petition unto your highness is, that 
the laws touching such malefactors may be put in due execution ; for the shoal 
of them is great, their malice intolerable, the examples most miserable, and I 
pray God they never practice further than upon the subject. But this only by 
the way, these be the scholars of Beelzebub, the chief captain of the devils.”* 

By the way! well had it been if such seed had shared the fate of 
way-side sowing ; but it fell on ground too ready for its reception. In 
1562, a severe act for the punishment of invocation of evil spirits, 
enchantments, sorceries, and witchcrafts, became law. The = 
was begun, and some of its ravages may be traced in the contemporary 
pulpit of the sixteenth century. The preachers of that age cannot 
indeed be accused of promoting its horrors,+ although few of them 
probably so far suspected the prevalent opinions as pointedly to pro- 
test against them. 

In 1580, the sorcerers who had so long been conspiring against the 
queen’s life had effected nothing. This is acknowledged with gratitude 
in a sermon by H. B., preached before her in that year. 

“Therefore, that we in England have been so long, so mightily, and so 
miraculously delivered from the hands of them that hate us, (which are so 
many, and so mighty, and so maliciously bent against us,) that their treacheries 
and conspiracies, their counsels, and confederacies, have been so many times 
revealed, and so many ways prevented, that they have not taken from us our 
most gracious Queen Elizabeth by their gun-shot, their witchcraft, their con- 
juring, their sorcery, and their dealings with the devil himself, to the utter 
overthrow of the present state and religion,” } 
called forth his joyful thanksgiving. The form, however, in which 
this superstition appears most harrowing in retrospect is that alluded 
to in the first sentence of the quotation from Jewel; when some 
kind neighbour, having gained a local celebrity by the application 
of any very simple and successful remedy to a prevalent complaint, 
now that relics had gone out of fashion, and there were no imaginary 
airs from heaven, there came blasts from hell—-she healed by a charm ; 
the old woman was a witch, and the monuments of her charity 
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* Jewel’s Serm. on Luke, xi. 15. All the bishop could say did not shield him 
from the imputation of using the black art himself, his eloquence and learning being 
attributed to the suggestions of a familiar in form resembling a cat. 

t Edward Topsell, however, says, “ There is not one among us but would cry 
against an open and notorious witch, Burn her! burn her !”—-Sermons, p. 80. 


t Serm, by H. B., p. 15. 
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turned evidence against her. This iron sentiment lurks under the 
words of “ Silver-tongued Smith,” as he was called, not undeservedly, 
by his admiring contemporaries. They occur in his sermon of Satan 
compassing the earth, 


“The devil goeth a visiting : he will teach the sick how they shall recover 
their health, he will whisper the poor how they shall come by riches, he will 
tell the captives how they shall redeem their liberty, but to devour is the end 
of his visitation.”"* 


Perkins, the great pulpit authority in these matters, describes the 
two kinds of sorcerers implied in this passage, and the process in ques- 
tion, with great accuracy :— 


“The bad witch, ishe or she that hath consented in league with the deuil to 
use his helpe, for the doing of hurt only as to strike & annoy the bodies of 
men, women, children, and cattell with diseases, and with death itselfe : so 
likewise to raise tempests, by sea and by land, &c. This is commonly called 
the binding witch. 

“The good witch, is he or shee that by consent in a league with the deuil, 
doth vse his help for the doing of good onely. This cannot hurt, torment, 
curse or kill, but onely heale and cure the hurts inflicted vpon men or cattell, 
by bad witches. For as they can doe no good, but onely hurt: so this can 
doe no hurt, but good only. And this is that order which the deuill hath set 
in his kingdom, appointing to seuerall persons their seuerall offices and 
charges. And the good witch is commonly tearmed the vnbinding witch. 

‘** Now, howsocuer both these be euill, yet of the two, the more horrible 
and detestable monster is the good witch : for looke in what place soeuer there 
he bad witches that hurt onely, there also the deuill hath his good ones, who 
are better knowne then the bad, beeing commonly called wisemen, or wisc- 
women. This wil appeare by experience in most places in this country. 
For let a man’s child, friend, or cattell be taken with some sore sicknesse, or 
strangely tormented with some rare and vnknowne disease, the first thing he 
doth, is to bethinke himselfe and inquire after some wiseman or wisewoman, 
and thither he sends and goes for helpe. When he comes, he first tells them 
the state of the sick man: the witch then beeing certified of the disease, pre- 
sciibeth either charmes of words to be vsed ouer him, or other such counter- 
feit meanes, wherein there is no vertue; beeing nothing els but the deuils 
sacraments, to cause him to doe the cure, if it come by witchcraft. Well, 
the meanes are recciued, applied, and vsed, the sicke party accordingly re- 
couereth, and the conclusion of all is, the vsual acclamation; oh happie is the 
day, that euer I met with such a man or woman to helpe me !"’f 


Sometimes the evil one was believed to appear uncalled for, if not 
unsent, in bodily shape. Latimer relates an authenticated instance :— 


** Written by a Spaniard, and affirmed by many godly and well-learned 
men. ..... A poor husbandman, lying sore sick and ready to die, they 
that kept him company in the chamber where he lay saw a man of great 
stature and very horrible to look upon, his eyes being all fiery, coming into the 
chamber. This terrible devil, turning himself unto the sick body, said, ‘ Sir, 
thou must die this day, and I am come hither to fetch thy soul, for that per- 
taineth unto me.’ The sick man answered with a good countenance, saying, ‘ I 
am ready to depart whensoever I shall be called of my Lord which gave unto 
memysoul..... therefore unto him only will I deliver it, and not unto thee. 
cones Then said the devil, Thou art Jaden with many sins, and I am come 
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* Smith's Sermons, p. 416. 
t Perkins’ Works, vol, iii., p, 638, 
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hither to write them together, and forth he draweth out of his bosom pen, ink, 
and paper, setting himself at the table that stood there ready to write. The 
sick man .. . « perceiving his intent, said . . . . ‘If thou wilt write my sins 
thou mayest do it, and then write thus, that all my righteousness is as a cloth 
stained . . . . therefore I cannot stand in the ju gment of God.’ The devil, 
sitting at the table, wrote this with a good will, and desired the sick man to 
go forward in confessing and numbering his sins.’ ...... Then the sick 
man saith, ‘Thou, O God, hast promised that though our sins be as red as 
the scarlet, thou wilt make them white as the snow.’ But these words he 
wrote not, and instantly desired him to go forward as he had begun. Then 
the sick man, with great sorrow and heaviness, cried out, saying, ‘ The Son 
of God appeared to that end, that he might destroy the works of the devil.’ 
And after these words the devil vanished out of sight. Here you see how the 
devil will go to work with us when we are sick ; therefore let us learn now 
when we are in health to know God and his word, that we may withstand this 
horrible enemy.”* 


Such records must have made it important to congregations in those 
days to know how the malignant influence in question might be law- 
fully avoided. There was a simple way in which Christians might 
secure themselves from all such diabolical machinations; so, at least, 
stated Mr. Francis ‘Trigge, of whom I only know that, in the sermon 
whence the following quotation is taken, there are passages of as 


charming eloquence and deeply devotional feeling as in the best of 


Jewel’s :— 

“]T read another, history, of Bodinus’ own knowledge, that in the year of 
our Lord 1567, when, as he was one of the deputies of the chief burgess, in an 
assembly holden at Pittois, that there were certain witches came in simple 
attire to ask alms at a very rich man’s door; which, being denied them, they 
so bewitched the house that all the household ran mad, and so died. And in 
the same chapter he affirmeth that the witches have confessed that they 
cannot hurt him that is liberal to the poor. Thus we may see how experience, 
and the very confessions of witches, agree that the merciful lenders and givers 
are preserved of God, and unmerciful usurers and covetous Nabals are vexed 
and troubled of Satan; and who is there now that would not be glad to be 
preserved from witchcraft? Who would not be free from the power of Satan? 
Why, then, lend freely and give liberally .... . this is the surest and most 
Christian remedy against witchcraft.’’+ 

Another valuable prophylactic was keeping a good courage ;_ not by 
fostering incredulity, for “it is a policy of the devil to persuade us 
there is no devil, as it is the policy of wizards to persuade us there are 
no witches; but by steady confidence in a power superior to 
Satan’s. 

“ For as man feareth man keeping courage, and is pursued without courage ; 
nay, as brute beasts are bolden by many a one which feareth them, so the devil 
is the bolder if he seeth us afraid. ..... And besides, that feaf drieth up 
the blood and weakeneth nature, it doth also deprive us of faith in God, his 
providence, which doth assure us that Satan’s power is all by derivation and 
limitation. It cannot touch the body without permission, much less the soul; 
which is manifest, for that witches, though they prevail in petty and little 
things; yet when they come to great points, they can do nothing, so singular 
a preservative to the godly is the providence of God, as the unicorn’s horn to 
the inferior beasts.”§ 


After all, Perkins considers it scarcely an open question, “ whether 


* Latimer’s Sermon on First Sunday after Epiphany, 1552, p. 300. 
t Sign. F. 4. ¢ Greenham’s Eleventh Sermon, p. 3153, § Ibid. 314, 
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a child of God can be bewitched or no,’’ for he determines it strongly 
in the affirmative ; and this brings on two other questions, how to exor- 
cise the evil spirit, and how to detect the witch: the latter appears to 
have been the better understood. 

When the precautions above alluded to had been omitted or failed 
of success, remedies of another kind might be tried. Some Puritan 
preachers acted as exorcists, and when ‘ Old Jone,” or any of her 
sisterhood, gave Satan a drop of her blood* to go and torment a miser- 
able victim, John Fox, or Lawrence Humphrey, or John Lane, a 
famous and godly preacher within the diocese of Chester, and perhaps 
many other admirers of the new platform, would say, in the words of 
Fox, “ Thou most devouring lion, I command thee, in the name of 
Christ Jesus, that thou avoid!"+ And the success of the adjuration 
was sometimes vouched for by a pulpit testimony, as in the case of 
“ Mr. Lane's cure of a maiden at Chester from an horrible kind of 
torment and sickness, I’eb. 16, 1564.” 

“* Maister Rogers, Archdeacon of Chester, in his sermon made in the ca- 
thedral church of Chester, the fourth of this instant, March, before the 
mayor of the city, the bishops of Chester and St. Asaph’s, with a great multi- 
tude of the city besides, having occasion offered by the words of the then pre- 
sent gospel, touched this fact, alledging that whatsoever was the cause of so 
great and strange a disease, yet was the cure wonderful, and wrought by God 
either to the great commodity, or else for the great plague of the city of 
Chester and the country adjoining.”’} 

Some preachers, on the other hand, not opposed generally in sen- 
timent to the Puritans, denied that they possessed any such power. 
Perkins, the most copious pulpit authority of his age on witchcraft, 
makes it a point of protestantism to disbelieve in exorcism altogether, 
He allows “ that any Christian may lawfully call upon the name of 
the Lord Jesus in prayer for the help and deliverance of those that 
are possessed and bewitched,’’ but states, that “in these days the gift 
is ceased, and also the promise of power annexed to the use of adjura- 
tion, and therefore the means thereof must needs cease.’’§ His diree- 
tions for the discovery and examination of witches, however, are so 
copious and curious that the reader will not be wearied by a long 
quotation. It is taken from a discourse occupying forty-five closely- 
printed folio pages, being a digest, made shortly after his death, of ser- 
mons he had left upon the subject, delivered “ in his ordinary course of 
preaching,” and is entitled, “ ‘The Application of the Doctrine of 

W itcheraft to our Times.” Perkins, it seems, had no confidence in 
many of the ordinary methods of conviction; and though he did not 
live to argue the matter with the Royal Demonologist, he was averse 
to binding the witch and casting her into the water, proving her with 
red hot iron, scratching her, burning the roof of her house, or taking 
the unsupported testimony of a convicted colleague, who might after all 





* Dr. Fulke alludes to the same species of contract: “ He that of old time by tlhe 
blood of the Lamb was overcome and dispossessed of heaven, he by adrop of blood is 
content to take possession of his witches and sorcerers here on earth.”—:Serm. at St. 
Botolph’s, Aldersgate, 1573, 


> See Mr. Maitland’s Notes on the Contributions of Mr. Townsend to the New 
Edition of Fox. Puritan Thaumaturgy, p. 143. 


t Ibid. p. 124, § Perkins’ Works, vol. iii. p. 650. 
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be only the devil himself wearing a human shape. “For put the 
case ; the grand jury at the assizes goeth on a party suspected, and in 
their consultation the devil comes in the likeness of some known man, 
and tells them the person suspected is indeed a witch, and offers to 
confirm it on oath; should the inquest receive his oath or accusation 
to condemn the man? Assuredlyno.”* The proper course, then, 


was to search for the devil’s mark, “ for it is commonly thought, when | 


the devil maketh his covenant with them, he always leaveth his mark 
behind him, whereby he knows them for his own;” and it was by 
no means wrong, failing in this, to put the vehemently-suspected upon 
the rack :— 


“ Now if the party held in suspition, be examined, and will not confesse, 
but obstinately persist in deniall, as commonly it falleth out; then there is 
another course to be taken by a second sufficient means of conuiction: which 
is, the testimony of two witnesses, of good and honest report, auouching 
before the magistrate vpon their owne knowledge, these two things: either 
that the party accused, hath made a league with the deuill; or hath done 
some knowne practises of witchcraft. Aud all arguments that do necessarily 
prooue either of these, beeing brought by two sufficient witnesses, are of force 
fully to convince the party suspected. For example: 

“ First, If they can prooue that the party suspected, hath inuocated and 
called vpon the deuil, or desired his helpe. For this is a branch of that wor- 
ship, which Satan bindeth his instruments to giue vnto him, And it is a 
pregnant proofe of a league formerly made between them, 

“ Secondly, if they can giue euidence, that the party hath intertained a 
familiar spirit, and had conference with, in forme or likenesse of a mouse, 
catte, or other visible creature. 

“ Thirdly, if they affirme vpon oath, that the suspected person hath done 
any action or work, which necessarily inferreth a couenant made; as that 
he hath shewed the face of a man suspected beeing absent, in a glasse; or 
vsed inchantment, or such like feats. In a word, if they both can auouch 
vpon their owne proper knowledge, that such a man or woman suspected, 


haue put in practise any other actions of witchcraft, as to haue diuined of 


things afore they come to passe, and that peremptorily ; to haue raised tem- 
pests, to haue caused the form of a dead man to appeare, or the like, standing 
either in divination or operation, it prooueth sufficiently that he or she is a 
witch, 

‘‘ But some may say, if these be the onely strong proofes for the conuiction 
of a sorcerer, it will be then impossible to put any one to death, because the 
league with Satan is closely made, and the practises of sorcery are also 
very secret, and hardly can a man be brought, which vpon his owne know- 
ledge can auerre such such things. 

“I answer, howsoeuer both the ground and practise be secret, and to many 
vnknowne, yet there is a way to come to the knowledge thereof. For it is 
vsuall with Satan to promise anything, till the league be ratified: but when it 
is once made, and the party intangled in society with him, then he endea- 
uoureth nothing more, then his or her discouery, and vseth all meanes pos- 
sible to disclose them. So that what end soever the witch proponneth to 
her selfe in the league, he intendeth nothing else, but her vtter confusion. 
Therefore in the just judgment of God, it often falleth out that these, which 
are true witches indeede, shall either by confession discouer themselues, or by 
true testimonie be conuinced. The causes which mooue the deuill not only to 
effect but to hasten this discouerie are two principally. 

‘‘ The first is, his malice towards all men, in so high a degree that he can- 
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* Perkins’ Works, vol, iii, p, 644. 
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not indure that they should enjoy the world, or the benefits of this life (if it 
were possible) so much as one houre. Though therefore by vertue of the 
precontract, he be cock-sure of his instrument, yet his malice is not herewith 
satisfied, till the party be brought to light, and condemned to death. Which 
may be a caueat to all ill disposed persons, that they beware of yeelding 
themselves vnto him. 

“‘ The second, is his insatiable desire of the present and full possession of 
them, whom he hath got within the bonds of the couenant. For though he 
haue good hope of them, yet is he not certain of their continuauce. The 
reason is, because some vnited with him in confederacie, haue through the 
great mercy of God, by carefull vsage of holy meanes, and faith in Christ, 
been reclaimed and deliuered out of his bondage, and so at length freed from 
his covenant, and so at length freed from his couenant, so as he hath eter- 
nally left them. Hence it is, that he labours by might and maine, to keepe 
them in ignorance, and to preuent the vsage of meanes effectuall to their con- 
uersion, by laying a plot for their discouery. But how then comes it to 
passe, that all such persons are not speedily detected, but some liue long, and 
others die without any man’s priuity? Ans. The reasons hereof may be 
divers. 

‘‘ First, because some one or more of them may belong to God’s election : and 
and therefore albeit for causes best knowne to himselfe, he suffer them for a 
time to be holden in the snares of Satan, yet at length in mercie he reclaimes 
them, and in the meane time suffereth not the deuill to exercise the depth of 
his malice in discouering them to their confusion. Againe, for others, the 
Lord may in justice and anger suffer them not to be disclosed, that living 
under the meanes, where they might be reclaimed, and wilfully contemning 
the same; they may liue to fill vp the measure of their iniquities, and thereby 
be made finally inexcusable, that they may receiue their iuster condemnation. 

“ Secondly, the deuill suffereth some to liue long vndisclosed, that they ma 
exercise the greater measure of his malice in the world, specially if they be 
parties malitiously bent to doe hurt to men, and other creatures. 

“ Thirdly, some witches do warily agree with the deuill, for a certaine 
tearme of yeares, during which time he bindeth himself not to hurt them, but 
to be at their command. And Satan is carefull, specially in case of his owne 
aduantage, to keepe touch with them, that they the more strongly cleaue vnto 
him on their parts. But if the case so stand, that neither the partic sus- 
pected confesseth, nor yet sufficient witnesses can be produced, which are 
able to conuict him or her, either of these two ways; we haue no warrant 
out of the word, either in generall, or in speciall, to put such an one to death. 
For though the presumption bee neuer so strong, yet they are not proofes 
sufficient for conuiction, but onely for examination. 

** | would therefore wish and aduise all iurers, who giue their verdict vpon 
life and death in courts of assises, to take good heede, that as they be diligent 
in zeale of God’s glorie, and the good of his church, in detecting of witches, 
by all sufficient and lawfull means ; so likewise they would be carefull what 
they do, and not to condemn any party suspected vpon bare presumptions, 
without sound and sufficient proofes, that they be not guilty through their 
owne rashnesse of shedding innocent blood.”* 


It is impossible to quit this subject without observing that the power 
of prophesying things future was at this time formally claimed by some 
preachers, and attributed to others. Bishop Aylmer, who, opposed 
as he ultimately became to him in sentiment, had once a very high 
opinion of Fox, is said by Fox’s biographer to have been “ accus- 
tomed, in the presence of many living persons, to declare that he was 
present at a sermon wherein Master Fox, among many other things 
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* Perkins’ Works, vol. iii. p. 645. 
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which he preached to comfort the banished English, did with confi- 
dence tell them that now was the time come for their return to King- 
land, and that he brought them that news by commandment from 
God.”* It proved in the issue that Queen Mary died the day pre- 
ceding. 

Knox claimed the prophetic power in so many words; and Dr, 
McCrie, so far from doubting that he affected it, inclines to think he 
had it :— 

‘T dare not deny (lest that in doing so I should be injurious to the giver) 
but that God hath revealed uato me secrets unknown to the world; and also 
that he hath made my tongue a trumpet to forewarn realms and nations,+ 
yea, certain great personages, of mutations and changes when no such things 
were feared nor yet was appearing, a portion whereof, cannot the world deny 
(be it never so blind) to be fulfilled, and the rest, (alas!) I fear, shall follow 
with greater expedition, and in more full perfection than my sorrowful heart 
desireth. These revelations and assurances, notwithstanding, I did ever ab- 
stain to commit anything to writ, contented only to have obeyed the charge 
of him who commanded me to cry.”} 

One of his admirers claimed for Latimer the same extraordinary 
prescience :—“ God not only gave unto him his spirit comfortably 
to preach his word unto his church, but also, by the same spirit, he 
did so evidently foreshew and prophesy of all those kinds of plagues 
before which afterward ensued, that if Mugland ever had a prophet he 
might seem to be one;’’§ and Providence “ gave knowledge before to 
Master Rough in his sleep” of circumstances which related to the se- 
curity of his congregation. || 

But Puritans and sorcerers did not entirely engross the supernatural 
powers of prophecy and healing. One lady in the land enjoyed both 
without the shadow of suspicion falling upon her that such faculties 
were unlawfully acquired. The former rests pretty much upon such 
testimony as will be adduced, but the latter is most incredibly attested. 
Indeed, it is easier to invent theories, than to acknowledge the diffi- 
culty that exists in accounting for the universal belief that our sove- 
reigns could cure the most distressing ulcerations by a touch, tested as 
it was to such an extent, under circumstances of the greatest solemnity, 
and vouched for by medical men whose skill had been baffled by the 
same and similar cases. No doubt the results sprung from the same 
causes as the cures by animal magnetism, the tractors and remedies 
of that class; but this is merely diffusing the inquiry over a wider 
surface—what those causes can be. 

“ There is divinatio in labiis regis, divination in the lips of a king, (Prov. xvi.) 
So that they do often foresee, forespeak, and foretell things tocome..... 
Secondly, there is a certain depth in the heart of a king which none can seek 
out, even higher than the heaven and deeper than the earth. Thirdly, they 
have gifts of healing which are miraculous and above nature. 


“If I should instance in these gifts and graces wherewithal God hath 
plentifully endowed her excellent majesty, and stand to amplify the wonderful 
depth of the wisdom of her heart, evident to her counsel in the most weighty 
affairs, to her subjects generally in her divine speeches at every parliament ; or 


* Lifeof Fox. |. —«¢ ‘See Brit. Mag., Feb. p. 134. 
t Pref. to Sermon in the Church of Edinburgh, 1565, in Purit. Thaum, 116. 
§ Fox, p. 1630. | Ibid. p. 1967, 
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this gift of prophecy as I may call it, whereby she hath foreseen, foretold, 
and, if | may so say, forespoken that which an ordinary wisdom could not 
imagine, ... . . or the supernatural cures of weak, diseased people, amount- 
ing to the number of three or four hundred a year, or the divine providence of 
God in defending her as the apple of his eye from so many treasons, conspi- 
racies, rebellions at home and abroad, it might be thought by some maligners 
of this festivity that I stand more upon the praises of my earthly mistress than 
upon the honour and glory of my heavenly Lord and Master.”# 


These are a very few specimens of habits of proceedings very 
frequent in the latter half of the sixteenth century, They might 
easily be multiplied, but they are sufficient to throw a just light upon 
the period, and beyond this it is useless to foster our own self-compla- 
cency, by setting forth how much we have advanced upon the wisdom 
of our ancestors, or to incur the charge of depreciating men to whom 
we owe very much. If modern astronomical and political observations 
have proved that comets may brandish their crystal tresses in the sky 
without producing any physical or moral effect in our solitary planet ; 
if agricultural experience shews that the soil is as capable of fertility 
as ever; if insurance offices have demonstrated to their own astonish- 
ment man’s increased longevity; if it turns out after all that the 
physical powers of the human creature improve with his advances in 
civilization ;—if sorcerers can no longer inflict maladies, and kings can 
no longer cure them, the lessons those preachers enforced by faulty 
arguments are still for the most part lessons of life eternal,—the loyalty 
they expressed was very far from being so adulatory as tamer phrases 
would be in the present day, and happy were it could that high feeling 
be yet recalled to the popular breast which suggested and apologises for 
the language. In this at least we have consolation—our motives to 
virtue are more strictly those of faith calmly looking onward to eter- 
nity. Our fear of Satan is not mixed up with the fatalism of witch- 
craft; and our superstitions operate, for the most part, harmlessly on 
ourselves, without exposing our fellow-creatures to suspicion, torture, 
and the flames. 


QUASTIO BABYLONICA. 


Ir seems unquestionable that the positive interpretation of par- 
ticular prophecies forms no part of faith, and that no person can 
stand reproved for declining to accept any such interpretation, which 
hath not been clearly laid down by the Lord or his apostles. For 
such interpretations, if correct, are only means towards the end of esta- 
blishing a faith, and must not be confounded with that faith, Tor in- 
stance, were any one to avow his persuasion that the Shiloh of Jacob did 
not mean the Lord, while he firmly held all the articles of religion, he 
would not err as touching the faith, although his interference with the 
evidences of faith might be esteemed injudicious and mischievous. 
But, with a fewsuch exceptions, relating to the proof of fundamentals, the 


* Sermon preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, Nov. 17, 1602, by John Howson, D.D., 
one of her Highness’s Chaplains, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
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danger lies rather in the attempt to extend authority in this direction, 
than in the permission of widest liberty. While preparing to cast 
doubts upon an opinion very extensively received, I cannot do better 
than arm myself with the unreserved testimony given to these prin- 
ciples by one of those writers who most highly estimate the authority 
of the Church, in all matters that lie within the sphere of her teaching. 
Mr. Newman says :—“ If anything could add to the irrelevancy of the 
charge in question, it is the particular point in which it is urged that I 
dissent from the Homilies, a question concerning the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy—viz., whether papal Rome is Antichrist! An iron yoke, ine 
deed, you would forge for the conscience, when you oblige us to assent, 
not only to all matters of doctrine which the Homilies contain, but 
even to their opinion concerning the fulfilment of prophecy. Why, we 
do not ascribe* authority in such matters even to the unanimous con- 
sent of all the fathers,” 

The notion about to be canvassed is certainly one which has ob- 
tained a very general consent among ancients and moderns. It is this: 
that when certain revelations were made to Saint John concerning 
Babylon, some other city far removed from Babylon, and countries far 
removed from Mesopotamia, and affairs unconnected with Asia, were 
alluded to. Forthis word Babylon, a Rosenmiiller and a Schleusner have 
read Jerusalem, a Bingham has read Constantinople, while the l‘athers, 
the modern Romanists, and most of the Protestants, seem agreed to 
read Rome. Imperial Rome, with her persecutions against the church, 
and Papal Rome, with her assumed authority over the church, are the 
two forms into which this prevalent theory has divided itself. With 
them these pages have no concern, except to observe, that the feel- 
ings and prepossessions involved in them were so deep and heart- 
stirring, as to account for a general absence of cool and sound criticism 
amongst all those parties, but the Romanists ; and ¢heir judgment was 
governed by the I*athers. 

It will be right to dismiss all question concerning Saint Peter, ‘The 
supposition that he wrote his Epistle to the Jews of Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, from Rome, and dated it from 
Babylon, is per se one of those extravagances which could enter into 
no man’s mind. And indeed it never did so enter. But after it was 
extensively received that Babylon in the Revelations denoted Rome, 
it became a plausible matter of speculation whether it did not likewise 
mean Rome in other places. As no such opinion exists concerning 
Saint Peter, otherwise than as a corollary to the interpretation here 
questioned, none such can havet any existence whatsoever in reference 
to these doubts. 

The opinion that Babylon is said in a figure prevails so generally, 
that it may be best to invalidate, first of all, the two arguments to 
which it owes its credit. The first is, that the words, “a Mystery,” 
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* Tracts for the Times, No. 90, p. 67, 2nd edit., with the Italics as copied. 

+ In like manner, the theory of Saint Peter having written from Jerusalem is a 
mere corollary from that of the Apocalyptic Babylon being Jerusalem, and has, in- 
dependently thereof, no existence. 
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384 QUASTIO BABYLONICA. 
prefixed to the name Babylon, actually declare its figurative* use, 
And the second is, that the city in question is supposed to be described 
as founded upon seven hills; which agrees with more than one great 
city, but not with Babylon, The former of these two is very uncertain, 
and the latter is untrue. 

1. Had the words, “a mystery, Babylon,” stood alone, the inference 
would have been, that the name was used mystically, But when we 
read, “a mystery, Babylon the Great, the mother of the harlots, and 
the abominations of the earth,” the word is spread over all+ that follows, 
and it is the sentence, not the name, that becomes mysterious. And if 
we search out, in holy writ, the Mother (understanding the source, or 
origin) from whom were derived the whoredoms and abominations that 
overspread the whole earth, we shall find no other parent source to 
which we can probably trace them than that primitive Babylon called 
Babel, which the children of men built in defiance of the Lord. And 
this is the mystery: that the vision which Saint John beheld was not 
of Babylon, merely as an imperial city reigning over Asia, but as that 
same spiritual iniquity which she had been in her earliest beginnings. 
But the mystery, so understood, favours the retention of the name in 
its natural sense. ‘To explain this, let us be permitted to suppose, or 
imagine, that Plato dreamed a dream, wherein he beheld a woman of 
awful mien, and more than human stature, and wearing a crown with 
this inseription, 4 mystery, Eleusis the Great, the mother of the sages and 
the secret things of the earth. Should we not more reasonably seek the 
mystery in that which is said of the name, than seek it in the name, by 
supposing Memphis or some other city to be meant? The same ob- 
servation applies to the case of Babylon, because the words written 
concerning her are equally pregnant with signification. 

2. We read in our English :—“ And here is the mind which hath 
wisdom, The seven heads are seven mountains, on which the woman 
sitteth. And ¢here are seven kings.’—Rey. xvii. 9,10. MW here are 
seven kings? Certainly not in the vision, as our translators exhibit 
it. But the word ¢here is in good truth an interpolation. The Greek 
says, “ And are seven kings ;” which is almost too brief for our idiom. 
But no translators, not held in the trammels of a traditional interpre- 
tation, and permitted to look simply at their text, would ever have 
thought of rendering the words cai BaoXeic éxra eiow, placed as they 
are, Otherwise than thus—“ And they are seven kings.” If the kings 
are considered as different from the heads, the assertion that “there 
are” such kings is quite unaccountable ; but if the kings are identical 
with the heads, the phraseology of the translation is equally unac- 
countable. 

We must remember that visions, or revelations to seers, were in the 
nature of pictures. Words necessarily convey with some obscurity 
that which painting or sculpture alone can realize. Any skilful artist 
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* So, in a writer far from favourable to allegorism ; ‘‘ Not that I think the literal 
city Babylon is meant, for that the name is given mystically is plain, from 
chap. xvii. 5: *On her forehead was a name written, Mystery, Babylon the 
Great,’” &c.—Burgh on the Revelation, p. 316, 4th edit. 


t Viz., over Mr, Burgh’s “ &c.” 
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could exactly paint this vision of Saint John, could he but understand 
his brief description of it. ‘This is too little regarded. Fix your eyes 
upon the wall, and try if your mind can paint thereon the vision of the 
beast and the woman. So far as it can, and no farther, have you suc- 
ceeded in understanding Saint John’s account of what he saw. Let 
us now consider certain optical and graphical difficulties. A woman 
was seen riding a beast which had seven heads; and she sate, not 
upon his back, nor upon one of his heads, but upon his seven heads. 
But we find as much difficulty in depicting that attitude as if a person 
were said to sit upon seven seats, We want to obtain some visible 
unity for the seven. 

But, again, the seven heads are seven mountains, whereon she 
sitteth. As it was a beast, with heads, and with horns, how could its 
heads be mountains? The following solution is the only one that I 
can think of as possible. The female form was inscribed with the 
name of a city; she is therefore considered in both lights; as a rider, 
she sits on the heads of her beast ; but in her character of a city, she is 
founded upon them, which imposes upon them the correlative character 
of hills or mountains. For seven such distinct prominences as the 
heads of an animal could not represent a plain; and if cireumstances 
obliged them to act as representatives of any part of the earth’s surface, 
they must represent hills. But the crowns* of all the seven heads were 
(as we may conceive) encircled by one mural diadem or battlement, 
out of which the female form arose to view ; thus exhibiting her cha- 
racter of a city, and removing the difficulty of a visible sitting upon 
seven seats. So our painting exhibits to the eye real heads, with a 
mural crown placed round them, and a woman placed upon them ; 
while it exhibits mountains only to the mind, and by inference from 
the urban shape of her throne, and from her having a city’s name in- 
scribed on her forehead. Let this be explained a little more clearly. 
That the seer saw seven heads of a beast is indisputable; but that 
they simultaneously offered to his view both the form of heads—i.e., 
of animal members garnished with horns, eyes, mouths, teeth, &c., 
and also the form of mountains—i.e., masses of earth or rock, with 
herbs, bushes, &c., is an absurd and inconceivable notion. Irom 
whence, it must be concluded, that he saw no mountains in his vision, 
Yet, seeing the heads only, he was induced to say that they were 
mountains, which is a hard saying, since he knew they were kings; 
and seeing a woman seated, he describes her as sitting simultaneously 
on seven seats, which isa difficult description. ‘he proposed inference 
is, that they were so enclosed as to form collectively one throne for 
her, and also so as to give them the appearance of being the foundation 
ground of a city. 

The end of all discourse is its meaning, its words or other symbols 
being means to that end. So the end of figurative prophecy is in its 
antitypes ; its types being mere vehicles to convey them. No one 
supposes that the Apocalypse contains a prediction of future dragons 
or beasts, or any particularities in zoology. Those objects merely 


* The horns shooting out laterally from a lower part. 


Vou, XXIII,— April, 1843, 20 
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serve to their antitypes, which are, of course, widely different. This 
obvious remark applies to topography in the same way as to zoology, 

For if certain hills are mentioned, the question arises, whether they be 

type or antitype ; in the latter of which cases they must belong to the 

interpretation, but in the former cannot belong to it, Now, we are 

distinctly informed (cap. xvii. 10) that the seven heads actually seen 

under the woman, and considered as seven mountains, are the types of 
seven kings. The city called Babylon will in fact have seven kings, 
and their dominions, placed under (i,e., rendered subject to) her; and 
those kings are the i or realities of which the heads, otherwise 
called hills, are symbolical. The same averment of cap. xvii. is implied 
in cap. xiii. to the full extent of negation; for although the words of 
that chapter may not prove the seven heads to mean kings, the third 
verse of it renders completely absurd the idea of their meaning moun- 
tains, Therefore, the prophecy seems to stand thus :—* A city shall 
become the seat of great power and great abominations, and seven 
subject monarchies shall form the basis of her empire.” This truth, 
expanded into various details, forms the substance of the revelation. 
And what has this to do with hills or mountains ? 

If it is surmised that the same heads may, at the same* time, have 
typified both seven kings and seven mountains, we must ask whether 
that suggestion is consistent with the nature of symbolical visions, 
First, it is not usual for one visible sign in a vision, or for one word in 
a sentence, to mean two entirely different co-existingt different things; 
though it is obvious that two may mean one, as Jerusalem was 
called both Sodom and Aigypt. Secondly, the kings are a pure anti- 
type, of which the vision contains no traces; whereas the hills arise out 
of the vision, which actually exhibits the woman as a city personified. 





* A venerable divine has attempted this solution :—“ Jsti sunt septem montes, id 
est, septem regna. Denique regna hee propter superbiam ipsorum, qua in altum 
contra Deum tumuerunt, montes appellavit. Unde, cim dixisset, ‘septem capita 
septem montes sunt,’ exponens quid dixerit, addidit, ‘et reges septem sunt.’ Reges 
enim pro regnis equipollenter posuit, immo magis proprié, quia non tam regna vel 
spacia terrarum, quam reges in crimine sunt, ut bestie capita dicantur et sint,”— 
Ruperti Abbatis in Apoc. lib. 10, p.481. Rupert is right, that all these prophetical 
kings are de facto, or men having kingdoms ; and he elegantly infers that the heads, 
as kings, denote the men who reign; and that the same, as mountains, denote their 
kingdoms. The strict correlativeness and inseparability of king and kingdom miti- 
gates the objection of one symbol standing for two different co-existing things, by 
making them not entirely different. Yet his ground, though chosen with some skill, 
is not tenable. For while he is making head the type of king, he makes the same the 
type of the type (the grandfather or grand-type) of kingdom, 


HEAD 
MOUNTAIN 


KINGDOM. 


It is monstrous to consider the Territory as the mystical nephew of its own sovereign ; 
though the close union of the ideas might perhaps make them mystical brothers. 
Indeed, we know nothing (in either prophecy or parable) of the type of types, or 
allegory running into series. 

t It is almost superfluous to remark, that the doctrine of secondary senses (i.e., the 
application of the same prediction to more than one event, in different ages, and under 
different but analogous dispensations) is entirely foreign to the present question. 
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Thirdly, the kings were variously destined to rise, and fall, and rise 
again, according to certain vicissitudes in their fortunes. ‘This cireum- 
stance would make it extraordinary that they should coalesce with the 
everlasting hills as joint antitypes of one type. Fourthly, in cap. Xiil. 
the scene is put into motion, and John “saw one of his heads, as it 
were, wounded to death.” Surely this was not the type of a real 
mountain as well as of a king, Since nothing is said of mountains in 
the direct form of speech, as of the island of Patmos, and nothing is 
said .of mountains as antitypes, | suspect that no such things can be 
alluded to at all, These reasonings, or better ones to the same point, 
must have had weight with our translators; for they have betrayed 
their apprehension, that if they allowed the heads to be kings, there 
would be an end of the mountains, 

By this reply to the two internal arguments which have seemed to 
require a figurative Babylon, the reasons calculated to direct our 
belief to the literal Babylon may perhaps be produced under a 
diminished pressure of adverse prepossessions. 

I. The first reason for believing Babylon to be spoken of is, ob- 
viously, that Babylon is named, Metaphor pervades all language to 
an extent we are little conscious of; and the figures of prophecy were 
no more than an application of those of rhetoric and poetry to its own 
specific uses. But, while it is common to use words in other senses 
than their own, the noun proper, which demonstrates the individual, 
can rarely so be used. Of such an actual use few instances, if any, 
can be brought in evidence from Scripture. Tor, 1, the Jezebel of 
Thyatira was a contemporary, and her affairs were present, and not 
future. Therefore that name* is not in point, as it was certain that 
Ethbaal’s daughter was not then at Thyatira. 2. The Elijah of 
Malachi does not apply, because there are no conclusive proofs from 
Scripture, nor any consent of the Fathers, that Elijah is not there 
spoken of. 3. Ezekielt prophesies, ‘I, the Lord, will be their God, 
and my servant David a prince among them ; I, the Lord, have spoken 
it.” —(xxxiv. 24, and the like elsewhere.) Very general consent has 
understood, by the name of David, another and a greater than him. 
But who will affirm, for who can prove, that the Lord will not call up 
his servant David in the times of his second coming, as he did his 
servant Moses in those of his first? We are assured who can not 
prove it; not “ even the unanimous consent of all the Fathers.’ It is 
impossible to prove one allegorical hypothesis by producing another, 
which rests on no stronger foundation; and the case of Babylon may 
be quite as forcibly adduced against David as that of David against 
Babylon. But, after all, Jezebel, Elijah, and David, were people, and 


* This assumes it not to have been her real name, or a title assumed by her, or a 
nickname generally fastened upon her ; for in either of those three cases the use of 
the name would be direct, and not typical. 

t In Isaiah, lv. 3, 4, David himself is clearly spoken of ; but in reference to God's 
covenant with him, the limitation of the Abrahamic and Mosaic covenants to the 
house of David. —Jeremiah, xxxiii. 15—22. The expression, ‘* sure mercies of 
David,” is borrowed from the concluding words of his son’s dedication of the first 
temple.—2 Chron, vi. v. ult. 
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not places, And an instance is wanting in which the name of one place 
can reasonably be concluded to mean another. 

II, The Seventy interpreters of Malachi have given to him the 
words ’HAlay roy OecBirny. And Bishop Warburton,* writing against 
Collins, seems to admit that, if the Seventy had found those words in 
the Hebrew text, the literal sense must be conceded. A just conces- 
sion; for the question between them might thus be stated, whether 
the Tishbite or another man was spoken of. So, if the frontlet of the 
woman had been inscribed Babylon upon the Euphrates, it could not 
with any face be maintained that she was some other Babylon not 
upon the Euphrates. 

She bore, indeed, no such words upon her forehead. But the same 
revelation in which she plays her part, contains two memorable pas- 
sages concerning the river Euphrates. Neither is there any consent, 
either of the ancients and those who follow them, or even of the Pro- 
testants, whose interpretations were often polemical, and are luxuri- 
antly various, for pronouncing this name to be an allegory. The first 
passage is in cap. ix. 14, where a voice says to an angel, “ Loose the 
four angels which are bound in the great river, Euphrates. And the 
four angels were loosed, which were prepared for [or at] an hour, 
and a day, and a month, and a year, for to slay the third part of men.” 
Without offering any further comment on these words and the six en- 
suing verses, it suffices to say, that mighty powers were (as it seems) 
destined to exist, and awful scenes to be enacted, by the waters of 
Babylon; silent as their banks might then seem, or only awakened 
by the whizzing of a Parthian arrow. But the second passage, cap. 
xvi. 12, is more important; for it occurs in the most critical period of 
the history of the seven-headed beast, and in that which immediately 
precedes the vision of the woman sitting upon his seven heads: * And 
the sixth angel poured out his vial upon the great river Euphrates, 
and the water thereof was dried up, that the way of the kings of the 
east might be prepared.” [Here let those who, with consistency at 
least, desire to allegorize the river Euphrates, consider whether the 
Kuphrates ix the East can mean an Euphrates in the West. It is as 
strong a case as "HAiac 6 GeoPirne would be.] And I saw three un- 
clean spirits like frogs come out of the mouth of the dragon, and out 
of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of the false prophet. 
For they are the spirits of devils, working miracles, which go forth 
unto the kings of the earth, and of the whole world, to gather them 
to the battle of that great day of God Almighty. Behold, I come as a 
thief.’ And he gathered them together into a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armageddon, .... . and great Babylon came in 
remembrance before God,” etc. (Ibid. ver. 16—19.) Then follows 
that other vision of the same transactions, in which the woman Baby- 
lon was seen riding on the beast. First of all the Euphrates, the real 
eastern Kuphrates, is passed by certain kings coming from the east. 
Then whoredoms and abominations, like those of which the apoca- 
lyptic Babylon is full, are poured forth upon the earth by three powers, 





* D. Leg. book vi. sect. 6, tom. vi, p. 81. 
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one of which is the very beast on which she rides. And next come Gods 
judgments upon Babylon. Necessity is the mother of arts, and among 
others, of the art of believing. But, in the absence of that supposed 
necessity for making Babylon a mere figure, would any one have 
concluded that any country but Mesopotamia, and any city but Ba- 
bylon, was here spoken of? It really seems very doubtful, whether 
the general agreement among divines of various ages and sects to make 
Babylon a figure can be esteemed of much value, unless they can be 
brought to agree with the like cordiality upon a figurative Euphrates. 

Ill. The prophet Daniel (cap. ii.) expounded to the King of Ba- 
bylon a vision of four kings having kingdoms, the first of which he 
declares to be Nebuchadnezzar himself, but gives no explanation of the 
others. He concludes with this prediction: “ And in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never be 
destroyed. And the kingdom shall not be left to other people; but it 
shall break in pieces, and consume all these kingdoms, and it shal: 
stand for ever.”” In what manner the coming of Christ to preach the 
gospel broke in pieces and consumed the kingdom of Babylon and 
three others, must always be a perplexing question to those who con- 
sult the usual books of history, and interpret words with auy regard 
to their proper signification. But this passage (involved, as it is, in 
much darkness) yet surely speaks of those powers who shall exalt 
themselves against God in the latter days, and whom the Lord will 
surprise by the suddenness, and confound with the brightness, of his 
coming. Of these powers one is Babylon, and Babylon not inferior 
in pride and glory to its most palmy state; for in the phraseology of 
the prophet it is Nebuchadnezzar himself. Upon this topic, however, 
it would be rash to speak more minutely than just to observe, that the 
existence of a power at Babylon, and its destruction, in “ that great 
day of God Almighty,” seems to be intelligibly predicted. 

1V. Another neglected passage in the word of prophecy appears to 
supply that which the others merely assume or imply, but which, look- 
ing at the subject from our point of view, is most especially interest- 
ing—viz., the restoration or second foundation of Babylon, for pur- 
poses of peculiar impiety and abomination. After the fall of the 
Chaldean dynasty, and when Babylon was in the hands of the Per- 
sians, the seer Zechariah declared to his people this memorable vision : 
“ Then the angel that talked with me went forth, and said unto me, 
Lift up now thine eyes, and see what is this that goeth forth. And I 
said, What is it? And he said, This is an ephah that goeth forth. 
He said, moreover, This is their resemblance through all the earth. 
[The resemblance of thieves and of them that swear falsely.] And, 
behold, there was lifted up a talent of lead. And this is a woman 
that-sitteth in the midst of the ephah. And he said, This is wickep- 
ness. And he cast it [her] into the midst of the ephah. And he cast 
the weight of lead upon the mouth thereof. ‘Then lifted 1 up my 
eyes, and looked, and behold, there came out two women, and the 
wind was in their wings, for they had wings like the wings of a stork, 
and they lifted up the ephah between the earth and the heaven. Then 
said I to the angel that talked with me, Whither do these bear the 
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ephah? And he said unto me, to build i* an house in the land of 
Shinar, and it shall be established, and set there upon its own base.”’ 
(Zech. v. 5—11.) Various commentariest have been made upon 
this passage, all founded upon the scheme of repudiating (as 
things incredible) the facts which are apparently predicted; and 
then devising some other matter, unobjectionable in point of senti- 
ment, and such as the prophet might have written, to substitute in the 
place of what he did write. But our business is neither to make nor 
to modify prophecies, nor to speculate upon the future affairs of the 
globe, but to listen with modest and understanding ears to such reve- 
lations of them as we have received. The vision consists of an exhi- 
bition, and of an angel acting as hierophant to explain it. The 
first object pointed out is simply an ephah, (or measure somewhat ex- 
ceeding an half bushel,) and it is pointed out as being a similitude of 
the unjust and the impious. This has been elegantly and satisfac- 
torily explained, of such as filled up the measure of their sins ; for the 
ephah was the largest measuret in common use. But this implies that 
the ephah was seen full at that moment, though its contents were not 
yet specified by the angel. Next it is mentioned by Zechariah that he 
saw a mass of lead; and also saw a woman sitting in the midst of the 
measure. Then the angel cast her into the midst of it, and shut her 
up in it, by placing the lead upon it us a lid. Cast her into the very 
place in which she was! How is this? It must surely be, that she 
was§ seated in it at her ease, with her head and upper parts emerging, 
and that the angel pressed and forced her down into the ephah, and 





ae ene ae a ee | 


* It should rather be, “to build Aer an house.” Ad edificandam illi domum, id 
est, ut improbe illi mulieri sedem assignent. Rosenmiiller in locum. 

t Rabbi Kimchi explained it as of certain Jews who, having been led captive into 
Babylonia against their will, remained there voluntarily, and, as it were, established 
themselves there. Cit. Rosenmiiller Schol. Vet. Test. tom, xvi. p. 200, 201. Rabbi 
Jarchi said that it indicated to the Jews that the two nations of Chaldwans and Baby- 
lonians had carried them into captivity at Babylon by reason of their iniquities,where 
they had remained established and seated until the time of their return. Cit. ibid. 
p. 202, The former of these rabbis refers the vision to a matter past and present— 
viz., the preference of some Jews to remain in Babylonia; and the latter refers it 
entirely to matters past and notorious. Alli idea of prophecy or revelation is thus 
destroyed. And they both understand, by building a house, inhabiting a house pre- 
viously built. St. Jerome says that Shinar was the plain of the Chaldees, where 
those who would not remain in God’s service built the tower of pride, which was 
called Babylon, or Confusion, Vere enim in Babylone sedes est impietatis, et juxta 
historiam, ex juxta mysticos intellectus. ‘These latter he justly treats as speculations 
binding upon no man’s judgment. Si volueris duas mulieres aceipere as of the He- 
retics and the Jews, those people do carry a great weight of impiety, and they do 
build their house in confusion, and do serve the Babylonish king, that therein both 
Jews and Heretics may dwell, as idolators serving wood and stone, &e.— Hieron. in 
Zach, tom. vi. p. 820. Verona, In this sample of allegorism, the Jews meant are 
those after Christ, the Babylonish king is Satan, and the idols are errors of doctrine. 
Kupertus Abbas states that Sennaar or Shinar is a word signifying foetor dentium, 
and interprets it to mean death or destruetion—"terram tenebrosam et opertam 
mortis caligine.”"—Rupertus in Zach. tom. ii. p. 327, 328. 

~ For it contained half a bushel and two quarts; whereas the next measure above 


it was of two bushels and six gallons and a half, evidently too large for common use. 
Godwin’s Moses and Aaron, p. 262. 

. > 2 . - — . . . 
: g Being, as it should seem, from the capacity of an ephah, a figure smaller than 
the iife. 
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then put on the leaden lid. This woman, says the angel, is /Vicked- 
ness itself, the consummation of spiritual wickedness, ’Avoyia, Jm- 
pietas. When she was thus enclosed in the ephah, two beings ap- 
peared and bore it away. But whither and wherefore? You might 
suppose it was to make an end of such ‘‘a mother of harlots and 
abominations,’ by flinging her at once into the abyss. But no; 
it was to build an house for her Sw for the full measure of all ini- 
quity) in the Land of Shinar, and establish it, and place it upon its 
own base; it was to enthrone and enshrine the fulness of iniquity, 
in all that mightiness which the Lord’s coming is to confound. But 
her appointed seat is in Shinar or Babylonia. This important vision 
reveals to us the establishment of that identical woman of sin, to whose 
overthrow we are carried on by the visions of Patmos. Important it 
indeed is to the question raised in these pages; for unless they should 
be persons so boldly* consistent as to say that the Land of Shinar 
means Italy, or Thrace, or Judea, we have found a good answer to 
those who would tell us that Babylon is a name signifying Rome, or 
Byzantium, or Jerusalem. 

But if this vision of the abominable woman enshrined in Babylonia 
be destined to recur in the latest pages of holy writ, may we not also 
recognise something that we had met with in the earliest? To build 
a house of iniquity in the Land of Shinar! Surely we have heard 
something of this before: « They found a plain in the Land of Shinar, 
and they dwelt there ..... And they said, Go to, let us build us 
a city, and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven,” &c. This 
consideration will serve to explain the phrases of building a house for 
Wickedness, and establishing it upon its own base. For that may most 
aptly be understood to mean re-establishing it upon its old base, Even 
before the building of it (that is here foretold) the house hath a base 
of its own—that is, an ascertainable site, and (probably) foundations 
still existing. ‘The two cases present a remarkable parallel, which a 
few words will point out to the reader. Great cities, abounding in 
people and in wealth, naturally run into vice and impiéty, whatever 
causes may have led to their foundation and subsequent aggrandize- 
ment. But such is not the case in either of these instances; for in both 
of them the spiritual iniquity, or offence against God, is the original 
motive and contemplated end of the founders, and it taints the laying 
of the first stone. In the former instance it was said, “ Go to, let us 
build,” to make them a name, and to subvert the patriarchal dispen- 





* “ We learn with a certainty of conviction, on which fear, shame, self-interest, 
folly, and vanity, weakly and vainly strive to throw a shadow of doubt, that rro- 
PHETIC BABYLON IS PAPAL ROME, and consequently ‘the Land of Shinar’ is the ex- 
tensive territory over which the papal monarchy extends its proud spiritual pre- 
eminence.” (Stonard on Zechariah, p. 345.) It is a comfort to hold indubitable 
opinions, and to be opposed only by knaves and fools. But folly is incorrigible, and 
may persevere in doubting whether the prophetic identity of Babylon with papal 
Rome, if admitted, would identify Poland and Belgium, Mexico and Peru, with the 
Land of Shinar; for that land was not the extensive territory over which Nebuchad- 
nezzar held his proud pre-eminence, but was a district of moderate extent, in which 
his capital city stood, and would, perhaps, tally rather with the patrimony of Saint 
Peter than even with Italy. 
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sations; and in the latter instance, the work is expressly undertaken 
as an house for the spiritual iniquity of those days. ; 

Riches and population spring up, and great cities are formed, in the 
luxuriant climates of Asia, with a rapidity unknown to the movements 
of our northern industry. Modern and civilizing conquerors, unlike 
the rude and turbulent crusaders of old, would in a century or two 
bring the rich parts of Syria and Assyria into a state of splendor and 
productiveness surpassing the ancient glory of the Chaldees. But the 
inhabitant of Europe is slow to believe that his present boasts can ever 
be lowered in the comparison, and that pride and grandeur can ever 
retrace their steps towards the early habitations of man, For which 
reason these suggestions may have to encounter not only religious but 
European prejudices. It must, however, in spite of all prejudice, remain 
true, that the prophecy of a renewed Babylonian power, in the Eu- 
phratean Shinar, of Mesopotamia, is neither faint nor solitary, but con- 
sistently developed in the visions of several prophets. 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 

ANCIENT DESCRIPTION OF A CHURCH. 
Sir,—Should you deem the accompanying symbolical description of 
a church to be suitable for your purposes, it is much at your service. 
I found it last year, when weather-bound, at Boulogne, on a fly-leaf, 
at the beginning of a MS. “ Psalterium Glossatum,” in the public 
library there, though formerly in that of St. Bertin’s Abbey, at St. 
Onner. 

This psalter is on vellum, in good condition, and contains 232 
leaves, written with minuscule characters, in black ink, and initial 
majuscules of various colours. 

The text is, no doubt, either of the tenth or the eleventh century; but 
with regard to the following sentences, from the absence in the ori- 
ginal of their initial letters, most of which, however, I have here ven- 
tured to supply—they are probably of somewhat less ancient date. 

There were lately in Boulogne Library several other MSS. from 
St. Bertin’s Abbey, but the most valuable of them have been 
removed to Paris, except a “ Tractatus de Poenitentia,” by St. Am- 
brose, of 188 leaves, in small uncial characters of the seventh 
century, and of which the most interesting paleographic features are 
some incipient lines in red ink, and an occasional encroachment on its 
margin by the first letters of its paragraphs. 

Yours, &c., 
Fundamentum ipsius Camere est Fides. 
Altitudo ejus est Spes. 
Latitudo ejus est Caritas. 
Longitudo ejus est Perseverantia. 
Latera ejus sunt Concordia et Pax. 
Frontes ipsius sunt Justicia & Veritas. 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 


Pulchritudo ejus est exemplum bonorum operum. 
Fenestre ejus sunt dicta sanctorum. 
Pavimentum ejus est humilitas cordis. 

Camera est conversatio ccelestis. 

Pilastri ejus sunt spiritales virtutes. 

Columne ejus sunt boni pontifices & sacerdotes. 
Interlegatio ejus est vinculum pacis. 

Tectum ejus est fidelis dispensator. 

* isces ejus sunt meditatio celestis. 

Mensa Christi est in camera bona conversatio. 
Ministerium Christi in camera sua est bona memoria. 
Facinus Christi est bona voluntas. 

Canterellus Christi est nitor conscientiz. 

Cathedra Christi est serenitas mentis. 

Sponsa Christi est sancta anima. 

Camerarie Christi spiritales virtutes sunt; 

Prima Sancta Caritas dicta est; illa Christi regit cameram. 


Secunda est Sancta Humilitas; illa est thesauraria in camera 
Christi. 


Tertia est Sancta Patientia; illa facit luminaria in camera Christi. 
Quarta Sancta Puritas ; illa scopat cameram Christi. 


“PERSECUTION IN KENT.” 


A rart of Fox's Martyrology is so intituled ; and the author begins it 
by saying, “In revolving the registers of William Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, I find, moreover, besides these above comprehended, 
in the time and reign of King Henry; the names of divers others, 
whereof some suffered martyrdom for the testimony of God's word, 
and some recanted ; who albeit here they do come a little out of order, 
and should have been placed before, in the beginning of King Henry’s 
reign, yet rather than they should be utterly omitted, I thought here 
to give them a place, though somewhat out of time, yet not altogether, 
I trust, without fruit unto the reader; being no less worthy to be re- 
gistered and preserved from oblivion, than others of their fellows 
before them.” —Vol. v. p. 647. New Ed. uy 
The documents to which Fox here referred have never, it is be- 
lieved, been printed ; and there are two reasons why it is a matter of 
particular interest to see them entire and without alteration. First, 
because they belong to the year 1511, long before the fires of the 
Marian persecution had been lighted, and even before the church had 
heard the name of Luther. Secondly, because it is apprehended that 
they have not been quite fairly dealt with. This was stated in the 
number of this Magazine for Dec. 1841; and it will be apparent to 
those who compare the-extracts now given from the Archiepiscopal 
Register, with the statements made by Fox, that either through inad- 
“rtency or design he has misrepresented matters. 
lt would have been easy to abridge and curtail these documents, 
alt (especially in those now given) some tautology might have been 
with ae 
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saved ; but the evil is small in comparison with the advantage of know- 
ing that there has been no selecting or suppressing, but that the docu- 
ments are printed just as they stand in the Register, with no other altera- 
tion than the necessary one of printing contracted words at length, and 
sometimes the substitution of more modern spelling, the strict avoid- 
ance of which would have given more trouble than it could be worth :— 


Nomina abjuratorum in crimine heretice pravitatis per Reverendis- 
simam in Christo patrem et dominum dominum Willelmum permis- 
sione divina Cantuariensem Archiepiscopum, totius Angliee primatem, 
et Apostolicee sedis Legatum et coram eodem ; una cuin actis abjura- 
tionum suarum Anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo undecimo, 
sequuntur, videlicet : 

Secundo die mensis Maii, Anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo 
undecimo. Coram Reverendissimo in Christo patre et domino, do- 
mino Willelmo permissione divina Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo, totius 
Anglie Primate, et Apostolicee sedis Legato in magna capella infra 
manerium suum de Kooll, jurisdictionis sue immediate pro tribunali 
judicialiter sedente. Prasentibus Reverendo, patre domino Johanne, 
dei gratia, Sironensi episcopo, Magistris Cuthberto Tunstall utriusque 
juris doctore, ejusdem Reverendissimi patris Cancellario, Gabriele Sil- 
vester, et ‘Thoma Wellys, sacre theologie professoribus, Roberto 
Wodwarde decretorum doctore, Johanne Aylove in legibus baccalla- 
rio, Thoma Baschurche capellano, ‘Thoma Laurence, Willelmo Pot- 
kyn, et Davide Cooper notariis publicis, et aliis. 

Comparuerunt personaliter Christoferus Grebill, Willelmus Riche, 
Johannes Grebill senior de Benynden, Johannes Grebill junior, 
Robertus Hilles parochie de Tenterden, Willelmus Olberde de God- 
mersham Cant. dioc., Agnes Ive et Agnes Chetynden parochie sancti 
Georgii, civitat. Cant. et tune ibidem nonnullis heresibus et erroribus 
suis in quibus se fatebantur errasse in specie ac omnibus aliis et sin- 
gulis erroribus et heresibus contra fidem Catholicam, et ecclesie uni- 
versalis determinationes in genere renunciarunt, et abjurarunt publice 
et solemniter juxta et secundum contenta in quibusdam scedulis sua- 
rum abjurationum hujusmodi in Anglicis conceptis, et per eorum sin- 
gulos singulariter recitatis, et manibus suis signo Crucis signatis pres- 
tito primitus per eosdem et eorum quemlibet de peragendo peenitentiam 
eis et eorum cuilibet per dominum Reverendissimum patrem in ea parte 
injungendam ad sancta dei evangelia per eorum singulos corporaliter 
tacta, juramento corporali. Quarum scedularum tenores sequuntur, vi- 

ai delicet: IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN, Bifore you the moost 
ro ae Reverende fader in god my lord William Archebisshop of 
rebill. : = 3 ; ; " ‘ ‘ 
Caunterbury I Cristofer Grebill, layman, of your diocese of 
Canterbury of my pure hert and free will confesse and knowlege that 
1 in tymes past have beleved, thought, saide, holden, affermed, an 
taught of the sacraments of the church, and of the articles of the faiti, 
otherwise than the holy churche of Rome and universall churche of gd, 
techeth, holdeth, and observeth, and many and diverse open and damed 
errours and heresies contrary to the true and catholik faith and ¢ter- 
mination of holy churche, I have bothe secretly and openly blden, 
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beleved, affermed and taught, and specially amongst other these 
errours and heresies folowing, that is to wite, ffirst, that in the sacra- 
ment of the aulter is not the very the body of Criste but materiall 
brede. Also that the sacramentes of baptisme and confirmation is not 
necessary nor profitable for mannys soule. Also that confession of 
synnes ought not to be made to a preest. Also that there is no more 
power given by god to a preest than to a layman. Also that the 
solemnisation of matrymony is not necessary nor profitable for the 
wele of mannys soule. Also that the sacrament of extreme unction 
called aneylyng is not profitable nor necessary for mannys soule. 
Also that pilgrimages to holy and devoute places bee not profitable 
nother meritorious for mannys soule. Also that images of seyntes bee 
not to be worshipped, and that a man shulde pray to no seynt but 
oonly to god. Also that holy water and holy brede be not the better 
after the benediction made by the priest than it was before. Where- 
fore I, the forsaid Cristofer Grebill, willing hereafter to beleve in the 
faith of Crist and of his churche and to follow the doctrine of holy 
churche with a pure hert, forsake and utterly despise my said errours, 
heresies, and damnable opinions, and confesse to be contrariouse and 
repugnaunt to the faith of Criste and determination of his holy churche, 
and the said errours, heresies, and opinions in especiall, and all other 
errours, heresies, fals doctrynes, and damned opinions in gene: ull like- 
wise contrary and repugnant to the faith of Criste and of his church 
aforsaid, I abjure, forsake and utterly renownce here before your 
graciouse lordship and all the honorable audience here assembled. 
And over that swer by thies holy evangelies by me bodely here 
touched, that from hensfourth I shall never holde, teche, bileve, or 
afferm the forsaid errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, nor noon 
other ayenst the faith of Cristes holy churche and determination of the 
same, nor yet I shall by myself or any other persone, pryvatly or 
apertly defende, maynteigne, socour, favour, or supporte any persone 
that to my knowlege holdeth, beleveth, affermeth, or techeth any 
suche errours, heresies, or damned opinions, nor any persone that 
is suspect of the same. And if I may knowe hereafter any person of 
suche errours, heresies, or of any suche fals and damnable opinions 
suspecte, or any persone holding or keping privay conventicles, as- 
sembles, or fals doctrines, or any opinions contrary to the commen 
doctryne of the church aforesaid, or if | may knowe any of their fau- 
tours, comfortours, consaillours, or defensors, or any that have sus- 
pecte bookes or quayers of any suche errours, heresies, and damnable 
opinions, I shall without delay geve knowledge unto your good lord- 
ship, or unto the ordinary, or ordynaries of the same persones, or elles 
unto your and their successours, so god me helpe and holydome, and 
thies holy evangelies. In witnesse whereof to these presentes with 
niyn owne hand I have made and subscribed the signe of the holy 
crosse, efe Cristofer Grebill. 

In the name of god, amen. Bifore you the moost reve- 
rend fader in god my lord William Archebisshop of Caun- 
. terbury, I William Riche de Benynden, of your diocese of 
Canterbury, of my pure hert and free will confesse and knowledge 


Willelmus 
Riche. 
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that I in tymes past bifore this houre, that is to witte, by the space of 
yeres and more, have beleved, thought, said, holden, affermed, 

and taught of the sacramentes of the churche, and of the articles of 
the faith otherwise than the holy churche of Rome, and universal! 

churche of god techeth, holdeth, and observeth, and many and divers 
open and damned errours and heresies, contrary to the true and ca- 

tholike faith and determynation of holy church, I have bothe secretly 
and openly holden, bileved, affermed, and taught, and specially among 
other, these errours and heresies folowing, that is to wite, first, that in 
the sacrament of the aulter is not the verey body of Criste, but oonly 

materiall brede. Also that the sacramentes of baptisme and contir- 
mation is not necessary nor profitable for mannys soule. Also thiat 
confession of synnes ought not to be made to a priest. Also that 
there ys no power geven by god to a preest more than to a layman, 
Also that the solemnisation of matrimony is not necessary nor profit- 
able for the wele of mannys soul. Also that the sacrament of extreme 
unction, called aneylyng is not profitable nor necessary for mannys 
soule. Also that pilgrimages to holy and devoute places be not pro- 
fitable nother meritoriouse for mannys soule. Also that ymages of 
seyntes be not to be worshipped, and that a man shuld pray to no 
seynt but oonly to god. Also that holy water and holy bredde be 
no better after the benediction made by the preest than they were be- 
fore. Wherfore I, the foresaid William, willing hereafter to beleve in 
the faith of Criste ‘and of his churche, and to folow the doctryue of 
holy churche with a pure hert, forsake, and utterly despise my said 
errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, and contfesse theym to be 
contrarious and repugnant to the faith of Criste and determination of 
his holy churche, and the said errours, heresies, and opinions, in es- 
pecial ‘and all other errours, heresies, fals doctrynes and damned opi- 
nions in generall,lykewise contrary and repugnaunt to the faith of Criste, 

and of his churche aforesaid, | abjure, forsake, and utterly renounce 
here tofore your graciouse lordship, and all the honorable audience 
here assembled and over that I swer by thies evangelies by me 
bodily here tonched, that from hensforth I shall never holde, teche, 

beleve, or afferme the forsaid errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, 
nor noon other ayenst the faith of Cristes holy churche and determi- 
nation of the same. Nor yet I shall by myself or any other persone 

privatly or apertly defende, may nteyne, socour, favour, or support 
any persone that to my knowledge holdeth, beleveth, affermeth, or 
techeth any suche errours, heresies, or damned opinions nor any per- 
sone that is suspecte of the same. And if I may knowe hereafter any 
persone of suche errours, heresies, or of any suche fals and damned 
Opinions suspecte, or any persone holding or keeping conventicles, as- 
sembles, or fals doctrynes, or any opinions contrary to the commen 
doctryne of the charche aforsaid, or if I may know any of their fau- 
tours, comfortours, counsaillours, or defensours, or any ‘that have sus- 
pecte bookes or quayers of any suche errours, heresies, and damnable 
opinions, I shall without delay geve knowlege unto your goode lord- 

ship, or unto the ordinary or “ordinaries of the same persones or elles 
unto your and their officers, soo god me helpe, and holydome and 
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these holy evangelies. In witness wherof to these presentes, with 
myn owne hande I have made and subscribed the signe of the holy 


crosse, ols 


Johannes 
Grebill senior. 


In the name of god, Amen. Byfore you the most 
reverend fader in god my lord William Archebisshop 
of Canterbury I John Grebill thelder of Benynden of 
your diocese of Canterbury of my pure herte and freewill confesse 
- knowlege that I in tymes pas ssed before this houre that is to wite, 
by the space of yeres and more, have beleved, thought, said, 
holden, affermed and taught of the sacraments of the church, and of 
the articles of the faith otherwise than the holy church of Rome and 
universall church of god techeth holdeth and observeth, and many 
and divers open and damned errors and heresies contrary to the true 
and catholike faith and determination of holy church I have bothe 
secretly and openly holden, beleved, affirmed, and taught, and spe- 
cially among other these errors and heresies following, that is to wite, 
first that in the sacrament of the aulter ys not the verey body of Criste, 
hut oonly materiall brede, also that the sacraments of baptisme and 
confirmation is not nec cessary nor profitable to mannys soule, also 
that confession of synnes ought not to be made toa preest, also that 
there is no more power geven by God to a preest than to a layman, 
also that the solemnisation of matrimony is not necessary nor profit. 
able for the wele of mannys sowle, also that the sacrament of ex- 
trenie unction called called aneylyng is not profitable nor necessary 
formannys sowle, also, that pilgrimages to holy and devoute places 
be not necessary nother meritorious for manys soule, also that 
images of seyntes be not to be worshipped, and that a man shuld 
pray to no seynt, but oonly to god, and that holy water and holy 
brede is not the better after the benediction made by the preest. 
Wherefore | the forsaid John willing hereafter to beleve in the faith 
of Criste and of his church and to folowe the true doctryne of holy 
church with a pure hert forsake and utterly despise my said errors, 
heresies and damnable opinions and confesse theym to be contraryous 
and repugnaunt to the faith of Criste and determination of his holy 
church, and therfore the said errors, heresies and opinions in espe- 
ciall, and all other errours and heresies, false doctrines and damned 
Opinions in generall likewise contrary and repugnaunt to the faith of 
Criste and determination of his church aforesaid, I abjure, forsake, 
and utterly renownce here before your graciouse lordship, and all the 
honorable audience here assembled, and over that I swere by these 
holy evangelists by me bodily here touched, that from henstorth I 
shall never holde, teche, believe, or afferme the forsaid errors, heresies, 
and damnable opinions, nor noon other ayenst the faith of Cristes 
holy churche and determination of the same. Nor yet I shall by my- 
self or any other persone, pryvatly or apertly defende, maynteyne, 
socour, favour, or support any person that to to (ste) my knowlege 
holdeth, bele veth, affermeth, or techeth any suche errour, heresie, 
or damned opinion, nor any persone that is support (sc) of the same, 
und if I may knowe hereafter any persone of suche errour, he- 
resie, or of any suche false doctrynes, or any opinions contrary to 
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the commen doctryne of the church aforsaid, or if I may know any 
of their fautours, comfortours, conseillours, or defensours, or any that 
have suspect bookes or quayers of such errours, heresies and damp- 
nable opinions, I shall without delay give knowlege unto your goode 
lordship or unto the ordinary or ordinaries of the same persones or 
ells unto your and their officers. Soo god me helpe and holydome, 
and thies holy evangelists. In witness wherof to these presentes with 
myn owne hands I have made and subscribed the signe of the holy 


crosse, ofe 
In the name of god, amen. Bifore you the most 
Johannes reverend fader in God, my lorde William Arche- 
Grebill, junior. rer f Cannterbury. I John Grebill the v a ol 
isshop of Cannterbury, I John Grebi e younger of 
Tenterden, of your diocese of Cannterbury of my pure hert and 
free will confesse and knowlege that I in tymes passed bifore this 
houre, that is [to] witte, by the space of yeres and more, 
have beleved, thought, said, holden, affermed, and taught of the 
sacramentes of the churehe and of the articles of the faith, other- 
wise than the holy churche of Rome and universall church of 
God techeth, holdeth, and observeth, and many and divers open 
and damned errours and heresies, contrary to the true and catholik 
faith and determination of holy churche, | have bothe secretly and 
openly holden, beleved, affermed and taught, and specially among 
other these errours and heresies folowing that is to witte, flurst, that 
in the sacrament of the aulter is not the verey body of Crist, but oonly 
materiall brede, also that pilgremages to holy ‘and devoute places 
be not necessary nother meritoriouse for mannys soule, also that 
images of seyntes be not to be worshipped, and that a man shuld praye 
to no seynt, but oonly to God. Wherfore I, the forsaid John, w illing 
hereafter to beleve in the faith of Crist and of his church, and to folowe 
the trewe doctryne of holy churche with a pure hert, forsake and ut- 
terly despise my said errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, and 
contesse theym to be contrariouse and repugnant to the faith of Crist 
and determination of his his (sic) holy churche, and therfore the said 
errours and opinions in especial), and all other errours, and heresies, 
fals doctrynes, and dampned opinions in generall likewise contrary 
and repugnant to the faith of Criste, and determination of his church 
alorsaid, | abjure, forsake, and utterly renownce, here bifore your gra- 
cious lords ship and all the honorable audience here assembled, and over 
that | swere by thies holy evangelies by me bodely here touc hed, that 
from hensforth I shall never hold, teche, beleve or afferme the forsaid 
errours, heresies and damnable opynions, nor noon other ayenst the 
feith of Cristes holy church and determination of the same, nor yet 
I shall by myself or any other persone, pryvatly or apartly defende, 
maynteyne, socour, favour, or support any personne that to my know- 
lege, holdeth, beleveth, affermeth, or teacheth any suche errour, lieresie, 
or dampned opinion, or any persone that is suspecte of the same, and 
if | may knowe hereatter any persone of suche errour, heresie, or of 
any suche fals doctrynes, or any opinions contrary “ the commen 
doc tryne of thec hureh atoresaid, or if I may knowe any of their fau- 
tours, comfortours, conseillours, or defensours, or any that have suspect 
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Willelmus 
Olberd, sen. 


witte, flirst that in the sacrament of the aulter 


body but oonly materiall bred, also, that the sacraments of baptisme 
and confirmation be not necessary nother profitable for mannys soule, 
also pilgrimages to holy and devoute places be not nee essary 
nother meritorious for the wele of mannys soule, also that images 
of seyntes be not to be worshiped, and that a man shuld pray to no 
se yutes but oonly to God. Wherefore I, the forsaid William Olberd, 
willing hereafter to beleve in the faith of Crist, 
and to folowe the true doctryne of holy church with a pure hert, for- 
sake, and utterly despise my said errours and damned opinions and 
confesse theym to be contraryous and repugnaunt to the faith of Crist 
and determynation of his holy churche, and therfore the said errours, 
heresies and opinions in especial and all other heresees and errours, 
fals doctrynes and damned opinions in like wise contrary and repug- 
nant to the faith of Criste and determination of his churche aforesaid, 
| abjure, forsake and utterly renownce here bifore your gracious lord- 
ship, and the honorable audience here asse »mbled, and over that I swere 
by thies holy evangelies by me here bodely toue ‘hed, that from hens- 
forth I shall never holde, teche, beleve, or allerme, the foreeside errours, 
heresies, and damnable opinions, nor noon other ayenst the faith of 
Cristes holy church and determynation of the same, 
by myselfe or any other persone pryvatly or apartly defende, mayn- 
teyne, socour, favour or supporte any persone that to my know lege 
holdeth, beleveth, affermeth, or techeth any suche errour, heresie, or 
damned opinion, nor any persone that is suspecte of the same, and if 
may knowe hereafter any persone of suche errour, heresie or of any 
such damnable opinions suspecte, or any persones holding or keping 
privay conventicles, assembles, or fails doc ‘trynes, 
contrary to the common doctryne of the churche aforsaid, or if | may 
knowe any of their fautours, comfortours, consaillours, or defensours, 
or any that hath suspect bookes or quayers of any suche errours, he- 


bookes or quayers, of any suche errours heresies and damnable opi- 
nions, I shall withoute delaye e geve knowlege unto your good lordship, 
or unto the ordinary or ordinaries of the same persones, or elles unto 
your and their officers, soo God me helpe and holydom, and theis holy 
evangelies, In wittnes wherof to thyes presentes with myn owne 
hi ey | have made and subscribed the signe of the holy crosse. of. 

In the name of god, amen. Bifore you the most re- 
verend fader in God my lord William Archebisshop of 
Caunterbury, I William Olberd, thelder of the parisshe 
of Godmarsham of your diocese of C aunterbury, of my pure hert and 
free will confesse and knowlege that in tymes passed bifore this houre, 
that is to wite, by the space of yeres and more, have beleve sd, 
thought, saide, holden, and affermed, of the sacramentes of the churche 
and of the articles of the faith otherwise than the holy church of Rome, 
and universall church of god techeth, holdeth, 
many and divers open and damned errours and heresies contrary to 
the true catholik faith and determynation of holy church, I have both 
secretly and openly holden, be leved, affermed and taught, and espe- 
cially amonges other thes errours and heresies folowing that is to 


and observ eth, and 


is not Cristes 


and of his churche 


nor yet I shall 


or any opinions 
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resies, or damnable opinions, I shall without delaye geve knowlege 
unto your good lordship, or unto the ordinary or ordinaries of the 
same persones, or ellys unto your and their officers, so god my helpe 
and holydom, and thies holy evangelies. In wittnes whereof to thies 
presentes with myn owne hands, I have made and subscribed the 
signe of the holy crosse. of 
IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN.  Bifore you the most Re- 
verend fader in god my lord William Archibisshop of Caun- 
terbury, | Agnes Ive of your citie of Canterbury of my pure hert, and 
free will confesse and knowlege that I in tymes past bifore this houre, 
that is to wite by the space of yeres and more have beleved, 
thought, said, holden, affermed, and taught of the sacramentes of the 
churche and of the articles of the faith, otherwise than the holy 
church of Rome, and universall church of god techeth, holdeth, and 
observeth, and many divers open and damned errours and heresies 
contrarie to the true and catholike faith and determynation of holy 
churche, I have bothe secretly and openly holden, belev ed, aflermed 
and taught, and specially among other these errours and heresies folow- 
ing, that is witte, ffurst that in the sacrament of the aulter is not 
the verey body of Crist, but oonly materiall bred, Alsothat the sacra- 
mentes of baptisme and confirmation is not necessary nor profitable 
to mannys soule, Also that confession of synnes ought not to be made 
toa preest. Also [that] there is no more power geven by god to a 
preest than to a layman, Also that the sacrament of extreme unction 
called aneyling is not profitable nor necessary ffor mannys soule, Also 
that pilgremages to holy and devoute places be not necessary nor me- 
ritoriouse for mannys soule. Also that Images of seyntes be not to be 
worshipped, and that a man shuld pray to no seynt but oonly to god. 
Also that holy water and holy bred is not the better after the benedic- 
tion made by the preest, Wherefore 1, the forsaid Agnes, willyng 
hereaftir to beleve in the faith of Crist and of his churche, and to 
folowe the true doctryne of holy churche with a pure hert, forsake and 
utterly despise my said errours, heresies and damnable opinions, and 
confesse the ym to be contraryous and repugnaunt to the faith of C rist 
and determination of his holy church, and therfore the said errours, 
heresies, and opinions in especiall, and all other errours and heresies, 
fals doctrines and dampned opinions in generall, likewise contrary and 
repugnant to the faith of Criste, and determination of his churche 
aforsaid, I abjure, forsake, and utterly renownce here bifore your gra- 
cious lor dship and all the honorable audience here assembled, and over 
that, | swere by thies holy evangelies by me bodely here touched, that 
from hensforth I shall never holde, teche, bele ve, or afferme the for- 
said errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, nor noon other ayenst 
the faith of Cristes holy church and determination of the same. Nor 
yet I shall by myself or any other persone, pryvatly or apartly de- 
fende, maynteyne, socour, or supporte, any persone that to my know- 
lege holde th, beleveth, affermeth or techeth any suche errours, heresie, 
or dampned opinions, nor any persone that is suspecte of the same, 
and if l may knowe hereafter auy persone of suche errours, heresie, or 
uny suche “fals doctrynes, or any opinions contrary to the commen 
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doctryne of the churche aforsaid, or if I may knowe any of thier 
fautours, comfortours, counsaillours, or defensours, or any ‘that have 
suspect bookes or quayers of suche errours, heresies, and damn- 
able opinions, I shall withoute delaye geve knowlege unto your good 
lordshipp, your successours, or unto the ordinarie or ordinaries of the 
sume persones, or elles unto your and their officers, so god me help 
and holydome and thies holy evangelies. In wittnes wherof to these 
_presentes with myn owne hands I have made and subscribed the signe 
of the holy crosse. of. 

IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. Bifore you the moost 
Reverend fader in god my lord William Archibisshop of 
Caunterbury, I Agnes Chetynden of your citie of Caun- 
terbury of my pure hert and free will confesse and knowlege that I in 
tymes passed bifore this houre that is to wite by the space of 
yeres and more, have beleved, thought, said, ‘holden, affe rmed, and 
taught of the sacramentes of the chure h and of the ar ticles of the faith, 
otherwise than the holy church of Rome and universall chureh of god 
techeth and observeth, and many and divers open and damned errours 
and heresies contrary to the true and catholik faith and determination 
of holy churche, | have, both secretly and openly holden, beleved, 
affermed and taught and specially among other thies errours and 
heresies folowing, ‘that is to say, lurst that in the sacrament of the 
aulter is not the verey body of Criste, but oonly materiall bredde. 
Also that pilgremages to holy and devoute places be not nece ssary ne 
meritorious for mannys soule, Also that Images of seyntes be not to 
be worshipped, and that a man shuld pray to no se ynt but oonly to 
god, Wherfore I, the said Agnes, willing heres ufter to bileve in the 
faith of Criste and of his churche, and to folow e the true doctryne of 
holy churche with a pure hert, forsake, and utterly despise my said 
errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, and confesse theym to be 
contraryous and repugnaunt to the faith off Criste, and determination 
of his holy churche, and therefore the said errours, heresies, and 
damned opinions in especiall, and all other errours, heresies, fals doe- 
trines, and damned opinions in generall, likewise contrarye and re- 
pugnaunt to the faith of Criste and determination of his churche afor- 

said I abjure, forsake, and utterly renownce here bifore your gracious 
lordship, and all the honourable audience here assemble d, and over that 
I swere by thies holy evangelies by me bodely here touched, that 
from hensforth I shall never holde, tec ‘he, beleve, or afferme the for- 
said errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, nor noon other agenst 
the faith of Cristes holy churche and determination of the same, Nor 
yet I shall by myself, or any other persone, pryvatly, or apertly de- 
fende, maynteyne, socoure, anid support: any persone that to my 
know lege holdeth, beleve th, affermeth and te cheth any suche errours, 
heresies, or damned Opinions, nor any persone that ts suspecte of the 
same. And if L may knowe here after any persoue of suche errours, 
heresie or of any suche fals doetrynes or any opinions contrary to the 
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commen doctry ne of the churche ¢ aforsaid, or if | may knowe any of 


their fautours, ‘comfortours, conselours or de fensours, or any that have 
suspecte bookes or quayers of suche errours, heresies Sand damnable 
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opinions, 1 shall withoute delaye geve knowlege unto your goode 
lordship or unto the ordinarye or ordinaries of the same persones or 
elles unto your and their officers, soo god helpe me and holydome and 
thies holy evangelies. In wittnes wherof to these presentes with myn 
owne hand I have made and subscribed the signe of the holy crosse.” of. 

Et deinde idem Reverendissimus pater eosdem a sententia excom- 
municationis, quam premissorum pretextu incurrerunt absolvit, et 
sacramentis ecclesie, ac communioni fidelium restituit. Et tunc 
ibidem in partem poenitentiee primo injunxit eisdem et eorum singulis 
quod confiteantur see sacerdoti, et recipiant eucharistiam, Item, quod 
eant ad videndum Willelmum Carder ignem passurum propter suam 
incorrigibilitatem, Et insuper tune ibidem Reverendissimus pater 
assignavit eisdem diem Lunee proximum extune sequentem, hora 
octava ante meridiem ad recipiendum reliquam partem pcenitentie 
sue. 


( To be continued.) 
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SACRED POETRY. 


THE SEASONS. 


Wuewn clouded sky and falling leaf 
Proclaim the year’s decay, 
What marvel if a shade of grief 
O’er thoughtful brows should stray ? 
The wailing blast, the tempest drear, 
Are notes to sadden, not to cheer ; 
The wheels roll solemn on our ear 
Of fleeting autumn-day. 


Lorn sounds !—How different from the strain 
The glad heart learns to sing, 
When wak’ning earth obeys again 
The trumpet-call of spring ! 
Yet why repine? Heaven’s purest light, 
Untemper'd, blinds our mortal sight ; 
And joys, be sure, unchequer’d quite, 
No lasting charm will bring. 


With hearts that would redeem the time 
True holiness must wear, 

Like earth, her autumn and her prime, 
A dark side and a fair; 

There are who love her hymns of praise, 

Iler ritual sweet of festal days, 

But shrink, alas! her sterner ways 
Of penitence to share. 


Yet one the teaching of God's word, 
And teaching of his year, 

That ever best the notes accord 

Of love and holy fear ;— 
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Love, by repentance calm’d and tried, 
On steadier wing shall upward glide, 
And heavenly faith be purified 

By memories severe. 


Taught by the Church's feasts to rise, 
Erst by her vigils bow’d, 

We trim our frail bark for the skies 
Through sunshine and through cloud ; 

So might we gain, like saints of yore, 

The vision of the lucid shore, 

The deeper life, the purer lore, 
Unkenn’d by this world’s crowd. 


Far o’er the sand their footmarks clear, 
Tell how in love and awe 
They to the central deeps drew near 
Of Heaven’s unfathom'd Law : 
Appalling waves! that ne’er retreat, 
Save at the touch of holy feet, 
Few for your mysteries are meet, 
Which saints and martyrs saw ! 
All Saints’ Day. iia 





TWO SKETCHES, 
NO. I. 


‘“ Hfe resolved to make a progress into the northern parts of his kingdom, 
and to be solemnly crowned in his kingdom of Scotland. . . . And the king 
appeared with no less lustre at Edenborough than at White-Hall ; and in this 
pomp his coronation passed with all the solemnity and evidence of publick joy 
that could be expected or imagined.”—Clarendon’s History. 


Ir was a solemn day ; and words of prayer, 

Within an ancient chapel, breathed their spell 

Of consecrating might upon the air ; 

And loyal voices did the chorus swell 

That in the sacred service rose and fell : 

And light of many a varied hue was pour’d 

On altar, niche, and sculptured corbetel— 

On prelate’s robe—on warrior’s gleaming sword, 
From each bright-tinted pane with holy legend stored. 


The daylight through the gorgeous oriel stream’d 
On heads low bent, and hands clasp’d silently ; 
On the grey locks of aged men, who seem’d 
Wrapt in devotion’s mute intensity ; 
And youth’s bright tresses, manhood’s fiery eye, 
Glanced as the crimson lustre o’er them play d : 
The while, with their deep accents, rose on high 
One earnest voice, imploring heavenly aid, 

‘Twas needed all too soon by him who lowly pray’d ! 


And he, who loyal homage well might claim, 
Of regal port, and eye of gravest thought, 
What need to ¢ell his most unhappy name ? 
ZReZ 
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The high, pale brow, with placid beauty fraught, 

The sober shade, from chasten’d feeling caught, 

The patient lip that never breathed complaint, 

The majesty with each calm feature wrought, 

Though rude the pen or pencil that would paint, 
Oh, who can gaze thereon, nor own thee, Royal Saint! 


He rose—a diadem was on his brow, 
And Scotland’s noblest knelt around him there, 
And trusty hearts—they seem’d such !—breathed the vow, 
How well remember’d let the block declare, 
The oath of fealty to the Stuart’s heir : 
Heir of their evil fortune, yet the best 
Who ever bore their weary crown of care. 
Alas! the thorny circlet of unrest, 
How sorely on that brow its weight of anguish prest ! 


NO. II. 


The deed of sin drew near. No crown graced then 
The temples of the captive! Royalty, 
Power, Splendour, and the falser hearts of men, 
All had forsaken—left him there—to die ! 
Flown were the mocking-birds of Flattery, 
Whose syren-song is but in sunshine heard : 
None linger’d still that crownless monarch nigh, 
In sorrow tried, by peril undeterred ;— 

Ay, me! such friends are rare as is the fabled bird! 


The moonlight stream’d within a narrow cell, 
And softly o’er the patient martyr shone ; 
Upon a scroll of blessed truth it fell, 
Whose comfort ye¢ was his—all others gone ! 
That holy page his eye was fix’d upon. 
Striving, by that calm moonlight, from the Word 
Of Him, the Saviour of the helpless one, 
To seek the strength, not vainly then implored! 
The everlasting grace, wherewith that page was stored. 


All slowly, gently, did the moonbeam glide 
Along the scroll of purest lore, as though 
It were a ray, from Heaven sent, to guide 
His dying eye from truth to truth—to shew 
All that th’ embodied spirit here may know 
Of the bright realm that should—how quickly !—dawn 
Upon the darkness of this world of woe. 
Well needed he the hope of that blest morn 
To cheer him in such hour, so desolate and lorn! 
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He knew that when the moon again shone there, 
That cell of stern captivity would be 
All tenantless—’twould gleam but on the bare 
And rugged wall, and dreary vacancy ; 
The earth should know him then no more; and he 
Should sin and sorrow far behind him leave. 
His spirit, from all earthly fetters free, 
_ Blest with that joy which heart may not conceive : 
Cromwell! thine iron grasp could not of that bereave ! 
a" 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION. 


* Indulgences and Pardons.”"* 


NO. XIV. 
(Continued from vol. xxii. p. 395.) 


Sir,—On the subject of the doctrine of indulgences and pardons, as 
maintained by the church of Rome at the present day, much difhi- 
culty exists. We must, of course, turn to the Council of Trent, (A.v. 
1563,) for any authorized development of the views of the Roman 
catholics on this point. We have already seen that Leo X., by a bull, 
dated Nov. 9th, 1518, set forth the efficacy and validity of indulgences, 


and asserted that he himself, “* as successor of St. Peter, and vicar of 


Christ, had power to grant them, both for the living and the dead ;”’ 
and * that this was the doctrine of the church of Rome, which is 
nother and mistress of all Christians—a doctrine which ought to be 
received of whosoever would be in the communion of the church.” 
This bull was sent through Cardinal Cajetan} (a.v. 1518) to all the 








* The subject of ‘* Image Worship and Relics” will be continued in a subsequent 
number. 

t Cardinal Cajetan, who was a strenuous opponent of Luther, published two 
treatises on Indulgences, in which he teaches ‘‘ that by indulgences the temporal 
punishment is pardoned; that this punishment cannot be pardoned,—no, not in 
baptism, but by virtue of the sufferings of Jesus Christ ; that, therefore, we must 
suppose that the church dispenses the treasures of his merits by indulgences, and 
likewise, those of the superabundant merits of the suints—that is, their satisfactory and 
painful works, which they have performed and endured, without being indebted, upon 
their own accounts, to the justice of God for temporal punishments ; that the pope and the 
bishops may dispense this treasure separately from the sacraments; that it is neces- 
sary that the indulgence be granted for a good reason, but that it ought always to 
be presumed that the reason expressed in the bull is good and valid; and to the end 
that the person who receives the indulgence may reap advantage thereby, the car- 
dinal requires, ‘‘ that he be in a disposition to make as much satisfaction to God as 
he can, and that he be in a state of grace, when he performs what is prescribed to 
him for receiving the benefit of an indulgence.” We have two other treatises 
from the pen of Cardinal Cajetan, which speak more at large on the subject of 
indulgences. He says “ that the rise of indulgences is very uncertain, — that 
we have no account of it either in the scriptures or in the writings of the an- 
cient doctors, whether Greek or Latin; all we know is that S. Gregory (a.p. 601) 
instituted the indulgences of stations ; that after him some popes granted indulgences 
very imprudently and to no purpose; that afterwards indulgences were granted to 
those who went to the Holy Land; and though we find nothing of it in the law, 
yet nobody doubts that the crusade was accompanied with a plenary indulgence.” 
The definition which he gives of an indulgence is, “ that it is an absolution from the 
penance that is enjoined in the penitential courts.’”” And as to the bull of Pope 
Boniface VILI., in relation to the jubilee, a.p. 1300, in which that pope declared 
“that it was his intention to free those who should take the benefit of it from all 
punishment, whether enjoined or to be enjoined,” he answers, ‘‘ That the pope 
spake on that occasion like a private doctor, and that he was mistaken in that par- 
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archbishops and bishops of Germany, with commandment to publish 
it, and severely, and under pain of excommunication, reserved to the 
popc, to enjoin all men not to have any other faith.”—Father Paul's 
Hist. of Council of Trent, p.8. In the year 1522, Adrian V1. suc- 
ceeded Leo X., and began with much diligence to reform the church. 
He had, long prior to Luther’s notoriety, written on the subject of 
« Indulgences,” and he now desired to establish, by an apostolical 
decree, and as pope, that doctrine which, as a private man, he had 
taught and maintained in his writings—that is, “ That an indulgence 
being granted to one who shall do such a godly work, the work may 
be performed by some in such perfection that he may obtain the in- 
dulgence; but if it want something of that exactness, the worker 
obtaineth not all the indulgence, but only so much as answereth to 
the imperfect work.” The pope thought by this means that he should 
“ not only provide against all scandal hereafter, but remedy also those 
that were past; because, it being possible to qualify with so good 
circumstances every little work, that it may deserve any great reward, 
Luther's objection was answered—viz., ‘how by offering a penny so 
great a treasure could be gained ;’ and seeing that, by defect of the 
work, he that gaineth not all, gaineth, notwithstanding, a proportion- 
able part, the faithful drew not themselves back from seeking tndu/- 
gences.”” Such was the opinion of Adrian VI., 1522. But Friar 
Thomas, of Gaeta, Cardinal of St. Situs, (Cardinal Cajetan,) an 
able divine, whose sentiments I have given in the above note, dis- 
suaded him, telling him “ that it was to publish that truth which, for 
the safety of souls, it was better to keep secret among learned men, 


a oe 


ticular, as he also was when he said in the same place, that vows are dispensed with 
by indulgences. He confesses that if the popes had pleased they might have given 
indulgences for all appointed penances, whether enjoined or not, provided that the 
guilt be forgiven; but he does not think that the popes ever exercised this power.” 
He adds that “ those who by the indulgence are absolved from the penances enjoined by 
the priests, are consequently absolved from the punishment which they owe to God, be- 
cause it is by this penance that the penitent makes satisfaction to God, and that the 
indulgence is instead of the penance.” As for the souls departed, Cajetan is of opinion 
* that indulgences do not extend to them, unless it be by way of suffrage or interces- 
sion, as he explains it in another place. One of the principal questions he there 
treats of is this, “ Whether the souls in purgatory are ever delivered from their pains 
by indulgences ?” He says that ‘* Indulgences are effectual for delivering the souls in 
purgatory from their pains, per modum suffragii satisfactorii ; but this is owing only to 
the mercy of God, who is graciously pleased to accept of satisfactory suffrages for 
the relief of those souls, so that the dead cannot derive any benefit from those indul- 
gences, according to the rigour of divine justice, but only on account of God’s mercy 
In accepting them.” He adds that “ all those in purgatory may receive benefit by 
indulgences, but especially those who in this life have merited that they should 
receive benefit by them.” He says, “ that it is probable that those who in this life 
were forgetful of the souls departed, and neglected to satisfy for their sins, receive 
no advantage from those suffrages.” It is, in fine, his opinion, that “ the pope grants 
tndulgences to the souls in purgatory by the same power that he grants them to the living, 
though they be applied to the souls departed by way of suffrage, and to the living by way 
of absolution.” Cardinal Cajetan was selected by Pope Leo X. to go into Germany, 
and Oppose the doctrines of Luther, a.v. 1518; the above development of his 
opinions on the subject of indulgences will, therefore, tend to throw considerable 
light on the views of the church of Rome at that period, and, consequently, on the 
somewhat ambiguous decree of the Tridentine council on the same subject. 
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and that it was rather disputable than decided; therefore, though he 
himself steadfastly believed it in his conscience, he had, notwithstanding, 
so expressed it in his writings, that not any, save the most learned, coudd 
gather it from his words; which doctrine being divulged and autho- 
rized, there would be danger that even learned men would conclude 
that the pope’s grant profited nothing, but that all ought to be attri- 
buted to the quality of the work, which would absolutely diminish 
men’s hot desires to purchase indulgences, and lessen the esteem of the 
pope's authority.” The cardinal added, “ That he had studied the 
subject deeply, had written a book (see note sup.) on the subject, by 
command of Leo X., and had discussed the subject at large in two 
public conferences with Luther.’ He strongly urged the pope to re- 
turn to the primitive practice; the decretals plainly shewing that 
‘* indulgence is absolution from penance, imposed in confession only ;” 
and that the heavy scandals, past, present, and to come, could only be 
remedied by reverting to the practices adopted in the golden age of the 
primitive church ; that if the disused penitentiary canons should be again 
observed, and convenient penance imposed, every one would see the 
necessity and utility of indulgences, and would earnestly seek them 
to free themselves from the great burthen of penance. ‘That the 
prelates would then have absolute command over the faithful, because 
they would be held in continued exercise with penance, and that the 
people, curbed by penance, weuld think no more of the Lutheran 
innovation.” —Father Paul’s “ History of the Council of Trent,” p. 20. 
Adrian was much pleased with this opinion; and having been pro- 
posed in the Penitentiary Court, numerous assemblies were held, con- 
sisting of the deputies of the Reformation and the Penitentiaries, to 
devise means of carrying the proposed measure into effect. But all 
in vain! And, in conclusion, Lorenzo Puccio, a Florentine, Cardinal 
of Santi Quatri, and chief penitentiary, communicated to the pope, 
by general assent of the assembly, “ That the proposition was thought 
impossible; that the canonical punishments were grown into disuse, 
because they could be no longer inflicted, for want of the ancient zeal ; 
that this present age was not like unto those that were past, in which 
all the constitutions of the church were received without thinking any 
more of them; whereas, every one now will be a judge, and examine 
the reasons, and form his own conclusions.” The cardinal urged upon 
the pope “to remember that famous place in the Gloss, alleged by him 
in his Fourth Book on the Sentences, ¢ that concerning the value of 
indulgences, the complaint is both old and doubtful,’ that he should 
consider the four opinions, all catholic, and yet so different to that which 
the Gloss doth recite; whereby it is manifest that this matter in these 
times require silence rather than discussion.” ‘The reasons assigned 
perplexed the mind of Adrian, and the question remained undecided.* 





—— 








—_——- 


* The difference of opinion in the church of Rome respecting indulgences at 
that period, and much earlier, was very great. Gregory de Valentia, in his work, 
‘* De Indulgentiis,” says, ** that ecclesiastical indulgence of itself would remit no 
punishment, either in the judgment of the church, or in the judgment of God; but 
that it was a pious kind of fraud, whereby the church, by promising such remission, 
may allure men to the devout performance of good works, which were required in 
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During the progress of the Council of ‘Trent, A.p. 1563, under the 
papacy of Pius LV., Father Paul tells us “ that the congregation 
treated of ‘ indulyences ;’ the difficulty and length of which matter 
made the major part anxious to speak of it no more, as all were 
desirous of avoiding impediments, but some wished to handle them, 
(see Pallavicino, part iii. p. 8327,) saying that otherwise the heretics 
would say that they were omitted because there was no ground to 
maintain them; others thought it sufficient to speak of their use, and 
to take away the abuses which the corruptions of the times had brought 
in.” At length the Bishop of Modena told the Fathers that “ in case 
they would handle ¢ indulgences’ as they had done ‘justification’ —con- 
sidering all the clauses and determining all the questions, they would 
find it a very difficult task, and requiring a prolonged period of debate ; 
that it was impossible to make the matter plain but by determining 
the following points: whether indulgences are absolutions, or compensa- 
tions only, and suffrages ; whether they do remit the penalties imposed 
by the confessor only, or all that are due ; whether the treasure which 
is put for their foundation doth only consist of the merits of Christ, or 
whether those of saints be required also; whether they may be 
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—_— 


the form of the indulgence. Just as a mother when she teaches her child to run by 
promising him an apple, notwithstanding she has not the least intention of fulfilling 
her promise. We have already learnt the opinion of Cardinal Cajetan, a.v. 1527. 
It may not be uninteresting to examine the opinions of one or two other prominent 
divines of that important period. Cassander, one of the most Jearned men of his 
time, who died in 1566, says “ that indulgence was formerly a relaxation of one part of 
the canonical punishment, which has since been transferred to the penances and satis- 
factions now imposed ; and that the power of granting them is solely lodged in the pope.” 
Cassander adds that “ it would be very advisable if the granting of indulgences was in 
some measure corrected and moderated.” Maldonat, a Spanish Jesuit, who was born 
in 1534, and died in 1583,‘ approves of the opinion of those divines who look on indul- 
gences to be only a relaxation of the penalties enjoined by the priest in the sacrament of 
penance, or by the ecclesiastical law ; and concludes from thence that indulgences 
granted to the dead are not, properly speaking, ‘indulgences,’ and can be service- 
able only by way of suffrage.” Ile holds also, with the Louvain school, “ that it 
is not the merits of the saints which compose the treasure of indulgences in the 
church, but only the merits of Jesus Christ.” He owns, also, contrary to the 
common opinion, “ that indulgences are not always valid for the time for which 
they are granted, because sad Ramon are frequently given for more years than a 
man ean live.” Michael Baius, who was born in 1513, and died 1589, ‘* owns that 
indulgences ought to be rejected, if they were not above 600 years old in the church.” 
When he proceeds to explain what an “ indulgence” is, he observes, “‘ that sins de- 
serve a punishment, and that this punishment cannot be remitted but by satisfaction 
in this life by works of penance, and, in the next, by sufferings.” This being sup- 
posed, he undertakes “ to prove three things :—first, that indulgences have always 
been known and used in the church, though they were not very common so long as 
the discipline of penance preserved its vigour. Secondly, that indulgences exempt 
penitents suffering in another life, as satisfaction exempts them in this. Thirdly, 
that indulgences are not only granted by the merits of Jesus Christ, but likewise, 
by the merits of his saints.” He proves this antiquity of indulgences by the apostle 
St. Paul's indulgence towards the incestuous Corinthian, and by testimonies out of 
St. Cyprian. He produces the same examples and authorities to shew that “ they 
serve to remit the pains of another life, because they are instead of satisfaction.” 
Lastly, he says that ‘they are granted by the merits of the saints; not that any 
saint can merit for us the remission of our sins, but because, by the communion of 


their charity, they make us worthy to be delivered by the price of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.” 
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given though the receiver perform nothing ; and whether they extend 
to the dead; together with other questions of infinite difficulty.” 
But, adds the bishop, “to determine that the church may grant indul- 
gences, without defining what they are, and hath done so at all times, 
and that they are profitable for the faithful, needeth no great disputa- 
tion. (See Chemnitius, Examen Con. Trid.—Pars Quarta, page 47.) 
The authority to grant them is proved from scripture ; their continued 
use by apostolical tradition and authority of councils; and the perspi- 
cuity of the whole matter by the uniform doctrine of the schoolmen. 
That upon these data a decree could be composed without difficulty, 
avoiding abuses.” ‘This opinion had many followers; and he, with 
other bishops, was deputed to make a decree in this sense; adding a 
provision against abuses. ‘ Hist. of Council of Trent,” page 747. 
A few days having elapsed, the following result was obtained: “ ‘The 
decrees of indulgences,” says Father Paul, “ finishing the council, and 
demanding confirmation, were read, and approved by all. After 
dinner, the session was held, in which the decree of indulgence was 
read, containing the following decision :*—-“ lorasmuch as the power 
of granting indulgences has been granted by Jesus Christ to the church, 
which, even from the earliest times, has made use of that very power 
which was given to it from God; the holy council teacheth and com- 
mandeth that the use of indulgences—so very saving to Christian 
people, and approved by the authority of holy councils—ought to be 
retained in the church; and condemneth those by anathema, who 
either affirm them to be useless, or deny that the church has a power 
of granting them; only it wishes that there might be moderation 
shewn in granting them, according to the ancient and approved custom 
in the church, lest, by too much easiness, the discipline of the church 
may be weakened. But as for the abuses which have crept in among 


them, by reason whereof this remarkable word, indulgence, (insigne hoc’ 


tndulgentiarum nomen,) is blasphemed by heretics, those the holy 


_——_——_ a SS SS —— 


* The following is the ‘‘ Decretum de Indulgentits,” extracted from the “ Examen” 
of Chemnitius :—Cum potestas conferendi indulgentias a Christo ecclesia sit con- 
cessa, atque hujusmodi potestate, divinitus sibi tradita, antiquissimis etiam tem- 
poribus usa fuerit, sacro-sancta synodus indulgentiarum usum, Christiano populo 
maxime salutarem, et coneiliorum sacrorum authoritate probatum, in ecclesia retinendum 
esse docet et precipit, eosque anathemate damnat, qui aut inutiles esse asserunt, vel eas 
concedendi in ecclesia potestatem esse negant. In his tamen concedendis, moderationem 
juxta veterem et probatam in ecclesia consuetudinem, adhiberi cupit, ne nimia 
facilitate ecclesiastica disciplina enervetur, Abusus vero, qui in his irrepserunt, et 
quorum occasione insigne hoc indulgentiarum nomen ab hereticis blasphematur, 
emendatos et correctos cupiens, presenti decreto generaliter statuit, pravos questus 
omnes pro his consequendis, (unde plurimum in Christiano populo abusuum causa 
fluxit) omnino abolendos esse. Cateros vero, qui ex superstitione, ignorantia, 
irreverentia, aut aliunde quomodocunque provenerunt, cum ob multiplices locorum 
et provinciarum, apud quas hi committuntur, corruptelas, commode nequeant 
specialiter prohiberi, mandat omnibus episcopis, ut diligenter quisque hujusmodi 
abusus ecclesia sua colligat, eosque in prima synodo provinciali referat ; ut aliorum 
quoque episcoporum sententia cogniti, statim ad summum Romanum pontificem 
deferantur; cujus authoritate et prudentia, quod universali ecclesia expediet, sta- 
tuatur ; ut ita sanctarum Indulgentiarum munus, pie sancte, et incorrupte, omnibus fide- 
libus dispensetur.”—Chemnitius, page 40. De Indulgentiis. (See also Pallavicino, 
Pars Tertia, page 327.) 
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council desiring to have reformed and corrected, doth, by this present 
decree, in general enact, that all wicked gain in procuring them, which 
has been the cause of very many great abuses among Christian people, 
shall be abolished ; and for the rest, which have arisen from superstition, 
ignorance, irreverence, or from any other cause whatever, since, by 
reason of the various corruptions of the places and provinces where they 
are committed, there cannot be a special prohibition conveniently made, 
it commands all bishops to collect, each man diligently in his own 
diocese, all these sort of abuses, and to report them in the first pro- 
vincial synod, that so, when they have been declared to be such by 
the sentence of other bishops, they may immediately be laid before 
the sovereign pontiff, by whose authority and prudence that may be deter- 
mined which shall be most expedient to the universal church ; and con- 
sequently that by this means “ the treasure of sacred indulgences” may 
be dispensed to all the faithful, piously, holily, and without corrup- 
tion.—Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, p. 757; and 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist. Cent. 16th, p. 389. This decree of the Council of 
‘Trent by no means enables us to form a definite opinion as to the 
authorized definition of indulgences in the church of Rome, inasmuch 
as the decree is intentionally ambiguous,* and every succeeding pope 


oe — 


* “The doctrines,” says Bishop Taylor, in his “ Dissuasive from Popery,” 
sect. 3rd, “ which built up the new fabric of indulgences, were so dangerous to 
determine, so improbable, so unreasonable, or at best so uncertain and invidious, that, 
according to the advice of the Bishop of Modena, the Council of Trent left all the 
doctrines and all the cases of conscience quite alone, and slubbered the whole matter, 
both in the question of indulgences and purgatory, in general and recommendatory 
terms; affirming that the power of giving indulgence is in the church, and that the 
use is wholesome ; and that all hard and subtle questions—viz., concerning purga- 
tory, which although (if it be at all) it is a fire, yet it is the fuel of indulgences, and 
maintains them wholly; all that is suspected to be false, and all that is uncertain, 
and whatever is curious and superstitious, scandalous, or for filthy lucre, be laid 
aside. And in the meantime, they tell us not what is and what is not superstitious, 
nor what is scandalous, nor what they mean by the general term of “* Indulgence ;” 
and they establish no doctrine, neither curious nor incurious, nor durst they decree 
the very foundation of this whole matter—the church’s treasure; neither durst they 
meddle with it, but left it where they found it, and continued in the abuses, and 
proceeded in the practice, and set their doctors, as well as they can, to defend all the 
new, and curious, and scandalous questions, and to uphold the gainful trade.” Dr. 
Phillpotts, Lord Bishop of Exeter, in his “ Letters to Charles Butler,” page 171, 
says that ‘‘ Though the Council of Trent, in the hurry of winding up their long 
arrears, had not time for entering into details, yet they thought it right to decree (see 
the ‘* Decretum,” sup.) most authoritatively, that Christ had given to the church the 
power of conferring indulgences,and condemn with an anathema those who deny it.” The 
bishop refers also to the expression of the council, “ calestes nos ecclesia Thesauros,” 
and having quoted the Bull of Clement VI., and that of Leo X., ‘‘ De Indul- 
gentiis,” and the proposition for which Luther was formally condemned by the Romish 
church — “ thesauri ecclesia, unde papa dat indulgentias, non sunt merita Christi 
et sanctorum”’—in illustration of the views of the council on this head, he adds, “ I 
would only remark, that as all these bulls preceded the Council of ‘I'rent, and espe- 
cially as it was the very end of that council to correct the heretical notions which had 
been spread by Luther and his followers, we must understand the expression of 
‘ heavenly treasures of the church,’ applied by it to ‘ indulgences,’ in the sense which 
had been so distinctly, so repeatedly, and so recently declared by holy pontifis to be 
the sense of the church.”—Page 173, Ranchin, in his ‘* Review of the Council of 
Trent,” says, “* ‘This council was likewise pressed about the reformation in indud- 
gences, by Charles IX., and the German nation, to which it was reason that 
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claims, under the express sanction of the council, the exposition and 
declaration of such doubts as may arise from any ambiguity, either in 
the iy oe or in the decrees of councils, Thus, in the last session 
it was decreed that, “ If it so fall out that anything herein contained 
stand in need of further declaration or determination, besides other 
remedies appointed in this council, the holy synod trusts that the 
most blessed Bishop of Rome* will take order that the necessities 
of the provinces shall be provided for, to God’s glory and the 
peace of the church; either by sending for such (out of such pro- 
vinces especially where such difficulty shall arise) as he shall think fit 
to negotiate such a business; or by holding a general council, if he 
thinks it necessary; or any other more commodious way, as he thinks 
good.” Thus,” remarks Ranchin, in his “ History of the Council of 
Trent, p. 202, “ the council refers the exposition and declaration of 
such doubts and controversies as may arise about it solely and wholly 
to the pope. True, the pope may, if he thinks necessary, refer the 
question in debate to a general council, (but the sting and venom of it 
is in the tail,) or may adopt any other way for the solution of doubts as 
shall seem to him to be most convenient. The Councils of Constance, 
A.D. 1414, and that of Basil, a.p. 1431, did not use the matter so, 
but piously “ ordained that from thenceforward general councils should be 
holden from ten years to ten years.” ‘This keeping of councils every 
ten years was found so necessary that the pope was forbid to prolong 
the time, but our Trent fathers were of a different opinion; and 
whereas, the popes in times past, when living in open sin, were brought 
under some discipline by the Councils of Pisa (A.p, 1408), Constance 
(A.D. 1414), Sienna (a.po. 1424), Basil (a.p, 1431), Lausane (A.0. 
1448), and the second of Pisa (a.p. 1423), where many ofthe popes 


were deposed, where many good rules were made for the holding of 


councils, tending principally to the reformation of the abuses of the 
pope and court of Rome, where it was religiously ordained that 
general councils should be called and celebrated every ten years, we 
may observe, as regards the Trent council, that Pope Judius //1., in 
his bull, December 15, 1551, engrosseth to himself the sole right and 
authority of calling councils. “ We,’ saith he, “ to whom it belongs, as 
being now pope, to call and direct general councils ;’’ and this is the bull 
wherein he signified the continuation of the Council of Trent, and is 





some regard should be had. Some will tell me that so there was, If so, I am 
much deceived.” He then quotes the decree given above, and the caution annexed, 
and adds, ‘‘ Here we observe that process is made against those under-rogues of 
wallet-bearers and beggars who undertook to sell these false spices on behalf of the 
bishops and other inferior officers; but as to the pope, his authority is preserved safe 
and sound, as well in this as in all the rest. His penitentiary-tax is neither dead nor 
sick for all this decree, for it abolished only all wicked gains that arise from the grant 
of indulgences ; but who dare be so bold as to refer that to the pope? He would be 
damned for it a thousand years for want of indulgences. Judge what reformation 
they will make of this matter who are the authors of this disorder ; who reap profit 
by it; who build their greatness upon it ; and who, by that means, make themselves 
omnipotent over weak and fearful souls.” —Lib. v. p. 260. 

* * Precipit, ut quidquid ab illis prestitum est, sanctissimo Romano pontifici 
exhibeatur, ut ejus judicio atque auctoritate terminetur, et evulgetur.”—Pallavicino, 
part iii., p-32 ‘ 
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inserted amongst the acts of that assembly. But this was not all, 
Having declared himself the president of the council, the pope adds, 
‘‘ ordaining, nevertheless, that whatsoever any man, by what authority 
soever, shall attempt the contrary, whether he know of this or not, 
shall be void, and of no effect ; wherefore it shall not be lawful for any 
man in the world to break or infringe this present act of our advice, 
pleasure, innovation and decrees; or, out of an audacious rashness, to 
contradict it.” All these assumptions were conceded to by the 
fathers of the Trent council, inasmuch as the council, having been 
dormant for four years, and been adjourned to Bononia (Bologna) by 
Paul IIL., a.v. 1548, was brought back again to Trent, by virtue of 
this bull, and proceeded upon the pope’s dictation, We may add the 
two following clauses, whereby the papal authority is in all things 
reserved. Inthe second decree of the sixth session it is said, “ The 
same holy council, the same legates there presiding, intending to pro- 
secute the business in hand, touching reformation, hath resolved that 
it be ordained as followeth, saving always, in all things, the authority of 
the holy see apostolic.” And in the 2Ist ch. of the last session, 
“ Finally, the holy council declares, that in all and everything which 
hath been ordained in this holy council, touching reformation of 
manners and ecclesiastical discipline, under what clauses or words 
soever expressed, as well under Pope Paul II]. and Julius IIT., as 
under the most blessed Pius 1V., they were so ordained and decreed 
as that the authority of the holy see apostolic is, and must always be, under- 
stood to be reserred.” It is a fact closely connected with the present 
subject, that, at the close of the Council of Trent, on the last day of 
its session, Cardinal 'Morone, as chief president, granted to every one 
who was present in the session, or had assisted in the council, a plenary 
indulgence ; aud blessed the council and dismissed them. Cardinal 
Paleotto adds, “ Nemo erat qui non vultu, verbis, totoque corpore, 
summam* hilaritatem significaret Deum laudantes.”—See Pallavicino, 
Pars Tertia, p. 343. 
E, C. HARINGTON. 
St. David's, Exeter, March, 3, 1843. 


( To be continued.) 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL. 





Str,—I have searched in vain for a statistical view of the present 
state of the dioceses of England and Wales, for the area and popu- 
lation, in 1841, of each see, and its component parts —the arch- 
deaconries and deaneries. I required this information, and the Parlia- 
ment ought to require it, to understand the bearings and effect of Dr. 
Nicholl’s Ecclesiastical Courts Bill. We havea Colonial Church Atlas, 
which 1am told sells well, in which the area and population of our foreign 
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* Pallavicino says, “ Accesserunt communi gaudio festa acclamationes. Ha a 
Lotharingo composite, pro more veterum synodorum, et ab eo precinente sunt 
edite, cui reliquorum patrum chorus respondebat.’—Pallavicino, p. 329, Pars Tert, 
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sees are described; but there is no home church atlas, no guide, no 
clergy list, upon which any reliance can be placed. Locality is alto- 
gether neglected ; general alphabets are used, and errors continued 
from year to year, as they ever will be on the present system, which 
need only be compared with the Army, Navy, and East India Registers, 
to discover its defects and inferiority. Being well acquainted with the 
most ancient, extensive, and populous archdeaconry in England— 
that of Cornwall—the boundaries of which are more natural and better 
defined than, perhaps, any other, I send you a hasty sketch of its 
area, parishes, churches, population in 1841, &c., with the hope 
that whilst many are giving very zealous and merited assistance 
to the Camden and other societies for the restoration of our churches, 
some few may be found to attend to the statistics of ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts, and, by outline maps and tabular data, to remove the lack of 
correct information on the points above-mentioned, which every one 
at all conversant with the subject will readily admit does now exist. 
Yours, &c., Joun WALLIs. 


The archdeaconry of Cornwall retains, probably, the same bound- 
aries as the ancient bishopric, which was transferred (a.p. 1034) from 
St. Germans to Crediton, and finally to Exeter (a.p, 1050). It isdivided 
into eight deaneries—the four eastern severed from Devon by the rivers 
‘Tamar and Carey and Marsland brook ; and from the four western by 
the rivers Foy, and Alan or Camel. It includes the whole county of 
Cornwall, except a small angle of St. Budeaux parish, on the Devon- 
shire bank of the ‘Tamar, and a larger portion of Bridgerule parish, on 
the Cornish side of that river. It embraces also a small but interesting 
part of Devon—namely, Mount Edgecumbe, in Plymouth harbour, with 
the two Devonshire portions of Maker parish; and Werrington Park 
and parish, near Launceston, with the two adjoining parishes and hamlet 
of Northpetherwin, St. Giles inthe Heath, and Northcot ; these last, I 
believe, forming the ancient manor of Werrington, formerly part of 
the possessions of Tavistock Abbey. It runs westwardly more than 
100 miles, from the Tamar to Scilly, and southerly, from Hartland or 
Moorwinstow to Ram Head, upward of 50 miles. 

The following is a summary of the eight deaneries : 


Number of No. of Churches 





, 

Parishes. and Chapels, repeetien. 
1. East ... eee 26 eee 3 ove 30,759 
2. ‘Trigg Major ... 32 ose 33 _ 22,938 
3. Trigg Minor... 20 eee 21 ose 19,211 
4. West... ove 19 ove 23 ose 19,393 
5. Pyder “es 21 eee 22 ose 68,145 
6. Powder ‘ 38 nt 42 oe 28,965 
7. Kirrier oon 26 one 33 een 62,924 
8. Penwith eee 25 eee 30 oes 92,057 
207 240 344,392 


Increase of persons in 1841], 40,919 ; 1831, 40,454 ; in twenty years, 81,373. 


The churches are 205 (Temple parish and St. James Tregony hay- 
ing none) and 35 chapels, not including the chapels at St. Michael’s 
Mount and Bodmin Gaol, ‘The two parishes of St. Budeaux and 
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between the counties of Cornwall and Devon thus— 

St. Budeaux, C. Devon: 1 church; chapel building; population, 
745 ; Cornwall, 45=790.—Bridgerule, Devon: 1 church ; population, 
221; Cornwall, 276—497. This sketch, therefore, contains a notice 
of 209 parishes, out of which the archdeaconry, county, two parlia- 
mentary divisions, and thirteen poor law unions of Cornwall, are all 


formed, 
County of Cornwall... 
Parts of Devon ies 
The Area— 
Devon bee oe 
Cornwall ... ‘ 


Population. 


341,331 
4,348 


Acres. 
22,680 
855,380 


878,060 





Bridgerule belong to the archdeaconry of Totnes, and are divided 


The Area of the Archdeaconry is, 872,450 acres = 1364 square miles 


County 


. 855,380 ,, = 13363 


” 


” 





The total population of the 209 parishes is 345,679—virz., 


The diocese of Exeter is fast approaching Wales in population. 


Wales contains 911,321 ; Exeter, 875,010 persons. 


Area of Wales, 


7425 square miles; See of Exeter, 3906. Henry VIII. intended to 
restore the Cornish bishopric, of which some curious Saxon notices, 
between A.D, 940 and 1020, were discovered in 1833, on a copy of 
the Vulgate then deposited in the British Museum, and designated by 


number 9381. 
table. 


An alphabetical list should be added to the following 


N.B.—Peculiars—i.e., parishes exempt from the archdeacon’s juris- 
diction, amounting to 29, and part of Padstow—are printed in Italics ; 
parts of Devonshire in black letter; parishes connected with a brace 
on the left form one benefice, of which the daughter or subordinate 
churches are marked thus *; Ch, signifies chapel ; C. Perpetual curacy ; 


R. Rectory; V. Vicarage. 


or officiating, within the archdeaconry is about 290. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL—-CENSUS OF JUNE 7, 1841. 


I. DEANERY OF EAST. 


Maker, Devon, 2 pts. ? 1156 
HMillbrook Hh. PV. - 
Cornwall t 5 1569 | 
en sncnsee R. 
Eddystone Lighthouse, 
nine miles ..... ccecee 
hs RUD > siviobinatess R. 

Antony ...... wely 1774 
Torpoint Ch, § °° 1747 
St. Stephen’s ...... y 1422) 

Saltash Ch....... , ° 15414 
Botesfleming ......... R. 
Landulph  .......0006. R. 
Sheviock ..coccoccsccece R. 

St. Germans, ...... Cc 

Hessenford Ch. ; 
© Se. Braey, severe a § 

1 oedvaks seutetveases ¥ « 893) 











0 ae oe 

a eee R. 

9725 Quethiock ........ oe | A 

Menheniot ....ccocccee Ve 

800 Bek: IU. caadnciecsonnss R. 

St. Dominick.........R. 

71 RQ cintébincuiee R. 

149 * Callington ......... R, 

Calstock, .....000. 

2894 | “Gunnis Lake Ch. f ® 

Linkinhorne ......... V. 

2963 Stokeclimsland ...... R. 

250 POU GHIEE dcccknecensuce R. 

550 | Lewanick ccccccocccce Vs 

567 PO cscisstensisecann R. 

2843 Lawhitton ...... dices 
81 | 
812 | 


The number of clergy resident, beneficed, 














Il, DEANERY OF TRIGG MAJOR. 


Launceston ......e0000C, 
St. Thomas Apost. 
St. Thomas Cc 
Street Ham, . § 
St. Stephen’s .........C. 


§ Southpetherwin ......V. 
d * Trewen ....... deeecees V. 
TOD icctaccsenci Cc, 
¢ Egloskerry ......ccc00 C. 
Q Tremaine o.oo’ 
SEE cicccomncis 
Hamlet ...... mt c. 
pee V. 
Wearbetow cecccccss ste Ve 
Treneglos .....ccccces Ve 
Northpetherwin, 
ee eee mm 


CUerrington, Dev. C. 
~ Giles inthe Meath, 


Dev. TETTTITT ITT TTT C, 
Northcot Ham, Dev. 2 
Boyton, Corn...... wee” 
Northtamerton ...... Cc, 
Whitstone ..... rere 
| ee Vv. 
Kilkhampton.. coveccee hee 
Moorwinstow .......- Vz. 
Poughill........ cvcccee V. 
rT ' Vv 

Bude Ch. ...... : 
Marhamchurch ...... R. 


Week St. spike cooeee ht. 
JACODStOW cccccccccccchkde 
Poundstock ‘oustiiaatl 


St. GennyS..sccccoeres V. 
eS re duasca lee 
Otterham  ...cccccccee kee 
St. Cleather .cccccoce Ve 


Davidstow .eccccccccce Ve 


Lesnewth ...... ooesea ee 

§ en R. 
U*Forrabury....oo.eeR. 
Trevalga....c.c00. cove R. 
Tintagel .....ccceee vee Ve 
Lanteglos cesses } R 
Camelford ..... : 4 

; * Advent .....0000 reo R, 
Michaelstow  ......06. R. 


Hundred of Trigg. 


Be Beicceccsaiienn m A 
St. Breward .........V. 
(or Simonward) 


or =F 


ROOMS scvssesimsases Cc, 
(Chureh in ruins.) 
Helland ....ccccccccosekte 
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192 


1066 
685 


375 
600 
589 
466 
855 
1237 
1050 
472 
1959 
659 
788 
585 
672 
689 
267 
934 
21 
408 





22,938 


III, DEANERY OF TRIGG MINOR, 


137 
573 
354 
184 
1185 
1541 
291 


225 
1719 
724 


688 
37 


300 


Nee 
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WORE veccaiceseetis 438 
Old Boro’ Gaol Ch. . Vv Pot 4648 
St. Mabyn ..... cocccee Rte 870 
St, TU cccsecccsesses R. 661 
A BWP sevice tnccced coe Vi 1429 
Endellion, 3 Prebs. R. 1154 
St. Minver— 
Highlands ...... 683 
Lowlands...... V. 1139 
Porthilly Ch. 456 
St. Enodoe Ch. 
Egloshayle .......4. , r 
pt. Wadebridge \ 1357 
19,211 


IV. DEANERY AND HUNDRED OF WEST. 
St. Winnow erre | 





St. Nighton Ch. g 1056 
Cardinham ........+... I. 802 
Warleggan ....... scoeelt. 277 
hi BOGE cccccetcscesces Ve 1515 
St SOG scnissdnaceonies Ve 1412 
Liskeard— t 

Dobwalls Ch....§ V. 1286 

Old Borough ... 3001 4287 
St. Pinnock ....... m A 421 
St. Keyne ........ soe RR, 194 
BOD: iviccesct R. & V. 937 
BOTUGR + ccseccsins pocee Ve 733 
St. Martin’s ..... . 476 ) ‘ 

East Looe Ch, . R. 90g 5 1402 
Looe Island  .....000. 6 

Talland § .....0... 827 

West Looe..... ; ty. 1 set 1444 

Polperro Ch ... 
Lansallos ...... = a. 828 
PURGE ticsovccntcsccwes Wa 834 
AOMSGUD is icccneridecce R, 652 
St. Veep..... deseccsoee V. 710 
BrOcommoe «cccsccccccce hte 311 
OCU. cntincccecet R. 303 
Lanteglos by Fowey? ,, 549 

Polruan.....cocce vt V. 720 : 1269 

19,393 

Vv. DEANERY AND HUNDRED OF PYDER. 
Lanhydrock...... evrcce Ce 263 
DOME: scacuneciansens R. 1149 
Weel scssiens eosussele 468 
St. Breock, 

Wadebridge Ch. R. 1733 
Bis. TR inviericnionese V. 748 
Little Petherich ...... R, 208 
Bi, TPO scecétcctens R, 477 
Tt TROD scacievcbatscas Ve 349 
St. BMerrye ..cccecseree V. 593 
Padstow (in rure) 354 

DOWMicccecccssonss t V. 1791 ; 2145 
fs Pee iiccsawncncadan V. 725 


BEAWEAM cccccscccscccec de 749 
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St. Columb Major ...R. 
a wVe 
St. Columb. Minor.. se 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


3146 


217 


1681 


WESTERN PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION. 


Crantock... .ccscesessss C. 450 
St. Enoder...... oo, oe 1127 
Newlyn cessccscseeenes We 1451 
ee Vv. 368 
Perranzabuloe......... Vv. § 5161 
©St, Agnes vsccccaa.V. 29918) 7757 
28,965 
VI. DEANERY AND HUNDRED OF POWDER. 
Lostwithiel .........V. 1186 
Borough ...... “\6s9 473 t 
Lamlivery ccccccccees. V. 1336 1809 
ROR ccccccocctescs V. 1512 
St. Sampson's, or 
Golant........000« C. S11 
Tywardreath ...... } . - 
‘Tregaminion Ch. § a158 
FOWCY ..ccceseceeceeeees V. 1643 
isdiee «--cccevescsonsess R. 2041 
Ys: Blazey  ......00. V. ( 3234 
St. Austell, » 19,554 
Pentewan Ch. . { V. (10,320 
St. Mewar ..ccccseeees R 1146 
DS SID -sctcnesnnnenes R 1468 
Mevagissey ............ V. 2310 
SRR - avcveravicseend , 2 1232 
| St. Michael Carhayes R.XV. ( 208 
*St. Stephens in 
Bremnel cscesases R.&V. 3679) 9643 
| *St. Dennis... R. We 828 
RARIEE: ccticcrcecnenst R. 857 
} WESTERN PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION. 
Creed PTUTITITI Titre R 2 iD . 758 
Grampound in C.§ “¢ 493 , 
inPdy 114) 1586 
Ps. scccscsoecas §° 1472) 
ty CURD” winncasatuce R. 552 
Db, BAicansesvessisece we 652 
St. Clement’s......... . 3436 
(Ch. to be built) 
ND ackcennsaisonine .R. 3043 
Kenwyn .....cceeeees 
St. John's Ginsnk Ve | 9555 | 
Chacewater Ch.. 
a a eR _— | 4261 
Tregavethan ...§ °° 52 
OEE: cctitiinsieidéne sea Ve 1476 
St. Michael Penkivel R, 175 
LAMOTFAN o.cccccccecs R. ¢ 
| Ss 408 





t The Eastern Parliamentary Division 
is 


ormed by the preceding parishes, omit- 


ting Northpetherwin, 
Giles, and Northecot. 


Werrington, St, 


Cuby 
St. James with 

















Cornelly v.scccseeeeeer ls 
scecevens seccescee Ve 


Tregony ......s000+R. 
Veryan cicsccceessenee Ve 
Ruanlanihorne ......R. 
Filley ...cccocccseses soul 
Gerrans ...scccccocoseelts 
St. Justin Roseland ' R 

St. Mawes Ch. + 
St. Anthony in . re 

Roseland ...0 0+. : 


119 
l6l 
1156 995 


1569 
444 
456 


547 816 
O41 4 1488 


144 


68,145 


VII. DEANERY AND HUNDRED OF KIRRIFR. 


Falmouth parish... r 
Town ... _ 
Ch, built. 
Penwerris Ch. , Vv 
Budock, 6463 > tie 
Penryn sendy 


Gluvias cisccceccees 7° 
Flushing Che Uy 
Mylor ....+ ams 
be . kicctiscdetsscane ts 
Mawnan ....ccccccceee R. 
Constantine......... 2 
Gwennap........+« “Q 
St. Day Ch... SV. 
Lanner Ch.. oa 
DANG ecccccddccscene V3 
*Perranarworthal ...V. 
WER cacccescnses . Vv 
Helston Ch... : 


Sithney cccccccsoree Vv 
Porthleven Ch..§ °° 


Breage ......... ceceee Ve 
SGQETMGS cecscevecsee Ve 
C UPY  sevcees ocoucecesos Ve 
*Gunwalloe ......... V. 
§ Mawgan in MeneageR. 
(St. Martin’sdo ..... R. 
Manaccan ...cseeeeee Ve 
St. Anthony. in Q V. 
Meneage........ -§ 
St. Keverne .........V. 
Mullion ...... ceoeccccee Ve 
Ruan Major ......... R. 
Ruan Minor ,........ R. 


Grade, 4 parts ......R. 
Landewednack ......R. 


2851 2 -,0- 
4944 § 7695 


1979 


$337 2 
11475 4484 


9569 


594 
dR 
2042 


10,794 
2530 


4285 1755 
400 
5576 , 
3362 

~ 6166 

R341 1336 
54l 

208 

1084 

1619} 
569 

313 


9469 
ROS 
163 
S02 
333 
431 


(Two Lizard lighthouses) 





62,924 


VIII. DEANERY AND HUNDRED OF PENWITH,. 


Redruth eseccccece eee t R. 


Town Ch. 


Portreath Ch... 


BUMIER . scscoccovece 
Trevenson = R. 


9305 


7815 
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Camborne ......... Ya ers misiniiions Vv. 4664 
St. John’s Ch. R 10,061 | Sancrecd........00 o is Ve 1248 
Gwinear ...ccccccce oe GON). Bt Beek Siscsiiecicion Vv. 7047 
*Gwithian .........06. R. 625 | ( Burian}...ccccceceeeeeR, 1911 
Phillack ..........4. R 4680 ; "St. Levant ....... wR. 38101 531 
Hayle.........00. p 4055 0 * Sennen t sdbder sevtes R. 659 
Crowan .rrccccesseeees V. 4638 | Long Ships Lighthouse. : 
Perranuthnoe......... R. 1438 Scilly Isles—Seven Stones Light Ship 
Be. Berths wcccccccccecces V. 2452 St. Martin’s Ch. 214 
St. Hilary ..... — 1966 3649 St. Mary’s f......... 1545 
Marazion Gin V. 1683 St. Agnes Ch... 243 
The Mount Ch. 163 Lighthouse }C. 2582 
"Bt. Ives, F.C. eccsse Ve 4 5666 Tresco Ch, ...... 430 
Lelant......... dnesocese V. 8645, 2012 Bryer Ch. ..... : 121 
*Towednack .........V. d 967 Sampson ......... 29 
ZADNOT vecccccsccseees 7: 1025 
EMER OOR cess ecscicecses Kt. 3190 92,097 
Ge vccsccesaccsscciss V. 1941 
Penzance Ch.... 8578 t Royal Peculiar Deanery of Burian. 
Alverton Ch. ty fas t Forty miles from Penzance. Packet 
§ Madron ..........+. 2566 | on Fridays—returns on Tuesdays. 
i PWD. cs skcicandecse Vv. 407 | ‘ 


ST. ASAPH AND BANGOR. 


Sir,—If the newspapers rightly represent passing events, the most 
popular question now agitated in England is the preservation of the 
bishoprics of Bangor and St. Asaph; and implicitly, the extension 
of the episcopal element in an ecclesiastical constitution. .... . 

Small as has been the encouragement afforded from high quarters 
to those who pray, with good Bishop Andrews, for the supply of our 
spiritual deficiencies, some little hope seems to arise in a quarter 
where we could hardly have thought of looking for it. 

The Scotch Presbyterian community, in spite of the fostering care 
so lavishly bestowed on it by episcopalian rulers, is falling to pieces 
in consequence of the original unsoundness of its own foundation, .... 

When Sir R. Peel attributed to Presbyterianism the preservation of 
morality in Scotland, he must have seen that there lie at the bottom 
of the Calvinistic platform some principles which are true in them- 
selves, though erroneously applied. He must have observed that the 
framers of it very wisely desired to restore that effectual connexion 
between the bishop and his flock which adverse circumstances have 
so lamentably interrupted in this country, although they miserably 
failed of their purpose, through ignorance of the mode of conveying the 
apostolic succession, and carried to an unnecessary and improper 
extent the subdivision of dioceses. He must have been pleased to 
find among the presbyterians a distinct recognition of the apostolic 
institution of deacons as a distinct order of office bearers, essentially 
necessary to a Christian congregation. He cannot fail to approve the 
establishment of parochial schools in immediate and uninterrupted 
connexion with the church. Why may we not hope that he will do 
what in him lies to extend to his own communion advantages of which 
the mere shadows have gained his approbation in another? H.C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE 2“GYPTO-TUSCAN NEPH, 


Sir,—To the reader of early Roman history it must appear strange 
that the shepherd boy of an inland district should sacrifice to Neptune, 
and that Romulus should devise such a festival to entrap the daughters 
of the Sabine Highlanders: ludos ex industria parat Neptuno E.questri 
sollemnes, Consualia vocat, (Liv.i.9.) Cicero affects to give Romulus 
the credit of purposely building inland at a distance from the sea, that 
his people might escape the corrupt and unsettled manners of a sea- 
port: urbi locum incredibili opportunitate delegit, neque enim ad mare 
admovit, etc, (De re p. ii., 3, seqq.;) and consequently, when he 
comes to the Consualia, he very prudently says not a single word about 
the sacrifice to Neptune. Mai, however, supplies the deficiency, and 
gives in a note the following references :—* In Dionys. ii. 31, Consus 
is Neptune, but, according to Cyprian, de Idolor. Vanitate, he is ‘deus 
fraudis seu consiliorum.’ Both of these opinions are mentioned by 
Serv. ad Ain. viii. 636, and also by Tertullian de Spect. cap. 5.” (De 
re, p. ii., 7, note.) Plutarch, in Romulus, gives both these explana- 
tions, and Dionysius alludes to the second meaning also when he says, 
“The games were in honour of Neptune, but the covered altar be- 
longed rather to a certain unnameable demon, who presided over secret 
counsels ; for nowhere in the world, either by Greeks or Barbarians, was 
a subterranean altar ever constructed to Neptune. It is hard, however, 
to get at the real truth.” (ii. 31.) Now, the covered altar to us is 
only a subordinate difficulty: the real question to a modern is, Why 
did Romulus sacrifice to Neptune at all? Though Niebuhr, by 
dropping out Neptune, has turned his back upon the subject (vol. 1. 
p. 225), it well merited his attention ; for that deity held an important 
place in ancient Italy. On occasion of a prodigy, he was one of the 
gods to be supplicated : De ea re scriptum est (in the books of Tages) 
postulationes esse Jovi, Saturno, Neptuno, Telluri, diis ceelestibus, (Cic. 
de Harusp. Respons. ¢. 10;) and what is still more remarkable, Virgil 
invokes Neptune, in company with * Liber et alma Ceres,’”’ in the 
opening of such a work as the Georgics, Among the festivals, Varro 
mentions Neptunalia 4 Neptuno, and he explains the name of the god 
thus: Neptunus, quod mare terras obnubit ut nubes ccelum, ab nuptu 
id est opertione ut antiqui, a quo nuptia, nuptus dictus. (L. L. v. 72.) 
Whatever may be thought of the etymology, Varro has here hit upon 
the real character of Ne ptune, and has unfolded the whole mystery of 
the Consualia. ‘To continue and increase the population of his city, 
Romulus felt anxious to procure wives for his people, quippe quibus 
nec domi spes prolis, nec cum finitimis connubia essent. He therefore 
invoked for this especial purpose the favour of Neptunus or Consus, 
and propitiated him with solemn games: Ludos ex industria parat 
Neptuno Equestri sollemnes, Consualia voc at. I am now to shew that 
Neptunus Equestris, or Consus, was the author of life, cause of pro- 
duction, &¢.,—the Cthonie Hermes of the Pelasgi. See above, 
oT s ges, <3 

I shall first give the derivation of the name, and then add its con- 
nexion with the sea. The Hebrew nub signifies to bring forth, to pro- 
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duce, to bud, &e. In the AXgypto-Tusean dialects which have no 
medials (b, d, g), the form was necessarily neph, nuph, as in some of 
the Semitic dialects. Thus, Chaldee nupha, a branch, a shoot; 
Samaritan naph, nuph, to sprout, seed, offspring; anuphah, fruit, pro- 
duce. Hence, the A%gypto-Tuscan NePH, in this sense, answers 
exactly to the Latin GEN: gigno, genero, genus, progenies. ‘This 
remark throws light on the following passage of Miller :—* ‘Tages was i ' 
the son of Genius, but we do not know the Tuscan term for ¢ genius ; 4 
yet it is clear, from ‘lectus genialis,’ and similar phrases, that Genius 
was considered the producer or author of life. Varro correctly ex- 
plains Genius as a god who had the general power of production ; and 
Aufustius, in Festus, teaches that Genius was son of the gods, and | 
parent of men, through whom men are born.”’ (Etrusker, ii, p. 88.) t 
Genius est deus, qui preepositus est ac vim habet omnium rerum | 
gignendarum (Varro in S. August. Civ. Dei. vii. 13): Aufustius, 
Genius, inguit, est deorum filius et parens hominum, ex quo homines 
gignuntur. (Festus x. Genius.) I have purposely quoted the original | 
words to serve as a gloss on the Semitic root NePH, some derivative ) 
of which, Latinized into Neptunus, was clearly the Tuscan term for 
Genius; and they also explain why Romulus sought the favour of 
Neptune when he wanted wives for his newly-collected people. 
Eusebius quotes the old Hermaic books entitled Genica : ob« jKovaag év 
roc Tevexvic 6 ri, &e. (Pritchard's Kgypt. Myth. p. 208.) Here 
Hermes is Nebo, already explained; and Genica refers to Ne a 
They were distinctly Genic games which Romulus celebrated i 
honour of Neptune. 1 add that this god was the tutelar deity of the 
Tuscan town Nepete, and of Napata, the Ethiopian capital of ‘Tirha- 
kah, or Tearchon, King of Cush. | 
Ina secondary sense, the Hebrew NoB signifies to bring forth words, 
“the fruit of the lips;’? hence nedia from neba internuntius, interpres, " 
propheta. ([xod. vii. 1.) St. Paul was taken for Mercury (Nebo), 
because he was the chief speaker, nebia. (Acts, xiv. 12.) 
Neptunus, as Genius, was Baal Peor. By most writers the latter is 
considered the same as Priapus; others think he must be Pluto, from 
Psalm cvi, 28. In reality, he was Bacchus, Dionysus, or Ad: id.* 
But Priapus bimself was a sea deity. I have alre ady alluded to this 
almost forgotten attribute under “ eronia,” vol, xxi. p. 76, and will 
here add some more of the epithets given to Priapus by the authors 
collected in Rosini, who makes the prefatory remark, Nee rusticum 
tantum hic numen, sed et marinum, navigantibusque preepositus : 
Awmevitns, Aperopmlrn, Evoppitnc, Oppodwrip, xirdos vyvol Hpinros. 
(Antiq. Rom. p. 185.) In an obscure passage of Hesychius I find 
Gignon (probably Genius) thus explained: DVeyvayv, ot Ce Peyer, 
Iluraccog . « . ov O€ Aiyurriwy ‘UpaxXéa. (Jablons sk. I. p- 415, v. xo.) 
Priapus was the Baal Peor ofthe East, but there were many Baals, 
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* See ‘‘ Soranus,” xx. 652: comp. Publicola’s sacrifice nabs games to Pluto when 
Rome was alarmed at the continued miscarriages and abortions of her women. 
(Plutareh in Publ. sub fin. Valer. Max. ii. 4,5.)  ‘O xaray§x0¢ is the translation 
of the Tuscan Februus whom the Luperci worshipped for productive crops. Lydus ' 
de Mens, iv, 20: see also Varro, L.L, 6, 34. 
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i.e., many attributes of Baal.| The Baal of Sidon was called 
Chalassius, or the Sea Baal, Hesych.” (Univ. Hist. i. p. 333.) This 
was the w andering sungod, or Hercules of ‘Tyre, who also presided 
over harbours; he was likewise the Phenician Pataicus, who was 
placed as a figure-head and tutelar deity on the prow of their triremes, 
and was compared by Herodotus iii, 37 with pigmy Ptha, the Demiurge, 
or delegated creator of the Egyptians, and the inventor of the plough. 
Dagon (Tages) is generally accounted a fishgod or merman, but we 
have seen that he is also expressly called Siton (god of bread corn), 
and Zeus Arotrius in the Phenician mythology ; so that a Phenician 
would invoke the seagod Dagon, ina rural poem, as fitly as the Roman 
has Neptune in his Georgies. 

Neptune appears farther under the very different character of 
Hermes Psychopompus, and still in connexion with the sea. Wilkinson 
heads a section Anepo, Anep, Anubis, Mercurius Psychopompus, and 
proceeds :—The jackal-headed god is one of the principal deities of 
Amenti (Hades) : he was son of Osiris, as the hieroglyphics here shew, 
by Nephthys, the wife of Typhon; but Mr. Salt has given an instanc: 
of Anubis, the son of Isis.’ The Greeks considered him the same 
as Mercury in his office of Psychopompos, and director of the fleeting 
band. (Mat. Hierogl. p. 25.) 0 A-nep, or A-nepo, is the old Kyeyptian 
term for Aquevirne, Evoppirnc, &e., titles of Priapus ; so that he was the 
tutelar deity of harbours, and more particularly of Menouf, or Me-nphi, 
“the harbour of the justified.” I have already explaine <d Me-npli 
and A-nepo under “ Wave Offering,” xvi, 408, and * Urvum,” xvii. 
412, and in the latter place have shewn that the Ona ptians depicted 
the soul of a dying man as taking wing with the emblem of life in one 
hand and with the sail of a ship in the other. 

According to Herod. ii, 43, the Egyptians were unacquainted wit! 
the name of Poseidon, and did not admit him among their gods; but 
from their deities, Nephthys and Anepo, and the gi ney ariously called 
Cnuphis, Cneph, Neph, we may be certain that ‘they would readily 
have acknowledged the Neptunus to whom Romulus. sacrificed, 
especially as he had the other A%gypto-Tuscan name of Consus 
(KKhonso), which I am now to consider, 

W. B. WINNING. 

Redford. 


CAN A PRIEST, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES WHATEVER, BI 
DEPRIVED OF HIS ORDERS? 


Sir,—I have read two letters in your Numb re mmencing the present 

vear, the one on “ The Inde libility of Holy Orders,” the other undet 
the title which I for the second time use in addressing you. While 
the former of the two communications to which | refer seems to me 
decidedly to corroborate the opinion oft Johnson, as conveyed by me 
to you some time ago, with the reasoning contained in the latter, Lam, 
as a matter of Course, the reverse of satisfie d. In the first place, Dean 
Swift's levity of s spe ech and of f action, in regard to everything of a 
sacred nature, precludes the sonelbilicy of our considering him high 
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authority on the subject. In the second place, “the principles in 
fashion,” of which the dean jocularly speaks, were those principles of 
low churchism and infidelity which, in the beginning of last century, 
treated the doctrine of an apostolical descent, on the part of the 
clergy, as one deserving merely of ridicule. In the third place, the 
circumstance that the “ parson’? whom the dean “ deprived”—de- 
prived, be it observed, not necessarily of his orders, but of his right to 
exercise his clerical functions in the church—was, by the civil law of 
Ireland, to be “ hanged” the next time he married a couple, i is no more 
a proof that that parson had become, by the dean’s act, a layman, than 
would the circumstance of the state’s handing ove r, in the present day, 
the right of marrying from the clergy of England to justices of the 
peace be a proof that these clergy had thereby become, as a body, 
denuded of their spiritual character, 

On the whole, with all deference to “D.S.,” it appears to me not 
less absurd to suppose that a member of the Christian priesthood can 
ever be so far degraded as that he could not be restored to his clerical 
rank * without re-ordination” than it would be to suppose that a person 
can ever be so far excommunicated as that he cannot be restored to his 
Christian privileges without re-baptization. 

By the way, Mr. Editor, | am much pleased with your corres- 
pondent “S.S8.G.'s” remarks on the subject of confirmation; and I 
trust that the point of discussion opened up by him will not be allowed 
to pass without further investigation. In the course of next summer, 
[am to present candidates for confirmation to the bishop. Within the 
sphere of my own household, I have a boy fifteen years of age, and a 
girl thirteen years of age, each of them, years ago, intimately con- 
versant with “the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the ‘Ten €ommand- 
ments, in the vulgar tongue,” and also “further instructed in the 
Church Catechism set forth for that purpose’—each of them, | may 
add, as well qualified to understand the nature of their baptismal vow, 
and of the obligations under which confirmation lays them, as they 
would be were the *y half a century older, Is it consistent. with my 
ordination oath to withhold them from the saered rite ? 

{ cannot help being of opinion, that, were the practice of the chureh 
in this matter centuries ago to be revived, and were children to be 
presented to the bishop for confirmation at the time enjoined by the 
baptismal office and the rubric—that is, “So soON As they can say the 
Creed, &c.”—there would be less difficulty in finding proper and con- 
scientious sponsors for them than there now is, and the whole affair of 
supplying them with godfathers and godmothers would be rendered less 
a FARCKE—a solemn and OPEN MOCKERY OF JEHOVAH—than it is at 
present, 

| have heard a gentleman of rank and “ respectability” state that 
he has stood godfather for twelve or twe nty childre ‘nN, in a charitable 
institution, in one day J 
PRESBYTER DUNKELDENSIS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WEEK 


Sir,—Fortunately there is but one passage of Monsieur Portal’s letter 
upon which | have the slightest wish to observ e. When I inquired 
concerning the week of “the ancient Egyptians,” I did not mean by 
that word in Italics to distinguish the modern Copts from the Pagans 
who preceded them, but the genuine Egyptians, of the times of their 
monarchy and established institutions, from those of the Roman era, 
I did not at all require my “ education” to be improved by reference 
to Philo, Josephus, Porphyry, and Dion Cassius; the last of whom 

really does say something upon the subject. I am now confirmed in 
the doubt I had previously meant to EXPTESS. 

Neither “ the English and the F rench,” nor the Jews before them, 
adopted the week as a division of the month. 1 may therefore spare 
my endeavours to comprehend that which is not the fact. 

Yours, &c., H. 


FON'S MARTY ROLOGY. 


My pkar Str,—It is a pity that the pages of the “ British Magazine” 
should be occupied with the exposure of silly misrepresentations; but 
it is necessary to notice them because they seem to be the things 
chietly relied on by the “ Admirers of the ‘Old Martyrologist,” and 
if unanswered they may pass current for truth. Your sprightly corre- 

spondent who adopts this title, contrives to do so much in the way of 
advertisement, while he affects only to congratulate, and seems so 
delighted with the idea that, good or bad, the book has SOLD, and the 
Magazine made it SELL, that if there were nothing else that looked 
like internal evidence, we might perhaps suspect that for « An Ad- 
mirer,” we ought to read “ A Publisher,” of the Old Marty rologist. 
Should [ be mistaken in this supposition, 1 do Messrs. Seeley no great 
injustice, for the worst part of the letter is mere repetition of what they 
have said, and what, though flatly contradicted, they have never had 
the honesty to defend or retract. Your correspondent begins his letter 

by saving— 


‘* Str,—You are much to be congratulated on the success of your labours 
in the matter of * Foxe’s Book of Martyrs.” Perhaps so remarkable an in- 
stance of an effect produced exactly contrary to what was intended, has never 
before been seen. 

** Seven years ago, the republication of Foxe was regarded on all hands as a 
desperate undertaking. So hopeless was the task of getting any private indi- 
vidual to risk his property in such a work, that divers societies were appealed 
to, to do that by public funds which none could think of endeavouring at the 
risk of his own personal property. At last, however, all this talk and anxiety 
about the work produced some effect. A bookseller ventured to throw himself on 
the zeal of certain clergymen who had variously espoused the undertaking, and 
to put forth proposals for an edition. No one, I believe, then imagined that 
more than a few hundreds of copies could be got off. It was thought a great 
thing when, in some three months after the announcement, six or seven hun- 
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dred subscribers had sent in their names, and now an ¢ 
copies began to be boldly spoken of. 

‘‘ About this time it was that the ‘ British Magazine’ began to bestow 
peculiar attention on the subject. A fire was opened, which has never yet 
ceased, of objection and criticism. The flagging interest of the public was 
aroused anew ; the zeal of the friends of the work was excited in its defence ; 
the subscription went on with redoubled energy, and before the first volume 
could appear, two thousand subscribers were enrolled, so that the booksellers 
had not even the risk of a single unsold copy.” 


‘sion of a thousand 


This is mere falsehood, without any sort of ground. The first 
volume of Fox was published in January, 1837; the subscription list, 
according to your correspondent’s own statement, being previously full. 
Let him, then, produce from any number of the “ British Magazine,” 
published before that time, one line, or one word, in disparagement of 
fox, or in discouragement of the new edition. If he cannot, how 
could the “ fire” of the Magazine be a means of helping to fill the 


subscription list, which was full before “ the first volume could ap- 
pear’? . 

ut your correspondent’s statement | believe to be not only mere 
fiction, but something entirely opposed to truth as it regards plain 
matter of fact. Far from opening a lire upon the projected edition, 
the Kaditor of the “ British Magazine” took the earliest opportunity 
that offered, after the issue of a prospectus, (if 1 am right in believing 
that of May 2nd, 1836, to have been the first,) to express his goodwill 
to the undertaking. In the Number published on the first of June, 
there is a very long article under the head of “ Church Matters,” 
which is entitled “ Romanism and Dr. Wiseman,”” It begins by 
stating that “ ‘The ¢ progress of popery’ in this country is in reality a 
much more serious subject than many of us are willing: to believe ;’ 
and seems to have been produced by what the writer calls “ Dr. 
Wiseman’s Avatar in England,” and his union with Mr. O' Connell in 


* You will observe that your aictebeieiibbias puts this very strongly, ‘‘ the book- 
sellers had not even the risk of a single unsold copy.” 1 confess that when I first 
saw this, | thought it was a mistake of some ‘* admirer,” who had more zeal than 
information, and who (as was clearly the case in other matters) was saying what 
was untrue; but, on looking at Messrs. Seeley’s prospectus just published, I see 
that they tell us, “ The first proposal of a new edition, six years ago, was so warmly 
received that the whole impression of two thousand copies was at once subscribed for, 
even before the first volume could be issued.” Certain it is that my copy was not 
subseribed for until after the first volume was issued. Certain it is, also, that after 
the first volume was issued, Messrs, Pratt, Bickersteth, and Bridges published their 
letter in the “* Record,” stating it to be “ highly desirable at once to circulate the 
whole impression of two thousand copies,” and recommending the ‘ undecided at 
once to enrol their names in the list of subscribers.” Nay, w he it may seem stranger 
still, siz months after the first volume was issued, we find the publishers telling us in 
a prospectus prefixed to the fourth volume, and dated “ June 30th, 1837,” that ‘* of 
the general sale of the work it will be enough to say, that very nearly the whole 
edition (2000 copies) has been taken up.” I do not pretend to say that these appa- 
rent contradictions must be real ones. On the contrary, there is one obvious way 
(though I know of only that one) by which they may be reconciled, and it is, pro- 
bably, the true solution—namely, that some whose names had helped to fill the list 
of subscribers “ be »fore the first volume was issued,” withdrew their names when they 
saw a specimen of their bargain. I have heard of one or two such cases, and I dare 
say the publisher could tell us of some more. ‘This would account for the list being 
quite full before the publication, and only nearly so after it, 
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setting up the “ Dublin Review.’ On the seventh page of this article, 
after a long discussion of the practices of the Romanists, the writer 
says, “ It is asked how all this is to be opposed ;” and in the course of 
a reply to this question, which occupies nearly two pages more, he 


adds,— 


‘Ap important caution to be given is, that we should not rely on any 
books, or make ourselves responsible for them. The Romanists are truly 
adroit in this respect. If it is convenient to them to use a book like ‘ Bos- 
suet’s Exposition’ (See ‘C. E. G.’s excellent letter in this number) for pur- 
poses of conversion, they do so without hesitation. But the instant that the ad- 
versary refers to it, they disclaim everything but authoritative documents. We 
may imitate their wisdom, in the latter respect, with advantage, while we 
avoid their dishonesty in the former. Mr. Bickersteth, for example, puts for- 
ward Usher. Some persons, again, are inclined, at present, to make Fox a 
sort of cheval de bataille. Now, to respect and value Fox's book, to refer to it 
with that confidence with which we refer to every other historian of approved 
character, (and every inquiry has tended to establish that of Fox,) is quite 
right. But it is quite another thing to make any book our great weapon of 
war. To use a very rare quotation—* Hoc Ithacus velit.’ Nothing will please 
Dr. Wiseman and his friends better than for us to pledge ourselves for Usher 
or for Fox, and thus to give them an occasion of charging every error, in fact 
or opinion, occurring in the writings of the great prelate, or in the three folio 
volumes of the good martyrologist, on our cause. 


To this he appended the following note :— 


‘‘ Messrs. Seeley have advertised a republication of this most valuable and 
interesting work, witha vindication of Fox by Mr. Townshend, who will 
write such an essay with a spirit and force which no one can exceed. It is 
only to be regretted that this was never done before, as its coming out now 
looks as if the book were relied on as a great engine of controversy. (See, on 
this, ‘ Notices to Correspondents.’)’ 


The continuation of the note, in the Notices to Correspondents,” 
is as follows :— 


“ The republication of ‘ Fox’s Martyrs,’ by Messrs, Seeley, is designedly 
cheap. It is, in fact, only to cost 10s. 6d. a volume, and this is, beyond all 
doubt, as reasonable as possible. But there will be eight volumes, and 
thus the book will cost four guineas, and if bound, (at 3s. 6d. a volume) will 
come to 5. 12s. This is about the price of good copies of the old edition. 
Now, surely this is answer enough to the charges and insinuations made 
against the Society for Promoting Christian Know ledge for not undertaking 
the work. It was nof abandonment of Protestantism, but common prudence, 
which dictated to that society this abstinence from a course so wholly unpre- 
cedented. Now the Religious Tract Society often publishes large books ; but 
that society does not undertake Fox. Why does none of the abuse lavished 
: on the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge fall on the Religious 
1) Tract Society? The truth is, that only a spirited publisher, by making a 
ee strong appeal to the public, can make so great a work answer. Messrs. 


Seeley’s price is, unquestionably, a very reasonable one, and all success is 
wished to their undertaking.” 


This is, as far as I know, all that is to be found in the Numbers of 
the Magazine published between May 2nd, 1836, and January Ist, 
1837; and if your correspondent is not ashamed of himself, I think 
there are some “ Admirers of the Old Martyrologist” who will be 
ashamed of their advocate 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—FOX'S MARTYROLOGY, 425 
To proceed to another point: in a note on your correspondent’s 
letter, you say, and very justly, that you are “ not aware of the 
existence of anything like a defence of Fox.” I do not wonder at 
this; but you know as well as I do that some of the parties engaged 
in the business have been very anxious to defend themselves, and not 
very scrupulous about the mode of doing it. The falsehood on which 
the publishers have principally relied is the representation of them- 
sely es as muc h injured persons, suddenly called upon by “ some per- 
sons,’ while punctiliously fulfilling a contract with their subscribers, 
to do something which they had never dreamed of unde rtaking. 
They set up this defence more than five years ago, in a letter to the 
“ British M: azine ;” and, notwithst: anding the plain proof of its bare- 
faced falsehood immediately given, it was revived by Mr. Cattley, in 
his defence, prefixed to the first volume of Fox, and answered again 
in my “ Remarks” on his defence. Yet answered it has been, and 
as if it had never been answered at all, the publishers have recourse 
to it in their prospectus just now published. They tell us, 

‘‘ Some persons have expressed themselves disappointed, because all these 
errors, mistranslations and obscurities, originally admitted, and left by Foxe, 
Grindal, or others, were not carefully sought out and removed in the new 
edition. The reply of the proprietors naturally is, that this was more than 


they ever intended or professed to do, and more than the very moderate price 
of the work entitled the subscribers to expect.” 


They have never thought of explaining why they gave way in a 
—_ so important to these unreasonable and unjust “ some persons,” 
or whom, as a captious minority, the y profe sse mi a very mt tural and 
seth oer: conte mpt, and of whom they could scarce ‘ly speak, except in 
terms of saucy insolence. It seems never to have occurred to them 
that the great body of highly-delighted subscribers in whom they 
affect to rejoice, and who are put to great delay and expense by their 
altered plan, might say, “ Very well; why did you not tell * some 
persons’ that you did not care for the m ? that you had reason and 
justice on your side, and were doing your duty? Why did you let 
them interrupt you in your holy and conscientious course? Wh 
are we to pay for their fancies? How could you think of keeping 
us waiting five or six years, and charging us a thousand or fifteen 
hundred pounds extra, bre aking faith outrageously as to both time 
and price, just to please ‘some persons,’ who, by your account, would 
never be pleased with anything good, and therefore ought never to be 
pleased at all ?”’ 

Subscribers, however, are commonly very quiet people, who take 
what is given them, if properly administered; and therefore the 


often repeated falsehood has, probably, thrown dust in the eyes of 


some who might otherwise have looked about them, and asked unplea- 
sant questions. Your correspondent is ignorant or dishonest enough 
to adopt this defence. He proceeds to say— 


‘ But another work still remained to be done; the book was merely re- 
printed, with all its original faults. ‘ The British Magazine’ and Mr. Mait- 
land, in divers pamphlets, began the task of pointing out those faults. The 
hooksellers had stereotyped the work, so that they were thus enabled to reap 
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the full benefit of these criticisms. By marking out words or lines, and by 
cancelling, when needful, entire pages, they have been endeavouring, they 
say, for the last two years, to bring the work to a perfect state. They have 
lately issued new proposals, and they boast that by applying to the seven 
thousand subscribers of the Parker Society, they find it easier to gain support 
now than it was in 1836, and that their second list of subscribers fills more 
rapidly than their first.” 


This statement is obviously as untrue as it would be to declare 
that nothing was used in printing Messrs. Seeley’s edition but the ori- 
ginal black-letter type of John Day. But how am I to meet these 
constant revivals and repetitions of contradicted and exposed false- 
hood? I believe there is nothing for it but patience, and begin to think 
that in controversy, as, according to Sir Richard Steele, in law, there 
are three principal points, the first tautology, the second tautology, 
the third tautology. What can I say to make this point clear which 
I did not say in the Magazine more than five years ago? Perhaps 
your correspondent, who contrives to give the whole falsehood in such 
a brief, quiet, slip-along way, that one might suppose it was a little 
matter of history that had never been disputed at all, may have for- 
gotten, or not seen, my letter in the Magazine for November, 1837, 
und may be in real childlike ignorance of the nature of the objections 
made to Messrs. Seeley’s edition. Will you allow me to tauto- 
logise for a few lines? ‘The publishers, in a letter which appeared in 
the preceding number, had talked of their “ fear” that some errors 
might have been “ left uncorrected,” (for they seem at that time not 
to have made up their minds, or, at all events, not to have recollected 
that they had set about reprinting the work with a resolution not to 
correct it,) and of means by which a further retention of errors might 
be precluded. I said— : 


“‘T am sorry that by this delusory talk, and by professing their intention 
in future to avoid ‘ the refention of errors,’ they force me to speak plainly, 
and perhaps offensively ; but I think that if they really avoid seeing what 
must be apparent to most persons who have read the foregoing letters, it must 
be by shutting their eyes. The charge against their edition is not (as they 
would insinuate) that, either from haste or any other cause, they have ‘ left 
uncorrected,’ the errors of the old edition, though it is true that they have done 
so to a most amazing extent—bat it is not merely, or principally, with the 
‘ retention of errors’ that their edition is charged. he charge ts, that, though 
with no ill intention, the text of Fox has been studiously depraved — not 
merely that a bad text has been followed, but that it has been indus- 
triously deteriorated ; and that beside this, many notes have been added, mis- 
stating Fox’s meaning, and tending to mislead the reader; in short, that while 
they boast of the ‘ production of a good edition,’ one that is ‘ by far the best 
edition of Foxe—the most complete, the most accurate, that has ever been pro- 
duced; they are, in fact, bringing out a bad edition: and as far as my know- 
ledge of two or three of the older editions enables me to judge, I think I may 
add incomparably tux worst that has ever been printed. It is easy to try this 
question, Let the editor give a list of the corrections which he made in the 
second and third volumes, (for they are principally in question, and I have 
scarcely had leisure to look much at the fourth,) and let us see what propor- 
tion they bear to the instances which I have given, in which he has clearly 
and palpably tacorrected Fox, and made a blunder where there was none before. 
Lam quite prepared to meet such a list of corrections by a recapitulation of 
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the numerous cases which I have pointed out, and the addition of many more. 
If this is not done, and if the result does not shew that the blunders now for 
the first time inserted into the work are trifling, both in number and magnui- 
tude, when compared with those which have been corrected, it will be sus- 
pected that the publishers really ‘ fear’ something more than they have chosen 
to express.” 

' I think, Sir, that this was a fair challenge; and I need not tell you 
that it was not accepted. But the falsehood is repeated, and you have 
in your correspondent’s letter too genuine a specimen of the tactics 
practised by those “ Admirers of the Old Martyrologist’’ who have 
ventured to write at all. 

Your correspondent, in the passage which I have quoted, goes on 
to speak of the “ new proposals” which Messrs. Seeley have lately 
issued. Allow me to say a few words of them, and of the manner 
in which Messrs. Seeley have treated, and are treating, their original 
subscribers, who “so warmly received” their old proposals. 

In the prospectus, already repeatedly referred to, of May 2, 1836, 
which I believe to have contained the original proposals, Messrs. 
Seeley said— 

“ The whole work, including Mr. Townsend's Prefatory Dissertation, the 
Appendices, Indexes, &c.,—will be comprised in eight very large volumes, in 
demy octavo, of good type and paper, containing, in the whole, above five 
thousand pages. But it is the earnest desire of the publishers that the present 
edition should be not only a most comple/e, but also an extremely cheap work. 
Therefore, though each volume will extend to between six and seven hundred 
pages, the price to subscribers will be only ten shillings and sixpence, neatly 
done up in cloth. An advance to non-subscribers will obviously be necessary, 
but those who now give in their names may rely upon the entire work being 
completed for the stipulated sum of four guineas.” 


This was repeated in subsequent advertisements, and [ do not know 
that it was ever altered, even verbally. 

Now what are the facts? One very plain one is that the eight 
volumes do noé contain “ the appendices, indexes, &c.,’’ which were 
promised. To be sure, the publishers begin their prefatory notice to 
the first (that is, the eighth-published) volume by very quietly tell- 
ing us “ The proprietors have now, after a considerable and much- 
regretted delay, COMPLETED THEIR ORIGINAL UNDERTAKING.” This 
is, certainly, putting a good face on the matter. But yet, as if their 
memories were so short that they had not only forgotten while they 
wrote this that they had never delivered the promised “ appendices, 
indexes, &c.,” but that even the moment they had written it they forgot 
that they had done so, they immediately proceed to tell us that there 
must be “ a supplementary volume,” for which their subscribers (who 
were told that they might RELY on the ENTIRE work being completed 
for the stipulated sum of four guineas) are to undertake that they 
will pay what may be asked, without being even told what that is 
likely to be, or else they are to send notice that they prefer keeping 
their imperfect copies, which every here and there pleasantly tell them 
to “ See Appendix,” and which, without that appendix, are, of 
course, in a pecuniary point of view, worth about as much as the 
same weight of waste paper. 
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To account for this extraordinary proceeding, Messrs. Seeley seem 
to think it quite sufficient to tell us that “‘ a supplementary volume 
will be formed, the cost of which they trust it will not be desired to 
throw upon them ;” they talk of their “ sacrifices,” and assure us that to 
‘* present” this supplemental volume “ to their subscribers would add 
a large sum to the very considerable loss [they augment the pathos by 
prog which the proprietors have already incurred, Although every 
copy of an edition of 2000 has been subscribed for, they have not been 
able to cover their expenditure.” 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that an argumentum ad misericordiam like 
this is, in some degree, analogous to a composition with creditors ; 
and should be attended with more particular information than can be 
gathered from inarticulate sobs about losses and sacrifices, and un- 
covered expenditure. It is no trifling business. We are creditors to a 
large amount. We have paid, I presume, EIGHT or NINE THOUSAND 
pounds ;* we have been put off with excuses from year to year; and 
now we are called on to pay some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
pounds more, in order to put our books, as nearly as may be, into 
such a state as that in which they should have been delivered, years 
ago, by the publishers.+ 


——————— — ee + — 








* I do not pretend to speak from any private information, but two thousand copies 
on small paper would cost 8400/2. How many of the 2000 copies were “ royal,” or 
whether the royal copies were additional, how many, and at what price, I do not 
know. I believe there are rather more than 220 such copies mentioned in the list 
of subscribers, and I presume that we must make an addition for them, which will 
bring the sum above 90001. 

+ I do not wish to exaggerate, and I hope I do not do it in stating the sum of 
fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds as that at which the subscribers are assessed 
for the supplemental volume. We have not yet seen it, though the publishers hoped 
to deliver it “as early as practicable in the coming year,” (that is, the now past year, 
1842,) and therefore I do not pretend to any accurate information about it; but if 
we consider what it is to contain, we shall see that, if fairly done, it will be a bulky 
and expensive volume. Nearly a year and a half ago, the publishers talked of from 
two to three hundred cancels. Since that time, many things in the work itself, which 
should be cancelled, have been pointed out, to say nothing of Mr. Townsend’s bulky 
contributions, which had not then been published, and which the publishers may not 
perhaps think worth an attempt to mend. Let us, however, say only three hundred 
cancels—that is, six hundred pages. ‘They promise, too, an index, ‘‘ extending to 
about one hundred pages,” which makes seven hundred. Besides this, we have the 
distinct pledge of the publishers, that “ Lists of the errata which have been detected 
will, of course, be given,” ( Letter to Brit. Mag., dated Sept. 22, 1837 ;) and these lists 
will be pretty long ones, if honestly (however carelessly) done. But, to allow nothing 
for these, we have already got seven hundred pages, without one word of the Ap- 
pendices, to which so much has been referred, and in which so much is promised. 
Surely these Appendices were considered from the very beginning of the work as a 
most important part of it; insomuch that in the very first prospectus the publishers 
pledged themselves that they should be included in the stipulated size and price. 
They were, of course, to be the main feature of excellence in the new edition. As 
to the text of Fox, the publishers, according to their own account, were only going 
to reprint it, without alteration or correction—‘‘a mere reprint,” according to 
Mr. Cattley, whotells us, that “ the pledge given to the publishers and to the public 
was, that no typographical alteration should be made in the matter or style of Foxe, 
but that he should appear precisely in his own shape, however rude, and in his own 
words, however characteristic of the age in which he lived.”— Vol. i. p. 486. To 
what, then, but the Appendices could they refer whren they boasted that they were 
“enabled to calculate on the most important assistance in the facilities offered by 
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It is an extraordinary case, in which I do not wish to offer con- 
jectures until I see whether there is a disposition to give explanations 
which have not been hitherto given ; it may be because they have not 
been asked for by those who have aright toask. Here is a bookseller 
who boasts that his proposal was so “warmly received” that two 
thousand copies were subscribed for at his own price, before a word of 
it was issued—who does not hint at the least default or backwardness 
in his subscribers—who does not pretend to have been pillaged, or 
burnt out, or shipwrecked—but who tells us that notwithstanding this, 
he cannot cover his ‘“ expenditure.’ It is enough to startle all Pater- 
noster Row, up and down, on both sides of the way. And when it is 
made the ground of excuse for gross breach of an engagement, and a 
demand for more money, have we not a right to know distinctly what 
the publishers mean by “ expenditure” ? I have already said that I do 
not wish to offer conjectures, but I feel that I have a right to state facts, 
and the following I take to be undeniable. They promised that the 
work should be comprised in eight volumes, and now they are making 
it nine ; they promised that the “ entire work’ should be delivered for 
four guineas, and now they will make it nearer five ; they “ hoped’’ to 
deliver a volume every second month, and after more than six years 
the work is incomplete ; they promised that the price should be raised 
to nonsubscribers, and now they are offering it to the public in an im- 
proved state (better even than ours is to be raised to by the supplement 
and cancels) at a lower price than is to be paid by us, even before they 
have completed our sets ; and they are able to do this because they have 


taken stereotype plates from the types set up for our edition, by means- 


of which plates they can immediately issue a cheap edition at the mere 











Pustic Lisranizs?” According to Mr. Cattley, an Appendix was to be ‘‘ prepared 
for each volume.”— Vol. i. p. 493. And it would seem that these Appendices had 
long ago become so bulky, that he felt it necessary to give an explanation, in order 
that the reader might “ understand why the seeond, the third, and fourth volumes, 
particularly, should have their illustrations and addenda thrown so much into their 
respective appendices, rather than into the body of the work.”’— Vol. i. p. 487. In 
his notice prefixed to the fifth volume, and dated Jan. 20, 1838, the editor also in- 
formed his “ assailants” of his intention of “ noticing, in the Appendix, the alleged 
causes of their aspersions ;” and more recently he has promised that the “ particular 
and incidental errors which I have pointed out shall be noticed respectively in the 
notes in the Appendices.” Now, surely, if there is any truth and honesty in this, the 
Appendices alone will form a large volume, in addition to the seven hundred pages 
already mentioned. ‘The publishers boasted in their first prospectus of this “ ex- 
tremely cheap work” that “‘ though each volume will extend to between siz and seven 
hundred pages, the price to subscribers will be on/y ten shillings and sixpenee, neatly 
done up in cloth. At this rate, what is likely to be the price of the supplemental 
volume? Whatever it may be, we must add the expense of distributing the cancels 
into their proper places in the various volumes ; and from the best information which 
I can obtain, no competent workman would do this for less than five shillings the set. 
Can the two thousand subscribers expect that the supplemental volume will cost them 
less than a pound each? ‘The reader will not understand me as vouching for the facts 
that there are really two thousand subscribers ; or, that all that there are, have agreed 
to buy this supplemental volume. I do not pretend to information on these points, 
and am only calculating on such data as are publicly given. Since this note was 
written I have observed that the Editor promises “ to explain every difficulty, and to 
correct every error, in the voluminous appendices which have yet to appear.”— Vol. i. 
p. 485. If this is done, they certainly will be voluminous and costly too, and I have 
vastly understated the price. 
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cost of paper and presswork, and render ours worthless—and this they 

are going todo. As they promised us that the work should be raised 
to 12s. a volume when we had paid our half guineas, so they promise 
their new subscribers, that when they have paid their half guineas it 
shall be raised to 14s.; and I suppose their new subscribers believe 
them. Perhaps all this may be explained to be consistent with the 
good faith of Christians, and the honourable dealing of respectable 
booksellers ; and, indeed, if the “ new proposals’’ were not capable of 
being viewed in a light very different from that in which they appear 
to me, I can hardly suppose that they would have been ushered into 
the world with a letter of approval from Lord Ashley. I do not there- 
fore pretend to decide, but I ask, and with a full persuasion that his lord- 
ship will assist me in my inquiry, what the publishers mean by “ Ex- 
PENDITURE ?” 

At the same time, I must add, that whatever may be included in 
that very general term, and whatever may be the difficulty of covering 
it, it does seem to me that the publishers are-not calling on the right 
persons to helpthem. ‘“ A bookseller,” says your correspondent, “ ven- 
tured to throw himself on the zeal of certain clergymen who had 
variously espoused the undertaking.”’ Well, Sir, it was a very simple 
thing, and what one would not have expected from a London book- 
seller; but if it is so, I think he should go to the “ certain clergymen,” 
and ask them whether their zeal is of that kind and quantity which 
would lead to their making up the loss into which they have led him. 
I have no very clear idea of what is meant by their having “ variously 
espoused” the undertaking,—whether it means according to the 
solemnities of different countries, or that some, as it were, went to the 
Registrar’s Office, and some to church ; but it seems to me that what 
people have espoused they are bound to maintain. If the certain 
clergymen refuse, the publishers may console themselves with the re- 
flection that their case is not a very unusual one, and that it is very 
common for the agents “variously espoused” by party zeal to be 
left to pay their own expenses, and get laughed at into the bar- 
gain. 

There is one statement in your correspondent’s letter of which I 
ought to say something, though I hardly know what. He says, 
“Mr. Christmas vaunts in private of Mr. Maitland’s own promise of 
assistance.’ I really do not know that I am authorized to comment 
in public on what Mr. Christmas does in private. Indeed, I am not 
at all disposed to assume that he has done anything, on the bare 
assertion of an anonymous writer, whose statements on other points 
are so untrue, You would laugh if I were seriously to assure you that 
I never had the intention of embarking, either singly or with com- 
pany, in an edition of Fox. Even if I had thought of such a thing, it 
so happens that, to the best of my knowledge, I have never seen or 
spoken to the gentleman named as my colleague, and never had any 
sort of communication with him, on the subject of any edition of Fox, 
past, present, or future. 

Since I wrote the foregoing, I have looked at your note on your cor- 
respondent’s letter, and heartily join you in rejoicing that the Magazine 
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has contributed to the improvement of the editions of Fox. Your cor- 
respondent, too, says that the publishers have reaped the benefit of my 
criticisms. Iam sure they are heartily welcome; and I hope soon to 
supply them with some more. If you are willing that the Magazine 
also should continue its services, you may perhaps approve of my 
carrying on the inquiry respecting Fox's authority as an historian, in 
its pages ; and therefore I send you e paper on Fox’s personal history, 
which you can use or return, as you please.* 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., S. R. Marrianp. 


FOX’S MARTY ROLOGY. 


My pear Sir,—I think I have solid grounds of complaint, on account 
of a letter in your last Number, signed, “An Admirer of the Old 
Martyrologist,” not more against the writer than against yourself for 
suffering such a letter to appear. 

When | am, on account of the proposed edition of Fox, in which I 
am a sharer, attacked in “ The Record” on the ostensible ground of 
« Puseyism,” I can have but small charge against the editor. He 
quotes my works fairly, and all that remains for me to say is, that our 
opinions on what he calls “ Puseyism” vary ; but the letter of “ An 
Admirer” is a covert attack ; and as | am sure, had you perceived its dis- 
ingenuousness, you would not have inserted it, so I feel no doubt that 
you will allow me now to expose its tendency. 

First, then, your correspondent intimates that Mr. Seeley’s re-issue 
of his edition will be purified from its ten thousand faults; but how 
can this be done when, as he admits, (incautiously enough,) the pages 
are stereotyped? Something may certainly be done in’ the way of 
amendment, but I need not tell you that it would cost more to make 
the book at all trustworthy, by altering the plates, than by reprinting 
the whole. ‘The public must wait for the second volume, moreover, 
before they can judge of this re-issue. 

2ndly. Your correspondent, by talking of “ Mr. Christmas’ edition,” 
and Mr. Christmas’ intentions, &c., attempts to make it appear that 
the work is peculiarly my work, and by keeping carefully back the 
names of the Rev. John Ayre, the Rev. Robert Eden, and the Rev. 
John Edmund Cox, he succeeds in giving this false colouring to the 
case. Why, too, does he attempt to throw a slur either upon Mr. Ayre 
or Mr. Eden, by stating that “one at least is a man of competent 
ability?” May I ask him which one? Does he know enough of 
Mr. Cox to warrant the implied slighting allusion ? 

3rdly. Your anonymous correspondent taxes me with “ vaunting” 
(why is a studiedly-offensive word used?) in private a promise of 
Mr. Maitland’s assistance. This of course is adapted to excite the 
anger of Mr. Maitland against a plan, the authors of which have made 
an unwarrantable use of his name. 

Now, my objections to this are twofold, and I will arrange them in 


* The Editor thankfully accepts the valuable paper here alluded to. ‘He regrets 
that anything inserted in this Magazine should have annoyed Mr. Christmas, but he 


must see that no irritation against himself has been produced where he seems to 
have anticipated it. 
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the following order—first, that the charge is not true; and, secondly, 
that the making it is dishonourable, even if it were true. 

First, then, the charge is not true. It was not Mr. Christmas, but 
another person, who spoke of Mr. Maitland; and I believe, and am 
well assured, that he spoke nothing but truth. 

But next, even supposing for a moment that your anonymous cor- 
respondent had tru/y accused me of “ vaunting,’’ “IN PRIVATE,” 
Mr. Maitland’s assistance, | ask you if the “ British Magazine’ is to be 
made the medium of publishing private conversations ; more especially, 
too, when reported by an anonymous, and from what I have said, 
most probably an inderested reporter. 

I have thus, with some freedom, I am aware, spoken of what I feel 
to be an unfair attack upon the edition in which I am engaged, and 
an equally unfair attack upon myself, personally. I remain, my dear 
Sir, yours very faithfully, Henry CaristMas, 


= 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. Small 8vo. Murray. 
(Continued from page 318.) 
To proceed with the Ecclesiastica of Mr. Borrow: after many efforts 
he obtains leave at last to print the Bible, and publishes an edition of 
5000 New Testaments at Madrid. Scio’s translation was employed, 
and perhaps this was more judicious, certainly it was more (/iberal, 


than the printing of one more conformed to the English or the Greek, 
But the chief object in recurring to these volumes is to give the 
sketches of some of those English colleges as they exist at present, 
which once played a conspicuous part in the religious history of our 
own island. 


“ My sojourn at Salamanca was rendered particularly pleasant by the kind 
attentions and continual acts of hospitality which I experienced from the in- 
mates of the Irish college, to the rector of which I bore a letter of recom- 
mendation from my kind and excellent friend Mr. O’Shea, the celebrated 
banker of Madrid. It will be long before I forget these Irish, more especially 
their head, Dr. Gartland, a genuine scion of the good Hibernian tree, an ac- 
complished scholar, and a courteous and high-minded gentleman. Though 
fully aware who I was, he held out the hand of friendship to the wandering 
heretic missionary, although by so doing he exposed himself to the rancorous 
remarks of the narrow-minded native clergy, who, in their ugly shovel hats 
and long cloaks, glared at me askance as I passed by their whispering groups 
beneath the piazzas of the Plaza. But when did the fear of consequences 
cause an Irishman to shrink from the exercise of the duties of hospitality ’ 
However attached to his religion—and who is so attached to the Romish creed 
as the Irishman ?—lI am convinced that not all the authority of the pope or the 
cardinals would induce him to close his doors on Luther himself, were that 
respectable personage at present alive and in need of food and refuge.’’— 


pp. 30, 31. 

There is a graphic, and, to Mr. Borrow’s credit, a surprisingly fa- 
vourable portrait of a Spanish parochial clergyman at Pitiegua. From 
his library, “an apartment of tolerable size, hung round with shelves 
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which were crowded with books,” he led them to his pigeon-house 
and apiary :— 


“* Next to my fellow-creatures,’ said he, ‘ there is nothing which I love so 
dearly as these bees ; it is one of my delights to sit watching them, and listen- 
ing to their murmur.’ We next went to several unfurnished rooms, fronting 
' the yard, in one of which were hanging several flitches of bacon, beneath 
which he stopped, and looking up, gazed intently upon them. We told him 
that if he had nothing better to offer, we should be very glad to eat some 
slices of this bacon, especially if some eggs were added. ‘To tell the truth,’ 
said he, ‘1 have nothing better, and if you can content yourselves with such 
fare I shall be very happy; as for eggs, you can have as many as you wish, 
and perfectly fresh, for my hens lay every day.’ 

“So, after everything was prepared and arranged to our satisfaction, we sat 
down to dine on the bacon and eggs, in a small room, not the one to which 
he had ushered us at first, but on the other side of the doorway. The good 
curate, though he ate nothing, having taken his meal long before, sat at the 
head of the table, and the repast was enlivened by his chat. ‘There, my 
friends,’ said he, ‘ where you are now seated once sat Wellington and Craw- 
ford, after they had beat the French at Arapiles, and rescued us from the 
thraldom of those wicked people. I never respected my house so much as I 
have done since they honoured it with their presence. They were heroes, and 
one was a demi-god.’ He then burst into a most eloquent panegyric of El 
Gran Lord, as he termed him, which I should be very happy to translate, 
were my pen capable of rendering into English the robust thundering sentences 
of his powerful Castilian. I had till then considered him a plain uninformed 
old man, almost simple, and as incapable of much emotion as a tortoise 
within its shell; but he had become at once inspired; his eyes were replete 
with a bright fire, and every muscle of his face was quivering. The little silk 
scull-cap which he wore, according to the custom of the catholic clergy, moved 
up and down with his agitation, and I soon saw that I was in the presence of 
one of those remarkable men who so frequently spring up in the bosom of the 
Romish church, and who to a child-like simplicity unite immense energy and 
power of mind,—equally adapted to guide a scanty flock of ignorant rustics in 
some obscure village in Italy or Spain, as to convert millions of heathens on 
the shores of Japan, China, and Paraguay. 

‘“*‘ He was a thin spare man, of about sixty-five, and was dressed in a blach 
cloak of very coarse materials, nor were his other garments of superior quality, 
This plainness, however, in the appearance of his outward man was by no 
means the result of poverty; quite the contrary. The benefice was a very 
plentiful one, and placed at his disposal annually a sum of at least eight hun- 
dred dollars, of which the eighth part was more than sufficient to defray the 
expenses of his house and himself; the rest was devoted entirely to the pufest 
acts of charity. He fed the hungry wanderer, and despatched him singing on 
his way, with meat in his wallet and a peseta in his purse ; and his parish- 
ioners, when in need of money, had only to repair to his study, and were sure 
of an immediate supply. He was, indeed, the banker of the village, and what 
he lent he neither expected nor wished to be returned. Though under the ne- 
cessity of making frequent journeys to Salamanca, he kept no mule, but con- 
tented himself with an ass, borrowed from the neighbouring miller. ‘I once 
kept a mule,’ said he, ‘ but some years since it was removed without my per- 
mission, by a traveller whom I had housed for the night; for in that alcove 
I keep two clean beds for the use of the wayfaring, and I shall be very much 
pleased if yourself and friend will occupy them, and tarry with me till the 
morning. 

“But I was eager to continue my journey, and my friend was no less 
anxious to return to Salamanca. Upon taking leave of the hospitable curate, 
I presented him with a copy of the New Testament. He received it without 
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uttering a single word, and — it on one of the shelves of his study ; but I 
observed him nodding significantly to the Irish student, perhaps as much as to 
say, ‘ Your friend loses no opportunity of propagating his book ;” for he was 
well aware who I was. I shall not speedily forgot the truly good presbyter, 
Anthonio Garcia de Aguilar, Cura of Pitiegua.”—pp. 41—45. 


After visiting the Scottish College, and the house of the Philippine 
missions, Mr. Borrow proceeded— 


“ From the house of the Philippine Missions my friend conducted me tothe 
English College: this establishment seemed in every respect to be on a more 
magnificent scale than its Scottish sister. In the latter there were few pupils, 
scarcely six or seven, I believe; whilst in the English seminary I was informed 
that between thirty and forty were receiving their education. It is a beautiful 
building, with a small but splendid church, and a handsome library. The 
situation is light and airy; it stands by itself, in an unfrequented part of the 
city, and, with genuine English exclusiveness, is surrounded by a high wall, 
which incloses a delicious garden. This.is.by far the most remarkable esta- 
blishment of the kind in the Peninsula, and I believe the most prosperous. 
From the cursory view which I enjoyed of its interior, I of course cannot be 
expected to know much of its economy. I could not, however, fail to be struck 
with the order, neatness, and system which pervaded it. There was, however, 
an air of severe monastic discipline, though | am far from asserting that such 
actually existed. We were attended throughout by the sub-rector, the prin- 
cipal being absent. Of all the curiosities of this college, the most remarkable 
is the picture gallery, which contains neither more nor less than the portraits 
of a variety of scholars of this house who eventually suffered martyrdom in 
England, in the exercise of their vocation in the angry times of the Sixth 
Edward and fierce Elizabeth. Yes, in this very house were many of those 
pale smiling half-foreign priests educated, who, like stealthy grimalkins, tra- 
versed green England in all directions; crept into old halls beneath umbra- 
geous rookeries, fanning the dying embers of popery, with no other hope, nor 
perhaps wish than to perish disembowelled by the bloody hands of the execu- 
tioner, amongst the yells of a rabble as bigoted as themselves; priests like 
Bedingfield and Garnet, and many others who have left a name in English 
story. Doubtless: many a history, only the more wonderful for being true, 
could be wrought out of the archives of the English popish seminary at Valla- 
dolid.”—pp. 63, 64. 


Mr. Borrow knows so many things, and tells them so well, that we 
will pass the anachronism in this passage with a “ grimalkin smile,” 
and join him in looking back with pleasure on some results of his 
exertions. He found priests who recommended the Testament 
to their flocks, who immediately bought them with avidity. Two 
expounded them weekly to their congregations in two churches 
in Madrid. Schoolmasters provided their scholars with them ; and 
one, on being asked whether the book was a proper one, replied, from 
knowledge he already possessed, that there was none likeit. Indeed, 
amid much ignorance, it is evident that he found a degree of know- 
ledge here and there which proved that the former was not universal. 
Mr. Borrow heard sermons which he considered edifying and faithful 
to the Scriptures in the cathedral of Seville. 

We take a late leave of him, as every one else seems to do, with re- 
gret; we may find a more orthodox, but rarely a pleasanter companion. 
And it is saying not a little for the benevolence of his heart, that with 
an educational and theoretical hatred of popery, as intense as ever 
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burned in the breast of a Puritan of the Commonwealth, it all appears 
to give way, in the presence of individual worth, to justice, and even 
kindness. 





Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. 12mo. Whittaker. 


Tus book is published without a name, and a strange book it is. 
There is learning displayed, great eccentricity of opinion, a strong per- 
ception of much the medieval church retained that was good and 
valuable, and an equally strong perception of what it had lost in 
Savonarola’s day. ‘There is a generous estimate of the monastic orders, 
and a strong sense of the dangers of unlimited private judgment; yet 
the author is probably a dissenter, and is certainly an oddity, what- 
ever he calls himself. Ever and anon he runs off into table talk, de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, after the fashion of those who 
write times as well as lives—not in the most felicitous manner, of 
which the 63rd page is rather a flagrant specimen; and digressions of 
this sort too frequently break up the eventful life of Savonarola. A 
strange story it was, from the time when, as a boy, he shunned the 
gaieties of his father’s house, to brood over Plato and Aristotle, and 
foster that love of the abstract which made the external world in- 
tolerable. At length, in 1475, during a season of high festivity, he 
fled from his home, and entered a Dominican convent at Bologna, 
where, unlike Luther, who felt aggrieved at the opposite treatment 
during his novitiate, he repined at being compelled to teach the 
elements of that philosophy which he abandoned the world to pursue 
more deeply and serenely. At length, and ‘after much hesitation, 
(perhaps as to the power of the then existing bishops to confer them,) 
he took priest’s orders, and in 1483, the year of Luther's birth, 
preached his first sermon at Florence. 


“With hopes thus high, Savonarola ascends the palpi in the church of 
Lorenzo at Florence. The congregation is numerous, for hitherto the 
preachers have been sufficiently attractive, and the new preacher has much 
celebrity, and from him much is expected. But these hopes and expectations 
are premature. A constrained carriage, an ungainly figure, a piping voice, 
have little to please an audience. Day after day the number of hearers 
diminishes—day after day—till at length only twenty-five are left, including 
women and boys. Nor is Savonarola not aware of the cause, but has left his 
self-condemnation on record. ‘I had,’ he says, ‘neither voice, lungs, nor 


style. My preaching disgusted every one. 1 could not have moved so much 
as a chicken!’ 


“He returned to his monastery with feelings that may be conceived, but not 
described.” —p. 84. 

Between this period and 1439, Savonarola had improved in the 
ordinary acquirements of the pulpit; but he had also set up for a 
prophet, and his biographer unhesitatingly vindicates this claim! From 
whatever cause, when the discarded preacher appeared again in 
Florence, he could command the tears of bearded men. Lorenzo de 
Medici was not insensible to his powers. He made him Prior of 
San Marco—the prophet would not thank him: he gave him gold— 
the prophet distributed it among the poor: he visited him—the prophet 
262 
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did not come forward to receive him. Lorenzo sent five distinguished 
citizens to remonstrate against his mode of preaching. «Tell him, in 
my name,” said the inflexible prior, “ he is a Florentine, and the first 
in the state—I a foreigner, and a poor brother, yet will it happen that 
he must go hence, and [remain here.” Yet Lorenzo, on his death-bed, 
sought consolation from Savonarola. 

The visions of the Prior of San Marco continued to advance in dis- 
tinctness and importance : one, which, consisting of a hand and sword, 
projected from a triple person, foreshewed the invasion of Charles VIII. ; 
and when the power of the Medici was crushed, and the invader had 
departed, the principal power in Florence remained with Savonarola. 
First, he applied himself to the reformation of the monasteries ; then, 
assuming the character of a legislator, he recommended a kind of 
theocratic republicanism as a form of government ; and, to a singular 
extent, it was actually adopted. 

He had now been preaching for seven years in this city, when the 
intrigues of his enemy, Mariano, induced the pope to send him to 
preach at Lucca. The Florentines, however, remonstrated, and this 
measure, which was intended to entrap him, failed. 

“One day, accordingly, the pope sent for a bishop of the Dominican order, 
and said, ‘ i desire that, as a brother of the same order, you will answer the 
sermons of Savonarola, and controvert effectually their arguments.’ 

“ The caution of the prelate was equal to that of the pontiff, and he seems 


also to have had an advantage in possessing what the latter wanted—a con- 
science. 


“ ¢ Holy father !’ responded the bishop, ‘1 am prepared to fulfil your com- 
mands ; yet permit me to remark, that if I am to vanquish him, I must be sup- 
plied with arms.’ 

** ¢ Arms !—what arms ?"—exclaimed the astonished pontiff. 

‘**This monk,’ continued the bishop, ‘says we ought not to keep con- 


cubines, commit simony, or be guilty of licentiousness. If in this he speaks 
truly, what shall | reply ? 


‘«« What then must we do with him ?’ inquired his holiness. 

“ « Reward him,’ answered the prelate; ‘ give him a red hat—make of hima 
cardinal and a friend at once. Send to him Ludovico, a man equally learned 
with himself, and let him argue with Savonarola, not forgetting, as his 
strongest argument, this offer—to be promised, on condition that he abstains 
from prophesying, and retracts what he has said and written.’ 

“ With this advice Alexander VI. was well pleased, and gave directions for 
carrying the same into immediate execution.”—pp. 242, 243. 


In Florence, where Savonarola seems to have effected an amazing 
moral revolution, he delivered his answer to Alexander’s messenger 
from the pulpit: “ No other red hat will | have than that of martyrdom, 
coloured with my own blood.” 

The nature and extent of his reforms may be illustrated by the way 
in which he induced the citizens to keep their carnival. 


“* Now, too, Savonarola took a more decided part in the proceedings which 
Domenico da Pescia had instituted at the carnival of last year. The master 
felt himself pledged to the act of the disciple. Again, therefore, a large scaffold 
was erected in the market-place; a vast number of the: finest specimens in 
painting and sculpture, offensive from their nudities, were collected; the 
pictures placed on the first step; the sculptures, especially when portraits of 
first-rate Florentine belles, disposed on the second; the whole inclosed by 
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foreign precious tapestry ; and that, with great solemnity, set on fire. The 
scaffolding of this year excelled the first in magnificence ; its gorgeous apparel 
invested the busts of the most celebrated beauties of former years—those of 
the Bencina, Lena Morella, Bina and Maria de’ Lenzi, works of the most 
eminent sculptors; on it was placed a copy of Petrarca, decorated with gold, 
missal-painting, and miniatures, estimated at fifty scudi d’oro: and to prevent 
theft, the whole was constantly guarded. The procession approached, sur- 
rounded the scaffold, and amid a concert of consecrating hymns, bells, 
trumpets, cymbals, and the acclamations of the signory and the people, the 
victims, sprinked with holy water, were delivered to the flames by the torches 
of the guards. Such was the epidemic influence of this enthusiasm, that even 
artists, the gentle Fra Bartolomeo, Lorenzo di Credi, and many more, caught 
the infection, and contributed to the sacrifice.”"—pp. 274, 275. 


Events now crowded onward in the life of Savonarola. The eight 
years during which he had stated that he was commanded to prophesy 
in Florence had expired, and the hostility had grown confirmed be- 
tween himself and Rome. He now writes to the crowned heads of 
Europe, urging the assembly of a council. This measure having been 
reported to Alexander, he was excommunicated, and in turn excom- 
municated the reigning pontiff. But the political party to which he 
looked for support had grown weaker in the state of Florence; and at 
this inauspicious juncture, ove of his opponents, declaiming against his 
prophetical pretensions, asserted that by ordeal alone could they be 
confirmed or disproved. Strange to say, his disciples eagerly took up 
the gage, and many pressed forward to stake their lives on his security 
of divine miraculous protection. 


“ There was no want of champions on either side, especially on that of the 
Piagnoni—men, women, and children, flocked around San Marco, eager to 
become candidates for the honour of martyrdom. The sisters of Savonarola, 
and other noble ladies, offered themselves. Once, while walking in the garden 
of his monastery, a beautiful child came, bringing a note in its own handwriting, 
proposing to undergo the ordeal ; and lest that should not suffice to procure his 
wish, the child, prostrating himself on the ground, earnestly pleaded that he 
might be permitted to enter the fire. Savonarola replied, ‘ Rise, my son ; this 
thy righteous purpose is very acceptable to God ; see that thou continue in this 
good disposition.’ After he had dismissed the boy, he turned to one Placido, 
who then accompanied him, and said, ‘I have received letters from many 
persons, but none have so comforted me as this, from that child, for whom 
God be praised !’ 

“‘The contest, however, for the present, remained with Fra Domenico and 
Giuliano Rondinelli, to whom afterwards the Dominican Fra Mariano delli 
Ughi joined himself, according to the legal subscription of March 30."— 
pp. 338, 339. 


At length it was determined that Domenico da Pescia, Savonarola’s 
ardent disciple, should undergo the ordeal, from which his challenger 
dexterously contrived to escape. 


“ The scaffold was erected on the side of the enclosure, next to the Golden 
Lion, and extended towards the roof of the Pisani, opposite to the street lead- 
ing to St. Cecilia, one end facing the Loggia, and the other the gate of 
St. Romolo. About one in the afternoon the multitude throng around the 
huge fabric composed of faggots and brushwood ; it is eighty feet long, four 
feet thick, and nearly six feet high; a passage two feet wide divides it — 
wise ; it is covered with oil and pitch, and sprinkled with gunpowder ; so that, 
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in the words of an eye-witness, ‘ the farnace into which the Hebrew children 
were cast was not more dreadful.’ 

“Before the murmur of the crowd arises again, the melody of sacred song 
directs all eyes to the brothers of Saint Dominic, preceded by the Acolyths. 
Savonarola walks at their head ; his fine countenance, such as it appears in the 
portraits and medals still extant, not less ennobled by profound humility than 
by an almost seraphic devotion; in his sacerdotal robes and cope, between 
Salvestro and Malatesta, he bears the consecrated host in a crystal vessel, and 
leads the voices of his brethren in a solemn chaunt of Psalm Ixviii.: ‘ Arise, 
O Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered.’ The monks of San Marco follow, 
two and two, each carrying a red cross, and chaunting in sonorous voice ; last, 
Domenico da Pescia, also in his robes, with a red cope, embracing a crucifix, 
advances between a deacon and a sub-deacon; they place themselves beside 
their adversaries. The spectators carry lighted tapers in honour of the sacra- 
ment, and the Piagnoni are distinguished by red crosses. Already the antici- 
pation of horrors communicates a shudder throughout the more sensitive part 
of the multitude. But the judges are suspicious ; some of them, at the insti- 
gation of the Franciscans, imagining that the monks may have used magical 
arts to secure them from the flames, demand that they should put off their 
robes. This objection is, however, overruled, upon the suggestion that the 
robes being linen, they must assist rather than prevent the action of fire. 
They content themselves, therefore, with marking one of the Dominicans, with 
whom Fra Domenico must change his dress under their eyes. He is already 
prepared to take this decisive step, when the Franciscans bring forward a new 
objection, that Fra Domenico should not go into the fire with the crucifix. It 
is replied, that this is the sign of the soldier of Christ, which he will not give 
up. Another difficulty is raised, when both champions are prepared for the 
trial. Savonarola delivers the host into-the hands of his disciple; the Fran- 
ciscans raise a violent outcry against the impiety of exposing the body of 
Christ to such peril; Domenico declares that he will not enter the flames 
without his God, in whom alone he trusts for deliverance. Savonarola ex- 
plains that only the accidental part can be burned, but is misunderstood or 
disregarded. ‘The debate is loud and angry; the bitterest taunts are thrown 
out on each side, when the providence of God silences the disputants in an 
unexpected manner, which forbidding to either party the triumph of a 
miraculous victory, is yet interpreted by each as a special interposition in its 
favour. A furious storm of hail and rain, with thunder, lightning, and tem- 
pestuous winds, deluges the pile, so that it is impossible to light it. The 
populace, shivering and disappointed, cast the blame of failure on the cowardice 
or wickedness of the Doininicans, and pursue them to San Marco, shout- 
ing— This, then, is the meaning of your Viva Christo! you would expose Him 
to the flames.’ 

‘The people were thus disappointed in their expectations of a splendid 
melo-dramatic spectacle. 

“The hold that Savonarola once had on the multitude was gone. On his 
return to San Marco, though guarded by the whole array of his adherents, he 
was insulted on many sides, and could only be protected from being stoned by 
their resistance.”’—pp. 342, 343, 344, 345. 


But enough of horrors. There is no need to follow the enthusiast 
to his prison, and watch the quivering of his limbs beneath inhuman 
tortures, or speculate upon the pangs he suffered, and the cruel death 
to which they formed the prelude. He was not one of earth’s 
common-place spirits, and many a greater heretic has since his time 
been revered as a saint. 
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Prelectio Theologica in Scholis Cantabrigiensibus habita auctore Gulielmo Hodge 
Mill, S. T. P. Coll. S.S. Trin. quondam socio. Rev. Archiep. Cant. a 


sacris. 4to. Rivingtons, 


Tuts Praelection was one of those read by the respective authors as 
candidates for the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Cambridge. 
Most of us know that the merits of such essays are not the tests which 
guide the University in their elections, and many consider that the 
merits of the candidates have quite as little influence with those 
learned bodies. If, of the three who sent in their exercises, the 
electors can say with a good conscience that they believe they have 
chosen the person best informed himself, and most apt to teach, 
it is well; but a time may come when men of high character and 
learning will decline to compete for offices in which the number of 
their supporters may be in the inverse ratio of their claims. 

The subject Dr. Mill selected for his discourse is Heb. vi. 1—12. 
And considering that the period of reading is limited to an hour, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive of the completeness with which this diffh- 
cult and intricate thesis is exhausted. After some preliminary obser- 
vations on the author of this epistle, Dr. M. proceeds with a brief 
sketch of its design, and thence to the nature of that advance signi- 
fied by “ going on unto perfection, not laying again the foundation of 
repentance from dead works,” &c¢, With the clearness eminently requi- 
site to an accomplished teacher, he points out the importance of such 
a catalogue of first principles as here escapes, as it were by chance, 
from the pen of the inspired writer, especially since the information to 
be gathered from the Acts of the Apostles concerning the institution of 
neophytes scarcely ever treats of, but by allusion to, such institution, 
The commentary of Theodoret upon the passage is quoted as perfectly 
harmonizing with the allusion in the Acts, in which repentance, faith, 
baptism, resurrection, judgment, and sometimes the imposition of 
hands, are always stated as the elementary doctrines. 

Krom these beginnings we shall advance, God helping us, to 
knowledge of those mysteries prefigured in the Old Testament, and 
fulfilled in the New; and diligence in the performance of all good 
works; and this the more zealously, because these foundations can 
never be laid again when once they have been disturbed. It 
is impossible for the once enlightened, who shall have fallen, to be 
restored to their former regenerate condition; for they have ex- 
posed Christ to the contumely of crucifixion in their own persons. 
They are dried up branches of the vine, which the rain from heaven, 
which is constantly producing fresh shoots on every bough, cannot 
revive. ‘The question is here discussed as to the impossibility of for- 
giveness to transgressors who have violated by mortal sin their bap- 
tismal covenant. The nature of the impossibility is shewn to be 
that of great difficulty, extreme improbability; with man it is 
impossible. The penitential discipline of the early church is de- 
fended, which did not deny reconciliation to the truly penitent, after one 
fall, at least ; but it is maintained as undoubted that the early church 
always regarded the remedy of mortal sin before and after baptism as 
different processes, and the state of the restored different from that of 
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the unfallen. Of such a passage as the following every sentence is 
gold :— 


“Non hic durum quendam appellamus Novatum aut Tertullianum, non 
fanaticas Montanistarum catervas: benignissimos eosdemque sapientissimos 
e Christicolarum numero omnes habemus hujus discriminis testes, quod et 
sacre litere indicant, et regeniti animi interior sensus comprobat; discrimen 
dico inter peccata que adversus nature legem solam admissa, Christo semel 
cognito, abjecta sunt et baptismo eluta,—et peccata quibus non jam legi sed 
gratiz resistitur, quibus (ut hujus Epistole divinis verbis utar,) ipse sanguis 
Sederis quo sanctificati sumus tanquam communis seu profanus spernitur, et 
Spiritui gratia, Divino illi Paracleto, qui nobis in Ecclesia, per preceptores, 
per Scripturam Sacram, in ipsis denique cordibus nostris loquitur, contumelia 
fit et injuria. Non omnia quidem post gratiam acceptam peccata hujus esse 
malignitatis volumus: absit ut ita credamus: sed que scientibus et volentibus 
patrata sint omnia ad hanc saltem accedere, atque in hujus gravissime culpe 
participationem precipites trahere patratores, minime est dubium. Absit, 
absit equidem ut misericordie divine, que infinita est, cujus amplissima 
largitate omnes indigemus, quam et vere et humiliter resipiscentibus nunquam 
comperimus denegatam, vel obices vel limites ponere audeamus. Sed absit 
quoque ut nos aliosve celemus veritatem sanationi nostra quam maxime neces- 
sariam : ut delictorum quibus candidas baptismi vestes maculavimus, et pre- 
tiosissimum pro nobis effusum proculcavimus sanguinem, luctuosa memoria 
unquam nobis elabatur: ut non sit nobis perpetuo, qualem ore confitemur, 
‘ recordatio gravis, onus intolerabile’: ut pcenitentiam eapropter veram, 
haud desinentem, immo indies crescentem, non in imo pectore foveamus ; et 
sanctam ejus reatus ac veneni formidinem cum omni nostro gaudio et gloria- 
tione in Christo commisceamus.” 


The bearing of the thesis on such doctrines as were introduced 
at the Reformation on final perseverance, &c., is then stated, and the 
manner in which good works are acceptable to God. ‘The Christian 
character, as formed by hopes of a reward of grace, is defended 
against the innovations of American Calvinism and German philo- 
sophy. And the essay concludes with a brief, but eloquent, exhorta- 
tion to that diligence which is the sure means of final perseverance, 
on which saints and angels look down with delight; who, on less 
ample promises than we have, endured unto the end. 

Of course such an academical exercise is not intended for extensive 
sale. Should members of foreign universities read the essay of a re- 
jected candidate in ours, and draw the inference of the Spartan’s epi- 
taph, they will form a higher estimate of our abilities and discernment 
than we can, 


es 


An Exposition of some of the most important Differences between Scripture and 
Calvinism, with reference to the Authority of the Church, and to the Reply 
of Mr. Scott to Bishop Tomline, intended to promote the Attainment of 
Christian Unity. By the Rev. E,C. Kemp. 8vo. Bell and Wood. 


A Lone and somewhat obscure title-page seldom prefaces a very lu- 
minous book, especially when that book treats of an obscure and much 
exhausted subject. Indeed, Bishop ‘Tomline’s work did little justice 
to one side, and the great book and the little book (the cow and 
calf, as they were called at the time) in which Mr. Scott main- 
tained the other, were positively past bearing. Mr. Kemp, then, had 
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all our prejudices against him from the first moment, and we confess 
he has overcome them entirely. 

The popular view of C alvinism is one which the he: ilthy mind re- 
jects at once without examination. God has placed a strong sense of 
justice within us, and any violation of that sense, such as calling a re- 
probate into being, is that which no evidence can make credible with- 
out invalidating the principle by which we must judge both of his ac- 
tions and our own. This is not precisely the argument of Mr. Kemp's 
book, however : he argues that the church has always entertained a 

certain view of human responsibility and Divine inter rposition ; that the 
Holy Scriptures support this view and no other; and that it is not by 
the recriminations of party—recriminations often unjust, always inju- 
dicious and needlessly exasperating, for if there is a truth at the root 
of any opinion, its consequences can be no argument against it—but 
by a candid examination of the manner in which the Bible supports 
the church in her evidence on any matter that the Christian is most 
likely to attain the truth. 

The work includes a cursory examination of all the Scriptures which 
Calvinism claims, The fourth chapter, containing remarks on the 
Epistle to the Romans, is remarkably satisfactory; and although the 
able author does not expect, perhaps, to make many converts among 
those who have already formed their opinion, he may probably in- 
fluence for good many who are forming them. 

In fact, old Calvinists are perfectly impregnable. They have an 
idea that the advance from such sentiments as are entertained by 
those who believe in a certain limited freedom of the will, to others 
which assume its bondage, is a bona fide growth in grace. ‘This is not 
an imputed notion, but one very generally avowed. On the other 
hand, their opponents, seeing the logical consequences of their creed, 
imagine the existence of some practical antinomianism, which alone 
answers to the supposed human merit in which they themselves are 
said to believe. Still, as a man gets older, and expects more from his 
fellow-creatures, and attributes greater weight to his own opinions, 
the transition is certainly more natural from popular Arminianism to 
popular Calvinism than the other way. 

The book may confidently be recommended as a manual which 
will shew the consistency of the church's formularies with each other 
and the word of God; nor would it be easy to point out any other 
of equally small extent in which the subject is so satisfactorily treated. 





Lecture Sermons on the Distinctive Errors of Romanism. Preached in Portman 
Chapel, Lent, 1842, by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 8vo. Cleaver. 


Tess lectures, if we are rightly informed, were the results of one of 
those ridiculous outcries often raised when a conscientious man endea- 
vours to do his duty more accurately than he was wont. Mr. Bennett 
is a very superior preacher, and his chapel was crowded to excess by 
fashionables. However, though it was a proprietary chapel, he did 
his duty faithfully, as far at least as preaching and the ritual went, and 
his admirers grew less enthusiastic. But, worse than this, many of s 
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different class of mind, who had sense enough to listen to both sides, 
became infected with the alarm of coming popery, and it was probably 
for their benefit that this course of sermons was delivered. It produced 
good results, and the minds of some were settled on a basis from which 
they will not probably be shaken by every future wind of doctrine. 

In a plan so extensive as this, professing to enter on the points of 
agreement and difference with the church of Rome, it would be too 
much to expect that every opinion of the author, and of the reviewer, 
should coincide. The volume, on the whole, however, fulfils that con- 
dition, and is a plain, temperate, and able statement of the points in 
which we cannot symbolize with the greater portion of the western 
church. 

It would perhaps have been desirable to have treated of justification 
under a distinct head, (incidentally, of course, it is noticed,) as here 
lies one of the most important points, both of agreement and difference, 
with the Romish church, and one which protestant writers (Hooker 
not excepted) have scarcely dealt with as candidly as Mr. Bennett 
would treat of it. The whole volume, however, has merits of another 
kind: its earnest practical character, its anxiety for the reception of 
doctrines, chiefly for the effects they shall produce, its dutiful spirit, its 


freedom from bitterness, and its appropriateness to the circumstances 
which called it into existence. 


The Doctrine of Purgatory, and the Practice of Praying for the Dead, &c., 
Examined. By the Rev. W. J. Hall. Wix. 


Ir is seldom that three works, professedly controversial, fall into our 


hands at the same time, of which it is possible to speak in terms of high 
approbation, yet Kemp on Calvinism, and Hall on Purgatory, come as 
near to the right tone for controversial writing as anything that has for 
a long time issued from the press; and Mr. Bennet’s work on the 
Errors of Romanism, although for reasons already given, it demands 
more caution in praising it, yet is in no respect inferior in temper 


to the two above named. Mr. Hall's is probably the most laborious 
composition of the three ; and although when many pioneers have gone 
before an author it becomes exceedingly difficult to estimate the 
amount of care that he has taken, the accuracy with which he has 
examined each quotation before making it his own,and the numbers he 
has collected for himself, from original sources, yet there is that impress 
of care and research upon this book which makes it read most satis- 
factorily. It is a well furnished armory against the Romanist in one 
of those points in which it is easiest for him to collect a formidable 
show of patristic quotations, and the scrutiny of a large number of 
these is very ably performed. Not the least interesting portion of the 
book is a number of admissions which learned papists have made upon 
the subject of purgatory. 

“Takeafew examples. Cardinal Fisher, the popish bishop of Rochester, in 
1504, acknowledges that, in the ancient Fathers, there is little or no mention of 
a purgatory ; that the Greeks do not believe it to this day ; that even the Latins 
did not receive it at once, but gradually, and almost insensibly ; that it is not 
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surprising, considering the recent date of the doctrine, that the use of in- 
dulgences, which arose out of it, should have been unknown in the primitive 
church, and that the fear of purgatorial torments introduced these means of 
avoiding them. 

“Thomas de Vio, Cardinal of Cajeta (about 1520), observes, that ‘if we 
could have any certainty concerning the origin of indulgences, it would help us’ 
much in the disquisition of the trath of purgatory ; but we have not in writing 
any authority, either of the Holy Scriptures or ancient doctors, Greek or 
Latin, which affords us any knowledge thereof.’ 

“ Alphonsus de Castro (about 1550) remarks, that indulgences are not to 
be despised on account of their recent use in the church, since ‘ many things 
are known to us of which the ancients were altogether ignorant.’ Among 
these novelties he instances purgatory and transubstantiation. Of purgatory, 
he observes, that by the Greek writers, more especially, it is rarely men- 
tioned ; and that consequently, even to this day, it is not believed by the 
Greeks.” And, again, he maintains that ‘ one of the most notorious errors of 
the Greeks and Armenians is their teaching that there is no place of purgatory 
in which souls departing this life are cleansed from the pollutions which they 
had contracted in the body, before they deserve to be received into everlasting 
habitations.’ 

‘“« Punishment in purgatory,’ says Father Barns (about a.p. 1625), is a 
doctrine seated in human opinion. Neither from Scripture, nor from the 
Fathers, nor from the earlier councils, can it be firmly deduced. Nay, with 
submission to better judgment, the contrary opinion seems more conformable 
to them.’ 

‘ Picherellus contends that ‘there is no fuel to be found in Scripture either 
to kindle or to maintain the fire of purgatory.’ 

“Thus much, then, for the support which the doctrine of purgatory derives 
from antiquity, succession, and universal consent. The Fathers of the first five 
centuries tacitly but clearly oppose it; the Greeks positively reject it, and 
many, even of their own communion, pronounce it to be utterly devoid of any 
scriptural foundation.””—pp. 151, 152. 


It is not very easy to imagine how the Romish doctrine of purgatory 
can have honestly made its way into that church ; and as it lies under 
suspicion from its lucrative results, so it dishonours the work of Christ 
by its assumed torments. No other error perhaps affords a more 
striking instance of those fond things vainly invented, which, to use the 
striking distinction of Chillingworth, no man will perish for, but many 
may easily perish through. 


The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge. 
Vol. If. Part 1. 8vo. Longman, 


Tus work proceeds in a satisfactory manner. The number of new 
names is very considerable, and in the articles which we have read, 
and of which we are able to form an opinion, we have sometimes 
gained new information, and at others have seen the errors of former 
authorities satisfactorily corrected. The best possible work of this 
kind must, from its very nature, be defective. The best of editors 
and the ablest co-operators would fail to make it otherwise; but the 
few inaccuracies and deficiencies we have noticed are of very little 
importance; and the references are such as to assist any reader who 
wishes to know more of the persons described in pursuing his inves- 
tigations. One defect of some importance should be attended to in 
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future numbers, however. It often happens that a party is better 
known by his Christian name, or some other cognomen or preenomen, 
than that under which he ought properly to be described. In such 
cases it would only. be the loss of one line to make the reference 
thus, Alasco, see Lasco; Aélmar, see Aylmer; Alphonso, see de 
Castro, &c. Dictionaries, it should be remembered, are exclusively 
for the ignorant. The most learned man feels himself ignorant when 
he goes to a dictionary; and the writers who happen to know what he 
does not, can scarcely be too condescending. 


Sermons on Doctrine, Discipline, and Practice. By the Rev. A. Watson, 
Curate of St. John’s, Cheltenham. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Tuts book has perhaps more than the average excuse for sermons, 
the abundance, and, it must be added, the excellence of which, in our 
language, might make a modest man hesitate to publish any discourses 
not very carefully elaborated of his own. No doubt, however, many 
will read the work of one with whom they are personally acquainted, 
and whom they respect, who would not read much better books by 
any other hand. This is probably the case with Mr. Watson’s con- 
gregation at Cheltenham; and were his sermons less elegant com- 
positions than they are, and inferior both in orthodoxy of statement 
and learning, they might probably be useful in building up some in 
faith and knowledge. Those of them which we have read convey a 
very favourable impression of the book. 


Letters and Biography of Felix Neff, Protestant Missionary in Switzerland. 
Translated from the French of M. Bost, by Margaret Anne Wyatt. 12mo. 


Seeley. 

THE interest which Felix Neff has excited since his death appears to 
be still sustained, since a fifth life of him is just translated and pub- 
lished in England. It is really one of those books of which it is dif- 
ficult to speak without exposing oneself to misconstruction. To cen- 
sure, will be taken as implying a distaste for that living and acting 
faith which burned in the bosom of Neff. To praise, would be en- 
couraging a system most injurious to the prospects of a healthy 
religion in Europe. 

Still there are excuses for a man born at Geneva which cannot be 
offered for any one born in England; and hence the pity that any 
person should circulate here the letters and biography (which will be 
assuredly applied to domestic schismatical purposes, and home mis- 
sions) commemorating one to whose mind the image of a pure reformed 
church had probably never once been presented, and who never ima- 


gined schism anything but the petty squabbles between a pastor and 
restless members of his congregation. 


“ Neff arrived at length at the knowledge of salvation Without ever hav- 
ing professed the principles of a separatist, he was nevertheless not altogether 
satisfied with the national churches. He cordially seconded whatever would 
conduce to the spread of the gospel; and at the time of which we are now 
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speaking he was in connexion with a church at Bourg de Four. It was in 
1818, during the first years of the religious revival at Geneva.”—>p. 10. 


Accordingly, Neff sent himself (for anything that appears) into the 
district of some Genevan pastor, and gathered a company of his 
people, defending himself, when the pastor remonstrated, in a manner 
greatly to the satisfaction of his biographer. ‘The Lord,” he says, 
«seemed to have opened a wide door in this canton,” and Neff deter- 
mined to enter it. In this way he travelled through great part of 
Switzerland, between 1819 and 1821], teaching, but not administering 
the sacraments. The doctrine he taught on separation he thus ex- 
pressed :— 


“T think that the Christian may separate, but that he is not obliged to do so, 
if the church to which he belongs does not formally prevent his seeking for 
edification where he is most likely to find it, and that, as a body, it does not 
profess any anti-Christian principles.”—p. 72. 


On this principle he came to England to be ordained by English 
dissenters, (!) and, under the sanction of Messrs, Cook and Wilks, 
commenced to serve as priest at the altar. 

Now, suppose this man to have been benevolent, judicious, and 
active. Suppose him to have lived a holy life as far as his light ad- 
mitted, and to have died the death of the righteous, what lesson is his 
biography likely to teach? Why, the worthlessness of an apostolic 
communion, the absence of any necessity for union in one body as 
well as one spirit among Christians, and the undoubted certainty of 
that which the best divines have cherished as a hope—a hope that 
cheered Paschal, at least as effectually as Calvin, that many might be 
in the soul of the church which were not of her body. If any such 
lessons are needed in this country the writer is greatly mistaken. 





Songs from the Parsonage; or, Lyrical Teaching. By aClergyman. 12mo., 
Seeley. 

Poetical Remains of Lucretia Davidson. By Miss Sedgewick. 12mo. Tilt 
and Bogue. 


The Portion of Jezreel, a Sacred Drama. By the Rev. R. Beadon Bradley. 
12mo. Painter. 


One book of genuine poetry we have seen this season, and scarcely 
expect to see another. The “ Lays of Ancient Rome” (although not 
of the class of works it often falls in our way to mention) will long 
vibrate in our ears, before some mightier minstrel takes his lyre down 
from “ the glittering nail.’ This will not be the author of “Songs 
from the Parsonage ;” yet our first opening of them chanced to be on 
“The Mossy Old Oak,” an uncommonly graceful and picturesque 
sketch, whether considered in its thoughts or expressions, ‘Je 
mourais seul” is also very pleasing ; but several others have hardly 
sustained the opinion thus suggested of the poet’s talent. There is too 
inuch of it, a great deal; but a very pretty nosegay might be culled 
from such a garden. 

Neither will it be that early genius Lucretia Davidson, whose min- 
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strel sister we lately mentioned, although perhaps poetic tempera- 
ment never existed more strikingly than in these two children, com- 
bined also with a delicacy of ear and command of language which 
make it incredible that no other hand than theirs has touched their 
compositions. This nevertheless seems to be the fact, and America 
may well cherish their beautiful memory. 

Neither will it be the author of the “ Portion of Jezreel,” in which 
there are some most offensive passages, situations to which the in- 
spired record makes no allusion, and which, if they create disgust at 

ezebel’s character, are not exactly the things to put into the hands of 
all the ladies who have subscribed for this book. They present them- 
selves to our mind very much in the light of a betrayal of confidence, 
for surely when clergymen and females subscribe to a poem bya - 
clergyman, they have a right to expect immunity from every approach 
to grossness. 


MISCELLANEA. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


‘Tar Bishop of Montreal has issued an earnest appeal to the members 
of the church over which he presides to exert themselves for church 
extension. An extract is subjoined. We hope the appeal may be 
successful, 


‘*T do not say that the church has no imperfections, or that her light has never 
in any degree waxed dull; and as for ourselves, her ministers, and her mem- 
bers, we have faults and sins enough among us to keep the lessons of humility 
and fear before our eyes. What I speak of is our duty to our church: our 
duty arising from our privileges; the calls upon us in proportion to our bless- 
ings; and truly | fear it must abase rather than exalt us in our own sight, 
if we ask whether we fully respond to these calls. This church, of which I 
have been speaking, is here planted among us, and we are made a portion of 
the church establishment at home; this country in which we live is compre- 
hended, by formal and solemn acts of the crown, in the province of Canterbury. 
Shall we keep and shall we cherish our religious inheritance, and seek to pass 
it down to our children, or shall we suffer it to languish and decay? These 
are questions which must be answered by our deeds, as well as by our profes- 
sions; and, God be thanked, we have made a beginning. We are prepared 
now with an organized plan to set before you—a plan exhibiting, together with 
that variety in the different departments of Christian exertion which affords 
free choice to individuals to appropriate and to confine their bounty to such 
objects as they may prefer, that unity of principle and concentration of means, 
which, under God, will form the best elements of successful operation ; and 
the resources which His Providence has placed at the disposal of churchmen 
being brought to act in one united current of power, will do more, perhaps, 
than we think ourselves capable of effecting. Here, then, let me call upon you 
as Christians and as churchmen,—admitting no thought of failure in my ap- 
peal,—let me call upon you in every quarter of the diocese, nigh or far off, to 
come forward and do your part. Remembering the command laid upon you, 
to ‘honour the Lord with your substance, and with the first fruits of all your 
increase.” Let me call upon you as Christians, as churchmen, as persons 
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owing a debt of gratitude to the church in the mother-country, stimulated by 
her example, and under obligation to do for your church what a gracious Pro- 
vidence enables you ; if you would look for continued help from God or from 
man, let me call upon you, beloved brethren, to manifest your liberality and zeal 
in the cause. In the name of Christ, let me appeal to you to remember the 
duty which you owe to that church which he bought with his blood—to remem- 
ber the charge which came from his own lips, ‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
give,’ to remember how superior are the motives which constrain you, as 
Christians, to those which prompted the free and abundant offerings of the 
Israelites, for the tabernacle or for the temple ; to remember the question of the 
apostle, ‘If we have sown unto you spiritual things, it is a great matter if we 
shall reap your worldly things?” Let me call upon you to consider the general 
example of activity and bounty in religious undertakings, which characterizes 
the mother-country at this day; where, from those who wear the crown of 
royalty, through all gradations of nobility and prelacy, gentry and clergy, to 
the yeoman, who volunteers the use of his teem to draw the materials of the 
house of God, we see a stream of bounty, still flowing with augmented fulness 
over the land ; and in particular the magnificence which I have pointed out of 
the great church institutions in England towards the colony in which we live. 
I could cite to you also some stirring examples among the members of the 
church within the colony itself; I could instance the erection of churches in 
different places, at the sole expense of individuals, and the gift of valuable 
lands for purposes connected with the glory of God and the good of man, a 
kind of benefaction often the most easy to be given, and yet, prospectively, the 
most advantageous to the party benefited. The impulse has been given at the 
centre; it has agitated the sleeping waters ; it is spreading, circle after circle ; 

ou will not, you cannot, remain still and unmoved. Let me charge you, then, 
in the name of our common Master, according to your opportunity and ability, 
to ‘go and do likewise ;’ and let me beseech you, brethren, to look at the field 
which is before you. The utter spiritual destitution, after all that has been 
done from home, of many tracts of country, and the imperfectly supplied con- 
dition of almost all; the frightful consequences to be anticipated from the con- 
tinuance of such a famine of the word of the Lord, and the responsibility con- 
tracted by all who can contribute to relieve it; the sadly necessitous condition 
of a large proportion of our clergy, and the multiplied evils resulting from the 
insufficiency of provision for their maintenance ; the absence of all provision 
of a permanent kind, for training a respectable and learned body of clergy 
in the country, or supporting, prospectively, anything approaching to an ade- 
— church establishment ; the discouragements and difficulties attaching to 
the professions, which withhold many parents from turning the attention of their 
children to the blessed office of the ministry,—the picture, altogether, is one 
which should surely move you ‘ according as God hath enriched you, to lay by 
in store for the exigencies of his church, and to be ‘ ready to give and glad to 
distribute’ for such an object.” 
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Saturday, March 25.—Veley and Joslin against Gosling. 
THE BRAINTREE CASE. 
(From the Standard.) 


Str H. Jenner Fust gave sentence in this case, which was an appeal from 
the Consistory Court of London, in a suit for subtraction of church-rate, pro- 
moted by the churchwardens of the parish of Braintree, Essex, against 
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Mr. John Gosling, a parishioner and inhabitant. The court below rejected 
the libel, on the ground that the rate which had been made by the church- 
wardens and the minority of the parishioners, assembled at a vestry meeting, 
summoned in obedience to a monii:on to make a rate for the repair of the 
church, the majority refusing to make any rate, was illegal and invalid. The 
sentence of the judge of the Consistory Court (Dr. Lushington), which was 
delivered on the 4th of May last, was reported very fully in this journal. 

The learned Dean of the Arches commenced by observing that the parish of 
Braintree had obtained a considerable degree of notoriety from the determined 
opposition given by a great majority of its inhabitants to church-rates. In 
1837, a question as to the validity of a rate in that parish gave rise to proceed- 
ings which commenced in the Consistory Court of London, and went to the 
courts of common law, being finally adjudicated in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber. In that case, the majority of the parishioners in vestry having re- 
fused a rate, the churchwardens, not at the same vestry meeting, but several 
days after, and without any further notice to the parishioners, made a rate by 
themselves. The judge of the Consistory Court, contrary to his own opinion, 
admitted the libel in a suit against Mr. Burder, a parishioner, for the recovery 
of his quota of this rate, conceiving himself bound by the authority of a case 
in this court—that of “ Gaudern v. Selby”—in 1796. A prohibition having 
issued from the Court of King’s Bench, the plaintiff in prohibition declared, 
the defendant demurred, and the judgment of the court was against the validity 
of that rate. The case then went by writ of error to the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, which affirmed the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench. In de- 
livering the decision of the judges (eight in number) in the Exchequer Chamber, 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal stated that the questions to be determined were— 
first, whether the churchwardens, after a rate for the necessary repairs of the 
church had been proposed to the parishioners in vestry, and refused by a majo- 
rity, could of their own sole authority, at a subsequent time, by themselves, 
and not at any parish meeting, impose a valid rate on the parishioners; 
secondly, whether a court of common law could issue a writ of prohibition 
to the spiritual court to stay proceedings to enforce payment of such a rate. 
The Court of Exchequer Chamber was of opinion that such a rate was invalid, 
and that the writ of prohibition was properly issued; but the Lord Chief 
Justice expressed that opinion in a guarded manner, and accompanied it with 
this observation—‘“ It is obvious that there is a wide and substantial difference 
between the churchwardens alone, or the churchwardens and the minority 
together, making a rate at the meeting of the parishioners when the refusal 
takes place, and the churchwardens possessing the power of rating the parish 
by themselves at any future time, however distant. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, to discuss that point, as the facts of this case do not bring it before us ; 
it is sufficient to say, whilst we give no opinion upon it, that we desire to be 
understood as reserving to ourselves the liberty of forming an opinion when- 
ever the case shal} occur.” These expressions were very remarkable. The 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench had expressed his opinion 
that no rate could be valid unless made with the consent of the majority of the 
parishioners ; but the Court of Exchequer Chamber did not affirm so general 
a proposition ; they guarded themselves against being supposed to do so; they 
recognised a ‘‘ wide and substantial difference between a rate made by church- 
wardens and the minority at the same vestry where a rate had been refused, 
and a rate made by the churchwardens alone at asubsequent time, which was 
the case in the former Braintree suit. The prohibition in that case put a stop 
to the proceedings ; but still the church continued in a state of great dilapida- 
tion, and the necessity of repairs being very pressing, the churchwardens 
adopted the suggestion thrown out by Lord Chief Justice Tindal. In order 
that the proceedings should be perfectly regular, a decree, under the seal of 
the Consistory Court of London, issued at the instance of the vicar, calling 
upon the churchwardens and parishioners to appear and shew cause why they 
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should not meet in vestry to make a rate for the necessary repairs of the 
church. The churchwardens appeared, and professed a readiness to obey the 
directions of the court. No appearance was given on the part of the 
parishioners, and as no objection was therefore made on their part, a monition 

issued, requiring them to meet in vestry on a certain day, and to make a rate for 

the necessary repairs of the church. In obedience to this monition, the church- 

wardens convened a vestry, at which they submitted the surveys and estimates, 

and proposed a rate of 2s.in the pound. Anamendment was, however, moved, 

to the effect that the parishioners were bound by religious principles and social 

feelings not to grant a rate, which amendment was carried, being tantamount 

to a refusal of the rate. Thereupon the churchwardens, with the minority, at 

the same meeting, in obedience to the monition, and in discharging the obli- 

gation cast upon them, made a rate of 2s. in the pound, the rate in question. 

The real and substantial objection offered to the rate in the court below was, 

that it was made by a minority of the parishioners in vestry. This being the 

simple question, it was unnecessary for this court to go into a lengthened in- 

quiry as to the nature and origin of the obligation upon the parishioners to repair 

their parish church, or into the antiquity of making a rate for that purpose, 

because the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in delivering the judg- 

ment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber, had distinctly laid it down, “ that 
the obligation by which the parishioners are bound to repair the body of their 

parish church whenever necessary, and to provide all things essential to the 
performance of divine service therein, is an obligation imposed on them by the 
common law of the land ;”’ and he refers toa case in the year-books, 44 Edward 

III., which, he observes, ‘‘ whilst it establishes the fact that church-rates were 

made by the parishioners at so early a period as the year 1370, does, at the 

same time, by pleading a custom from time immemorial within the particular 
parish, to levy the amount of the rate on each parishioner by distress, neces- 
sarily carry back beyond the time of legal memory the obligation of the 
parishioners to make a rate upon themselves for the reparation of the parish 

church.” This was a sufficient authority for him (the learned judge) to hold 
that the burden of repairing the church lies upon the parishioners. 

Such being the obligation, the next subject of inquiry was the effect of it. 
Here again Lord Chief Justice Tindal had laid it down that “ the repair of the 
fabric of the church is a duty which the parishioners are compellable to per- 
form, not a mere voluntary act which they may perform or decline at their 
own discretion ; that the law is imperative upon them absolutely that they do 
repair the church, not binding on them in a qualified or limited manner only, 
that they may repair or not, as they think fit; and that where it so happens 
that the fabric of the church stands in need of repair, the only question upon 
which the parishioners, when convened together to make a rate, can by law 
deliberate and determine, is, not whether they will repair the church or not, 
(for upon that point they are concluded by the law,) but how and in what 
manner the common law obligation so binding them may be best and 
most effectually, and at the same time most conveniently, performed and car- 
ried into effect.” Every word of this was most important for the considera- 
tion of this court, and deserving of the utmost attention, not only as coming 
from the very learned person from whom it emanated, and from the clear and 
lacid manner in which he stated what the extent of this common law obliga- 
tion is, but because it expressed, not merely his own opinion, but the opinion 
of his seven learned brethren. The next question would be, in what man- 
ner is this common law obligation to be enforced? He would not enter into 
the question whether the obligation was by the jus commune laicum, or the 
jus commune ecclesiasticum; if by the former, the temporal courts would 
enforce it; if the latter, the spiritual courts. Lord Chief Justice Tindal says, 
‘‘ The parishioners have no more power to throw off the burden of the repair 
of the church than that of the repair of bridges and highways, the compelling 
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of the performance of the latter obligation belonging exclusively to the ten- 
poral courts, whilst that of the former has been exercised usually, thoug! 
perhaps hot necessarily exclusively, by the spiritual courts from time imme- 
RD, Now, from what he had said, these principles arose :-—Ist, That 
the obligation to repair is absolute; 2nd, That the performance of the obliga- 
tion may be compelled; 3rd, That the performance of the obligation may be 
properly enforced by the Ecclesiastical Court, subject, nevertheless, to the 
control of the courts of common law where the Ecclesiastical Court exceeds 
its jurisdiction. Now, what was necessary to constitute a valid church-rate ? 
Nobody doubted (as Lord Chief Justice Tindal said) that a rate made by the 
majority of the parishioners in vestry was valid and might be enforced 
There was as little doubt that, when the parishioners are duly convened and 
none think fit to attend, a rate made by the churchwardens alone, who then 
in effect constitute the majority, is valid. But the question was, what is to 
be done when the majority refuse a rate? whether the church is to remain in 
a state of dilapidation, notwithstanding the common law obligation upon the 
parishioners, who are compellable to discharge it?) The rate sued for in the 
former Braintree case, it was quite clear, was an invalid nea but the present 
rate was under different circumstances, having been made at a vestry duly 
convened, in obedience to a monition, to make a rate for the repairs of the 
church, at a time when all the parishioners who chose to attend had a 
opportunity of knowing the nature of the repairs which were required, tl 
amount of the ipenae, and the mode of the rating. Surely it was no great 
stretch of authority to hold that a rate so made was widely and vubstat ntiall 
different from the other made in a secret conclave. Here the parishioner 
an opportunity of objecting to the nature of the repairs, to the amount 
levicd, and the mode of rating. Supposing this to be an invalid rate, ther 
was 1 de by which the church could be repaired, : must remain unre- 
paired, deteriorating every day, and the result might be that this church 
would become a heap of ruins. See the progress of its decay. In 1834, 35/. 
was expended on the repairs of the church. In 1835, no rate was allowed. 
[n 1536, 175/. was required, and a rate was refused. In 1837, 508/. was re- 
quired, and no rate; and in 1841, 700/.. Nothing could shew more striking! 
that this church must become ina very short pe riod entirely dilapidated. All the 
timbers were said to be rotten; the lead had been removed from the roof, and, 
in short, the parishioners would be unable to resort to the church for divine 
worship. How, tien, was the performance of the common law obligation t 
be enforced?) The courts of commen law would not interfere by mandamus, 
it having been decided in the Thetford case that this matter was of purel 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. A monition to the parishioueis to meet answered 
no purpose—there had been no want of meetings in this parish; the objection 
was to make arate when they were assembled. It had been said that the 
were anciently two mo if enforcing the tc ge RE by placing 
the parish under an interdict ; and excommunicating the parishioners for not 
repairing the church: and these remedies, it had been said, which were she 
to ve | rfectly eter tual, and to have produced the desived result, were still 1 
existence. but in those cases, the whole parish was punished for the fault 
j he innocent were punished for the guilty, and an excommunicated 
off from all the rest of society. At the present time it would 
innocent alone, for the persons in fault would be the very 
perso h uid make their exclusion from the church a matter for con- 
gratulation ; whilst the church falling into a dilapidated and ruinous state, the 
parishion would be mpetied to forego divine worship, or to resort to dis- 
senting chapels. Excommunication was in former times an effectual remedy ; 
but what was the ist mw? All the civil disabilities attending it were fe- 
moved by statute; ; hat would be the effect of selecting afew parties for 
the punishment substituted ? Nor would it be effectual to cor npel the repairs 
of the church nd wl were to institut the pr ceed ngs! llow was the 
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court to be put in motion, and how was the expense of the proceedings to be 
defrayed? The churchwardens had no funds; they cou!d not be reimbursed 
expenses out of a church-rate, and they had little hope of procuring any pre- 
vious grant for the purpose, inasmuch as the majority of the parishioners 
would be the very partics against whom the proceeding was intenced. If the 
parishioners were thus prevented from attending divine offices in their parish 
church, which was to become a heap of ruins—if such was the state of the 
law, it was very much to be lamented, and it was greatly to be desired that 
some mode should be devised to remedy so serious an anomaly in the law. 
Now, it had been laid down by the judges in the Exchequer Chamber, that 
the obligation upon the parishioners to repair the church is absolutely impe- 
rative, and that when the church needed repair, the only question upon which 
the parishioners, when convened together to make a rate, can deliberate and 
determine, is, not whether they will repair it or not—for they were concluded 
upon that point by the law—but only as to the mode of doing it. Could it be 
said, then, that a rate for such purpose imposed any oppressive burden on the 
parishioners ? 

It had been argued that no tax could be imposed upon persons without their 
own consent; but the making of a church-rate was not the imposition of a 
tax; the tax was already imposed by the common law of the land, and the 
only question for the parishioners was how that tax should be distributed 
amongst themselves most equitably, with reference to the value of the lands 
and tenements occupied by them, and the occupation of which they entered 
upon subject to that tax. The making a rate and the imposing a tax were dif- 
ferent things: the making of a rate was merely the determining of the pro- 
portion in which the parishioners should contribute to the discharge of a 
common obligation. In the present case, the majority of the parishioners did 
not object to the necessity of the repairs, or to the estimates, or to the mode 
of rating; they would not make a rate at all; they said, in effect, “* We will 
not repair the church,” for without funds the churchwardens could not repair 
it, and without a rate they could obtain no funds; so that the refusal of the 
rate amounted to a declaration that they (the parishioners) would not repair 
their church. Now, the difficulty in this case was to find authorities on 
which such a rate as the present could be supported. It was not his inten. 
tion to travel through the vast body of authorities which had been cited in the 
different courts in the former case. He had already stated his opinion that 
no injustice could be done by such a rate, inasmuch as the parishioners had 
full opportunity of objecting to it on all the grounds upon which a church- 
rate was open to objection, and he was not aware that it had been laid down 
by any court (till the case under review was decided in the Consistory Court) 
that a rate so made was illegal. It was true, that from what fell from Lord 
Chief Justice Denman in the formercase, it might be inferred that, in his opinion, 
such a rate would be illegal; but he had not so decided, that point not being 
then under consideration ; on the other hand, the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber could not have adopted the reasoning of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, because, if they did, Lord Chief Justice Tindal would 
never have expressed the opinion of those eight judges to be, that a rate might 
possibly be valid without the consent of the majority of the parishioners. 
They expressly guarded themselves against being supposed to adopt so general 
& proposition, and recognised a ‘* wide and substantial difference” between 
such a rate as the present and the one against which they pronounced. He 
would not lay any stress upon the case of “ Thursfield v. Jones,” in Ventris, 
nor upon the opinon of Sir Simon Degge, both of which affirmed the right of 
the churchwardens to make a rate if the parishioners refused; but the case of 
‘* Gaudern v. Selby,” if it had not been set aside, was a precedent precisely in 
point to the present case. He (the learned judge) could not but think that 
that case had been, to a certain extent, most unjustly calumniated. It had 
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and that court did repudiate it; but he could not but think that the case had 
not been fairly brought to the notice of that court, labouring, as it did, under 
the objections arising from the anomalies and irregularities in ‘the proceedings, 

The learned judge then entered into a minute history of that case, which 

was an appeal from the Diocesan Court of Peterborough to the Arches Court, 
observing that it was a misapprehension on the part of Dr. Lushington to sup- 
pose that the judge (Sir W. Wynne), in deciding that case, never thought he 
was deciding the point whether the churchwardens and the minority could make 
a valid rate. The fact that the rate was made not by the majority had been 
brought distinctly to his notice, and it could not be supposed that a judge 
with the knowledge and experience of Sir W. Wynne should have been igno- 
rant of the law with respect to church-rates. ‘The allegation, which stated 
that the rate had not been made by the majority, was signed by Sir W. Scott ; 
and on his advancement to the chair of the Admiralty Court, Dr. Arnold, a 
learned and able advocate, took his brief, and no opposition was made on that 
ground, nor was the point argued. As to the anomalies and irregularities in 
the proceedings in that case, they did not originate in the Court of Arches, nor 
did they prevent that court from adjudicating the case upon its merits. Sir 
William Wynne, who was the last person to be suspected of making law, must 
therefore be considered to have decided that a rate by the churchwardens and 
a minority was a good and valid rate, and might be enforced; that decision 
was acquiesced in, and was consequently a precedent absolutely in point, and 
he considered it an authority of very considerable weight. It had been re- 
pudiated by the Court of Queen’s Bench, as cited in that court, as an autho- 
rity fora rate made by the churchwardens alone, and not in vestry: but did the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber consider it as of no authority w hatever? They had 
not expressed themselves 80. They considered it no authority fora rate made 
by the churchwardens alone, and not in vestry; but Lord Chief Justice Tindal 
expressly said that the case of ‘‘ Gaudern v. Selby” was distinguished in a 
most important particular from the former Braintree case, and added—‘*t We 
do not enter into the discussion whether a rate so made by the churchwardens 
at the parish meeting where the parishioners are met, would be valid or not, 
or how far such case may be analogous to that of the members of a corpora- 
tion aggregate, who, being assembled together for the purpose of choosing an 
officer of the corporation, the majority protest against and refuse altogether to 
proceed to any election, in which case they have been held to throw away 
their votes, and the minority who have performed their duty by voting have 
been held to represent the whole number.” 

It had been said, that the case of ‘‘Gaudern v. Selby’’ had taken the pro- 
fession by surprise; that they were not aware of such a case, which had not 
been noticed by the ecclesiastical commissioners. He (Sir H. J. Fust) had 
not recollected the case, but from his earliest experience at the bar he had 
always understood that the law was as stated in that case; he had always 
understood that when a rate for necessary repairs was refused by the majority 
of the parishioners, a rate made by the churchwardens and the minority was 
good. His recollection, from the earliest period of his experience at the bar, 
served him as to that point, and he was equally aware that the opinion of the 
learned judge of the Ecclesiastical Court was the other way. It appeared to 
him that the law and the justice of the case required that he should ep 
the jadgment of the Court below. His opinion was in favour of the law as 
stated by Sir William Wynne, and that the rejection of the libel would be con- 
trary to law and justice. Possibly, in this case, as in the former, the Court 
might be prohibited by the Court of Queen's Bench ; and this case might 
travel by wiit of error to the Exchequer Chamber, and possibly the result 
might be, that the law had not been truly laid down by this court, though he 
had no right to anticipate such a result; or possibly the case might be 
appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. If the case did go 
up there, the whole question wouldbe then set at rest; and if this rate was 
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means of compelling parties to discharge their legal obligation. He was of 
opinion that the judgment of the court below was erroneous ; he pronounced 


for the appeal, retained the principal cause, and admitted the libel, reserving 
the question of costs. 





AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 
APPEAL, 


Tue Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts most 
earnestly desires to call public attention to the duty of making increased pro- 
vision for the supply of the spiritual wants that exist in the colonies and 
foreign dependencies of the British empire. 

That empire extends to every quarter of the globe. The tide of emigration 
continues to flow to British America and Australia ; tens of thousands of poor 
labourers are to be found in the forests of Canada, without churches, or clergy- 
men, or schools; while the Australian settlements, originally designed for a 
small number of convicts, have grown up rapidly into populous colonies, 
nearly destitute of the means of religious and moral improvement. In the 
East Indies, Great Britain has established her dominion over a hundred 
millions of Hindoos or Mahometans. The West Indian colonies are making 
great efforts fur the education of their coloured population; while on the 
western coast of Africa, and at the Cape of Good Hope, are settlements which 
promise to open a way into the immense region inhabited by the negro and the 
Caffre. At the present time, moreover, the peace recently concluded with 
China affords the opportunity of not merely extending the commercial inter- 
course of the English nation, but also of planting a branch of Christ’s church 
in that large and denscly-peopled empire. 

The society has, for many years, made the greatest exertion to carry on the 
work committed to its charge ; and it has from time to time been induced, by 
urgent demands from every quarter, to make large additions to its establish- 
ment and expenditure, until its outlay, in the year 1842, has amounted to more 
than 80,000/., while the number of clergymen in connexion with it has been 
increased to upwards of three hundred. 

The faith of the society is pledged to these missionaries, who, with their 
wives and children, are mainly dependent upon it for their means of subsistence 
in the distant lands to which they have gone forth, in obedience to their 
Master’s call. But it will not be possible for the society to fulfil its obliga- 
tion, much less to take advantage of the opening which presents ttself in 
China, without a very large and a permanent increase of its funds. 

Under these circumstances, the state and prospects of the society have been 
submitted to the special notice of the archbishops and bishops of the united 
church of England and Ireland. The communication was, in the first instance, 
made to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of London, 
as being the prelates entrusted with the charge of ordaining clergymen for the 
colonies, and subsequently to the other prelates. The letters which are 
annexed to this appeal contain gratifying expressions of their lordships’ con- 
idence in the society, and of their desire that it may receive the increased 
support which it requires. 

Published by order of the society, 
Under the direction of the committee, 
J.B. Cuesres, Chatrman, 
79, Pall Mail, March 24, 1843. 
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In a letter received from the Bishop of Toronto while this appeal was in 
type, the following sentence occurs :— 


“If your resources continue in a diminished state, what is to become of our 
increasing wants? The cries for resident clergymen, or even occasional visits, 
hre becoming daily louder and more numerous from every part of the pro- 
vince ; and what can I say to these afflicting appeals for spiritual help?” 

Similar appeals, of equal urgency, are continually made. 


LETTERS FROM THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS. 


I nave received with the deepest concern the communication from the 
Standing Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in 
which it is stated, that the society is likely to be involved in financial 
difficulties to such an extent, as may, too probably, not only compel them 
to contract their operations, but render it impossible for them to fulfil their 
engagements to the numerous missionaries who are at present engaged in 
their service. 

[t cannot be sufficiently regretted, that such difliculties should occur in the 
carrying on of a work, the sole object of which is to promote the glory of 
God, and the salvation of men; more especially at this season, when the 
chure hes in our several colonies are earnestly praying for additional aid, and 
when a wide tield has been opened in China for the extension of missionary 
labour with the fairest prospect of success. There can be no doubt that any 
failure in the resources of the society would affect, in a corresponding pro- 
portion, the efliciency of its colonial establishments, and would even endanger 
the existence of many churches, as well as deprive the heathen, with whom 
we have been brought into contact, of the benefit which they might have 
derived from the application of the funds of the society to the work of their 
conversion. 

In regard to the suggestion of the committee, that an expression of my 
confidence would recommend the cause of the society to the attention of the 
public, I conceive that no other recommendation is necessary, than the 
judgment and zeal which have marked its general proceedings, and the number 
of churches which principally owe their existence to its successful exertions. I 
am nevertheless most willing to state my persuasion, that the manner in which 
the society’s operations have been conducted, especially of late years, has 
been such as to merit the approbation and deserve the confidence of all the 
members of the church, in respect both to principle and practice. In selecting 
its missionaries, the society is directed, by its original rules, to ascertain by 
competent testimony the qualifications of the persons sent out, their ** te mper,” 
their “prudence,” their ‘ learning,” their “ sober and pious conversation,” 
their ‘zeal and diligence,” their‘ conformity to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England.” The instructions given to the missionaries are 
conceived in the same spirit, being nearly identical with those which are 
addressed by St. Paul to the presbyters under his charge, and especially 
divecting them to “avoid all names of distinction,” and to “preserve a 
Christian agreement and union one with another, as a body of brethren of one 
and the same church, united under the same superior episcopal order, and 
engeged in the same great design.’’ From ample opportunities of observation, 
extending over thirty years, I am enabled to say, that neither in the selection 
of missionaries, nor in requiring the attention of those missionaries to the 
duties prescribed to them, has the society deviated from these principles ; and 
being fully convinced that any contraction of the society’s operations would 
injure, perhay 8 Hremediab ly, the interests of religi in our foreign posses- 
sions, I shall continue to give it my hearty support, and most strongly and 
earnestly insist on its claim to the support and assistance ofall persons w ho 
are really desirous of imparting the knowledge of Divine Revelation, and the 
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benefits of a holy worship in accordance with the doctrine and discipline of 

our national church, to our fellow subjects, whether heathen or Christian, in 

the British Colonies.” W. Cantuar. 
Lambeth, Feb. 27, 1848. 





Tue statement in your circular is a cause of great regret. ‘Though I have 
not been a regular attendant on the meetings of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gosp el, | have seen enough of its proceedings to be satisfied that the 
committee, in regard to the clergy engaged by them, have a single eye to their 
fitness, both as to personal and ministerial character, for the duties entrusted 
tothem. And if at the present moment the resources of the society should be 
contracted, which require so much addition, consequences must follow which 
it is lamentable to contemplate—our colonies must be reduced to a state of 
spiritual destitution, a zealous body of clergy be withdrawn from the work 
for which they have left their native country, and a check be given to the 
progress of Christianity at the very time which, in the providence of God, 
appeared most favourable for its extension. J.B. Cnester, 


34, Eaton Place, March 13, 18435. 





Tue conviction | have so strongly felt, for some years past, of the absolute 
necessity of some means being speedily adopted by which an increased number 
of missionaries should be trained, to enable the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel to extend its usefulness, makes it, I hope, scarcely necessary 
for me to assure the standing committee of that society that | am deeply 
interested in its welfare ; and am persuaded, that the benefits derived from its 
past exertions cannot be too highly estimated, 

| have always conceived that the soc iety’s proceedings in their holy work 
of extending the kingdom of the Redeemer on earth, have been marked by dis- 
cretion and Zeal ; and that the spirit in which their operations have been 
carried on is such as to call for the support and to merit the confidence of the 
members of our church. 

Under these circumstances, I lament to hear that the society is likely to be 
involved in serious financial difficulties ;—I trust, however, when those 
difficulties become generally known, the society may receive such increased 
support as may enable them to fulfil their present engagements, and also to 
extend their operations to the many distant British Colonies and_ stations 
Where missionaries are still and so greatly, required. R. Oxrorn, 

Blichfield, March 13, 1843. 

| nec leave to assure you that I fulfy concur in the statements expressed by 
the Anchtblieda of Canter bury and York, and the Bishop of London, as to 
their regret that it should have been found necess ary by the standing com- 
mittee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to 
contract their operations from financial diflicultics, and as to their confidence 
inthe zeal, ability, and discretion with which the affairs of the society have 
hitherto been conducted. 

Allow me to add, that if I had any reason to suppose that the selection of 
missionaries by the standing committee had been made to depend upon an 
inquisition into the particular party in the church to which such missionaries 
belonged, I should have had the less confidence in their dis scretion; but be- 
lieving, as [ do, that in such appointments they have only looked to those 
qualities of zeal in the service of their Redeemer, and attachment tothe church, 
so essential to the character of a missionary, without reference to party dis- 
tinctions, I sincerely hope that no want of friends may impede their merito- 
rious exertions at a time when Providence seems to have afforded so much 
additional scope for them. 11. Worcester. 

Hartlebury Castle, March 9, 1845. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Tur monthly meeting of the General Committee took place on the 8th inst 


his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, president, in the chair. A large 
number of very urgent applications for assistance in building, fitting-up, and 
enlarging school-rooms came under consideration, and the following grants 
were agreed to:—East Winch, 25/.; Belton, 25/.; Sandford, 25/.; Greenham, 
201.; Derry Hill, Calne, 30/.; Bilston, 50/.; Broadwinsor, 60/.; Lorington, 
35l.; Westerleigh, 20/.; Miserden, 51; C rookham, 25/.; Oughtibridge, 151.; 

Bishport, 5/.; Birkenhead, 50/.; Thame, 10/.; Jale, 25/. ; Chester, St. Mary, 

for an infant school, 10/., and for a girl's school, 12/. ; Bures, 301. ; Coates, 20/.; 
Haslington, 15/.; Newport, Salop, 30/. ; and Membury, 15/. 

In several of the above cases, grants had been previously voted, but the diffi- 
culties with which the promoters of the undertaking had to contend rendered 
further aid indispensable. Encouragement was also given to the Rev. A. 
Hlulton, and the Rev. J. Handforth, to open for daily instruction two large 
school-rooms at Ashton-under-Lyne, which had hitherto been used only upon 
Sundays. 

The Rev J. Sinclair gave notice that having been appointed to a laborious 
pastoral charge, he would be under the necessity of resigning his appointment 
as secretary. His Grace the president expressed in strong terms his regret 
that the society were about to lose Mr. Sinclair's services, and it was resolved 
that a sub-committee should make inquiries and examine testimonials, with the 
view of recommending the most efficient candidates for the office. 

Applications for organizing masters were received from the Ripon and 
the Essex Boards of Education. 

The secretary reported that the Rev. H. Hopwood, by direction of the 
Hishop of Salisbury, had commenced a tour of inspection in that diocese. 


CHURCH MATTERS 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL. 


Tue further consideration of this measure having been postponed to a 


day later than that on which the present Number of our Magazine 
must be in the hands of our readers, we cannot avail ourselves, as we 
hoped to have done, of the information to be afforded by the debate 
expected on the second reading of the bill; 


and therefore, driven 
back as we are upon our Own resources 


, it will be our endeavour to 
afford to others a portion of what we had wished to receive ourselves. 
We might, indeed, follow the example of our legislators of the lower 
house ; but under whatever disadvantages we may write, the subject 
is far too important to be allowed to rest while suc +h a measure as this 
hangs in the balance. We rejoice, indeed, in the delay, as affording 
op portunity for reflec tion, for conside ‘ration and re-consideration ; 4 and, 
at the risk of some little repetition, we resume our notice of a bill 
which, the more we consider its provisions, the more we are disposed 
to express our regret that it should have been proposed for adoption 
with the (ill-advised) consent of the government of this nation. 


We grant with unfeigned and entire cordiality that the framers of the 
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pill have had no object in view but the attainment of what was be- 
lieved to be the public good. Yet it may be conceded (without 
greater reflection on any than the common infirmity of human nature 
in its most favoured state will supply) that opinions may have been 
embraced, perhaps inherited, formed, no matter how, at a time and 
under circumstances not adapted to the present state of things—that is 
to say, either of the subject matter itself, on which a period of ten or 
twelve years has been constantly acting; or of that change in public 
opinion and feeling, and ripening judgment which, with reference to all 
our institutions, and above all, those of an ecclesiastical character, has 
been gradually and powerfully effected. Every man may be con- 
scious that he is prone to abide by opinions formed under the auspices 
and authority of those to whom he was wont to look with rev erence, 
to such an extent that he can scarcely feel himself free to exercise an 
independent judgment. In the present instance this is true in a re- 
markable manner; for some of the main provisions of the measure in 
question are founded on authority of such a character that, acting 
in a public capacity, those by whom it is brought forward are almost 
bound to deny to themse lves the right of private judgment, though it 
be quite certain, and they may be conscious of it, that were the same 
inquiry to be again instituted, and the foundation laid anew, the results 
would be of a nature widely different. ‘The experience of the present 
age echoes the wisdom of the past; all alike combine to enforce those 
maxims which dissuade from abrupt and needlessly extensive change 
in our institutions. If we have learned or can learn anything, it is 
surely a lesson of deliberation ; that theoretical legislation is bad ; that 
changes, to be safe, must be practical. ‘These may be truisms: but 
let it be remembered that as such they are entitled to all attention. 
The mere enumeration of abstract truisms may be childish, but a 
practical disregard of them is something worse. ; 

The idea of accomplishing at once, and by a single act of parlia- 
ment, all that is wished to be done, is captivating, and, were it possible, 
might be desirable ; but it is absolutely visionary ; and were it not 
that the bill under consideration is before parliament and the country, 
one would hardly know how tobelieve that it could be attempted. 

Let us look a little at what has been already done. 

Two measures connected with the present subject, and arising out 
of the same inquiry, have been passed, and are in operation; one 
simply providing that the same forms should attend the execution of 
all wills, whether relating to real or personal property ; the other a 
mere substitution of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for 
the Court of Delegates. 

It would be hard to suggest two objects to all appearance more 
easy of attainment ; yet it is perfectly well known, with respect to the 
former, that not only has it acted most cruelly times without number, 
in de feating the bona fide intentions of those to whom its provisions 
(for want of sufficient notice) had never become known, but that new 
questions arise upon it every day. And with re gard to the change of 
the supreme court of ap peal (rec ognised as such in this very bill) though 

two attempts at least have been made to accomplish the object, it is 
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known to be, at the present time, sadly inefficacious. In some very 
material respects, indeed, which it is needless here to specify, it is 
said to be so iInope rative as to be an obje ct of derision to those re frac- 
tory suitors whom it should have been its especial duty to control, 
There is latent wisdom in the old proverb—Physician, heal thyself. 
‘This is not said under any idea of returning to the old law, for there 
is no vice in legislation so bad as uncertainty ; but only to justify the 
sugge stion of increased care for the future. ‘There is not wisdom or 
wit in man sufficient to provide against all possible mischief, or to 
antic ips ite the thousand combinations which may spring up under the 
auspices of a new enactment. In the instances just referred to, the 
objects were simple and definite; a model for both was already pre- 
pared, and each statute was of very reasonable length. In the present, 
the objects are very numerous and complicated ; the whole scheme 
novel at least, if not speculative; and to be effec ted by a bill contain- 
ing already no less than 140 clauses, with several important schedules, 
presenting altogether a mass of legislation that is absolutely appalling. 

It changes the relations of the church and the state. It involves a 
new organization of all the ecclesiastical tribunals in the kingdom. 
Many are abolished; all are changed. Of the present matters of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, not one is to remain as it is. Not an eccle- 
siastical court in the kingdom is untouched, not a matter of ecclesias- 
tical cognizance unaltered. As the constitution of the courts that 
remain is changed, a new system of proceeding is necessarily intro. 
duced. It is the simple truth that abolition, se paration, substitution, 
and transfer, consolidation, centralization, and new organization, one 
or other, is to be found in every clause. ‘The enactments are so 
numerous and complicated that really one is dizzied at the sight; 
there is no seeing the trees for wood, 

An examination of the details in any reasonable compass of time 
and space is impossible; many would of necessity escape observation, 
But as the design of the present remarks is rather to suggest, and 
justify the suggestion of, a measure on a more limited scale in the first 
instance, or rather a postponement of the whole, such a reference to 
its veneral prince pole s and prov Isious as navy meet the e xige nees of the 
10th of April will be sufficient for our present purpose. Indeed, the 
idea of passing such a measure as this in the session of parliament in 
which it is first brought forward, is one that can hardly be entertained. 
Those who are most interested in it, those whose duty it is to examine 
its provisions most closeiy, and ponder them most calmly, those, 
moreover, Who are most competent to the task, are too much occupied 
with other matters to bestow upon it a tithe of the attention that is 
its due. 

What is of most obvious and prominent importance in the bill, as 
affecting the business of the country and its pecuniary interests, is the 
proposed new arrangement of the Testamentary jurisdiction—a matter 
not without interest in itself sufficient to merit even from us grave consi- 
deration, But for the present, its positive is lost in its relative import- 
ance, inasmuch, as when we look below the surface, the details of that 
arrangement are found to be connected with that to which it is itsel. 
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subservient—viz , the change of principle involved in the general 
scheme. <A discussion of that principle as such we must reserve for a 
fature occasion ; all that we can now do is thus to drop, and, as we 
hope, deposit, a passing suggestion of its importance, and then point a 
little attention to its practical development. 

Whatever be the value of the following remarks, we may, at least, 
claim attention to this—viz., the measure is founded on an inquiry 
instituted at a time when the very existence of the Church of Eng- 
land was at stake ; when some professed friends were disposed, as it 
appeared, to make almost any sacrifice; to throw overboard, in the 
chase and in the storm, whatever might secure the vessel and the 
lives of those on board. Happily, we have out-lived the danger, and 
we now no more think of an argument on the value of the existing 
establishment, or a national church, than of a discussion on the pro- 
priety of clothing, or the necessity of light and air and food. 

A reference, therefore, to that particular time, and the inquiries 
and reports in which the measure originated, is out of place; we are 
entitled to look at the whole question in a different point of view, and 
with the aid of light that was then shut out. Perhaps, since the time 
of the Reformation, no such extensive alteration has been effected in 
the institutions of this country as that which it is now proposed to in- 
troduce. 

The principle of the bill, its leading object, is the severance of 
matters which are of an ecclesiastical from those which are of a civil 
nature, and governed by principles derived from the same source; to 
this end is proposed the reduction of the diocesan and the abolition 
ofall inferior courts. Acts of Parliament recently passed, (but utterly 
inadequate, ludicrously ineffectual, as we are told, and we believe 
truly,) purported to provide for the improvement of church discipline, 
as fur as relates to the clergy, or what is technically called the cor- 
rection of clerks. ‘That which is now under consideration takes a 
wider range, but embracing that also. 

By the establishment of a Queen’s court in London, with branch 
registries In the country, it is proposed to withdraw all testamentary 
jurisdiction from the local tribunals, which now take cognizance of it. 
The subject matter is said to be civil, not ecclesiastical; a new court 
Is therefore to be established ; the title and character of the judge are 
to be changed; he is to hold his office from the crown, and is to be 
ho longer under the control of other courts, or driven to seek their 
aid to carry his decrees into effect. 

Now, inasmuch as the Queen is the head of the church and the 
supreme Ordinary of the realm, and her Majesty in Council will be, as 
she has heretofore been, the ultimate resort of those who think them- 
selves aggrieved, the change may not appear to be formidable ; and 
in some respects it might be beneficial, as imparting an efficiency to 
the court, which, perhaps, it could not have while it retained its 
ecclesiastical character. But there is much behind. The court and the 
judge having lost the ecclesiastical, and acquired a civil character, 
all matters of a purely ecclesiastical nature are to be withdrawn from 
it, while the Court of the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury is suddenly raised to a degree of importance for ecclesiastical 
purposes unknown to it before. 

‘Thus, then, the proposed severance is to be made. But, in truth, 
it is not effected at all. The great problem remains unsolved, as it 
is to be hoped it will ever be; the knot is still untied: we referred in 
our last Number to the proposed new arrangement of testamentary 
affairs, and we have now again touched upon the subject, and 
must do so yet once more ere we close. Another and more impor- 
tant branch of present ecclesiastical jurisdiction is matrimonial. But 
this is to be withdrawn altogether, and transferred to that court 
which confessedly can take cognizance of it only as a civil contract. 
This is surely a matter of some importance, and worthy of attention 
from those who think, as it is to be hoped churchmen will long con- 
tinue to think, attendance before a magistrate not all that is desirable.* 
Connected with this, we request attention to what we noticed in our 
last Number—viz., the power reserved to the Court of Arches (the 
civil court) of proceeding at the suit of any person to decree and en- 
force the separation of parties within the prohibited degrees of consan- 
guinity and aflinity living and cohabiting together without lawful 
marriage. If there be a matter of a spiritual nature, whether the ob- 


ject of correction be clerical or lay, it is surely this ; yet it is to 


belong to the civil, not the ecclesiastical judge, because, perhaps, 
some civil right or interest may be found involved in it. 

By what means, and to wh: at exte nt, authority and wholesome dis- 
cip line should be sustained in the church is a question too wide for 
present consideration ; but assuredly there should be some, and be it 
what it may, ina country and under a constitution, and with an en- 
dowed church, such as ours, ¢ is not possible to devise the means by which 
no civil right or interest shall be affected by it. Yet this is the1 imaginary 
principle on which the existing establishment is to be changed, and 
everything ecclesiastical made to give way, while it is said, to that 
which is merely of a temporal character, ‘* Friend, go up higher.” 

A few of the anomalies created by this extraordinary measure in 
connexion with the civil court were alluded to last month. We 
must now pay a little attention to what arises out of the new court 
of ecclesiastical appointment. The two are, however, so entwined 
and interlaced that it is not easy to bring them within any statute of 
distnibution, They are tenants in common, and joint tenants too. 

Our readers may be aware that the functions of Vicar-General and 
Official Principal have always been distinct ; as much so as institu- 
tion and induction. The one having relation to ecclesiastical matters, 
the other to temporal. 

By the 107th clause of the proposed act, these offices are to be 
made one; the court of the Vicar-General is henceforth to be that of 
the whole province, and he the supreme ecclesiastical judge. In each 
diocese, in like manner, the offices are to be united in the person of 
the chancellor as he is henceforth to be styled ; in each and ev ery in- 


SS ee 


* “ By holy promises we be made lively members of Christ, receiving the sacra- 


ment of baptism, By like holy promises the sacrament of matrimony knitteth man 


ind wife in perpetual love."—-First Book of Homilies, vii. 
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stance a purely ecclesiastical officer, all matters of a temporal nature 
being withdrawn from his cognisance. 

We object to this on principle. Not only is there to be thus a 
needless amalgamation of things which are distinct, and by this act are 
declared to be so still, and a separation of what have always hitherto 
been united, but, w hat i is more objectionable than any anomaly. 

The V icar-General of the Archbishop is properly his adviser, the 
keeper of his conscience. It is his duty, and will continue so to be, to 
advise the archbishop as to those prosecutions or proceedings which it 
may be his duty to institute. It is not seemly that he should be judge 
also. As well might the attorney-general preside on the trial of a crown 
prosecution w hich he had himself rec ommended, But, further: by clause 
103, certain matters, the subject of suits, which may be instituted in the 
Court of Arches, (the Civil Court,) may be referred by the bishop, a 
surely ecclesiastical person, to his chaucellor, a purely aceliiontioal 
officer, which is one anomaly; one, moreover, from whom all con- 
tentious jurisdiction is taken away, which is another. But there is 
something worse at hand. 

We have seen that the judge of the Court of Arches, and the judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, if qualified to sit for him, though both 
civil officers, must be members of the established church. Yet, by the 
103rd clause of this bill, matters which are of purely ecclesiastical cog- 
nizance, and about which suits are now entertained in any ecclesiastical 
court, such as the erection of monuments and the inscriptions upon 
them, may be referred by the bishop to a serjeant-at-law, or a bar- 
rister-at-law, neither of whom need be members of the church. — Still 
further: by ‘clause 12% it is provided, that in the matter of correction 
of clerks, which in certain cases may be brought before the archbishop, 
commissioners may be appointed, (and must, if his grace have any in- 
terest in the preferment held by the accused, ) before w hom, with or 
without the archbishop, as the case may be, this matter shall be ad- 
judicated ; and of those commissioners, one at least (more than one, 
and a majority, we believe, in certain cases) may be a serjeant- at-law 
or a barrister-at-law, respecting whom there is no provision whatever 
that he shall be a member of the church of England. So that it is 
literally and strictly true that, according to the provisions of this act, 
there is nothing to prevent an Independent or Methodist from sitting as 
assessor with the Archbishop of Canterbury on the trial of a clergyman 
of the church of England for a breach of discipline; or a Socinian with 
his grace on a charge of having delivered false doctrine; or both, (and 
these, as we believe, constituting a majority of the court); if the arch- 
bishop happen to be patron of the living; the third commissivner or 
judge being the party who, in his capacity of adviser of the archbishop, 
may have recommended the prosecution. 

And even if anything so monstrous as we have supposed should be 
avoided, what is there in the way of guarantee that the majority of 
the commissioners or judges shall have the smallest knowledge of the 
law which they are thus called upon to administer? We have been 
accustomed to hear of a becoming reference to civilians by members 
of other bars on questions falling under their peculiar cognizance, 
Why those who, with becoming modesty, decline to advise, should be 
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deemed competent to adjudicate, is among the many mysteries of 
modern legislation. 

To pursue the tale of anomalies created by this act, as they lie open 
before even unprofessional eyes, were an invidious task ; and with those 
details of the bill which are designed to regulate and facilitate its 
operation we may be supposed to have little concern. Yet some inte- 
rest we must feel in that which is to take its place in the Statute Book, 
to be the wonder of other countries and the guide of our own. 

The obscurity of an act of parliament is proverbial—the difficulty 
of combining precision with simplicity isin human compositions but too 
well ascertained, Yet there is that in the present bill which seems to 
exceed all reasonable calculation. 

Two clauses only (namely, the 103rd and the 108th) contain together 
no less than one <i and twenty-six lines of close print, probably 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred words. ‘There are several of 
nearly equal length. But this is not all. The clauses which abolish 
or transfer the jurisdiction of various courts, the character of which is 
changed, though they are to be preserved, are so complicated, that we 
can only wish a happy deliverance to any whose duty it may be to 
expound them. After several efforts, we have given over all atte Inpt 
to understand them. Reading the bill is like we alking in long grass— 
one is entangled at every step. 

It is by a process of exhaustion that anything is to be ascertained. 
What may be done is not specifically enacted or declared, but is to be 
inferred. ‘Thus in the sixty-fourth line of one of the clauses just re- 
ferred to we read, “ unless otherwise expressly or impliedly directed 
by this act.’ “ Not inconsistent with the provisions thereof’ are 
words of frequent occurrence. Again: ‘ powers and authorities are 
to be exercised which are not taken away, abridged, or altered, by this 
act, nor are inconsistent with the provisions thereof’—that is, without 
intending any incivility, not inconsistent with inconsistency itself—a 
provision that we are incompetent to expound. At all events, it is 
clear that a complete understanding of the whole act is requisite for 
the right construction of each clause. At the risk of being a little 
tedious, we must offer an illustration. 

Contentious jurisdiction is taken away from the diocesan courts, and 
all civil matters are removed from their cognizance. 

It being recited by the 108rd clause “ that a suit might heretofore 
have been instituted in any ecclesiastical court, and may henceforward 
in the Court of Arches, touching the erection of a monument, tomb- 
stone, obstruction, or ornament in any church or churchyard, or any 
perturbation of seat,” (all therefore treated as civil matters;) and it 
being declared expedient that, under certain circumstances, such cases 
should be heard summarily, and without appeal, a bishop is em- 
powered, either before or after the institution of a suit in the Court of 

Arches, to direct a conditional reference of the subject matter in dis- 
pute, and then all proceedings in the Court of Arches (if any) shall 
cease ; it follows, “ Provided also, that no cause or suit for the correction 
of clerks under the provisions of the said act for better enforcing 
church discipline, nor any suit under the provisions hereinafter con- 
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tained, as to appeals and suits, to be heard before the archbishop of the 
yrovinee, or his commissioners, nor suits specially directed by this act 
to be heard before the chancellors of the several dioc eses, nor suits 
against spiritual persons for illegally trading, shall be transferred to the 
Court of Arches, or referred as ‘aforesaid : ; ‘and that no testamentary or 
matrimonial cause shall be referred as aforesaid.’’ Who that is un- 
skilfal in the construction of an act of parliament could have imagined 
the necessity of such a provision as this just quoted to prevent all con- 
fusion between a matrimonial and a monumental suit, or the mist: iking 
of perturbation of seat for illegal trading, however the correction of 
clerks might be identified with the erection of a tombstone or church 
ornaments? But if these explanatory exceptions were requisite for the 
purpose of exclusion, what shall become of other matters not enume- 
rated, but on which any bishop may think it inexpedient that the Court 
of Arches s should adjudie ate ? 

We add a few words on that which is of peculiar interest to some 
of our readers, and would perhaps more properly belong to our pro- 
vince than several of the points to which we have been alluding, but 
that our main desire is to shew the inexpediency of any attempt to 
proceed with a measure so extensive, complicated, and we fear we 
must add, ill digested, as the present is, 

The office of archdeacon is of great antiquity in the church, and of 
acknowledged importance, but with a jurisdiction not well defined, 
resting partly on prescription, partly on canon and statute law. — It is, 
however, of rising utility, especially as regards the power of enforcing 
the repairs of churches and parsonages ; and new duties have been im- 
posed upon archdeacons by the Church Discipline and other recent acts. 

By the 4th clause of this (the Ecclesiastical Courts) Bill, the court 
of the archdeacon is abolished—it falls with three or four hundred 
others, peculiar, manorial, &e. By the 10 Ist clause it is prov ided that 
the archdeacon shall continue to hold his aceustomed vis sitations, 
issuing, as heretofore, all necessary citations, monitions, Xe. ; and by the 
102nd clause all instruments to be issued by him shall be of the same 
force as if this act had not passed; and all his rights, powers, juris- 
diction, and authority, not spec ially taken away, abridged, or altered 
by it, or inconsiste nt with its provisions, shall continue as if no such 
act as this had passed. 

By further clauses (107th and 108th) it seems to be intended that 
the archdeacon shall have recourse to the courts of the vicar-general 
or chancellors of the dioceses to enforce obedience to his lawful orders, 
but with such words of reservation and qualification before referred to 
as make the attempt to understand them provokingly difficult. 

The questions that arise upon these propose <1 enactments, with re- 
ference to the single office of archdeacon, are endless. ‘The direction 
that he shall make use of the court of the chancellor of the diocese, 
his registrar, &e., as an usher might borrow the authority of an undet 
master at school, is absurd and impracticable. At whose expense is 
the archdeacon to prosecute at another court, and enforce obedience to 
his orders for re pair of churches, for books, surplices, and the like ? 
Who is to execute inductions and monitions? How are they to cite 
the clergy and churchwardens ? The very term of limitation, which 
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is used throughout the 108th clause—viz., “matters ecclesiastical,” 
may create insuperable difficulties. 

One word more, and only one, on this part of the subject. The 
incomes of archdeacons are allowed to be far too low. Whatever 
they are, by this bill they would be reduced one half. 

We can deal with the details of this bill only as with a blackthorn 
coppice, walking round, but not venturing in, satisfied by inspection 
that no pathway is to be found or can be made through it. But, de- 
sirous of bringing to a close our present notice, and having yet some- 
thing to add which is of importance, we are ‘disposed to pass by, for 
the present at least, that large portion of the measure which relates 
tothe testamentary jurisdiction, though we believe it to be that to which 
all the rest of the measure is designed to be subservient. 

It ts desired to consolidate and centralize all matters of a testamentary 
nature. The fees arising from business of this kind in the diocesan 
courts are their mainstay ; without these they cannot be kept in a state of 
efficiency, and therefore they are to be abolished. 

Against this, we do very earnestly hope to see an immediate and 
effectual resistance. With any arrangement of testamentary matters 
we have no concern; but we cannot look with indifference on the 
destined overthrow of what is useful in itself, and capable of being 
made of incalculable benefit to the whole kingdom. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of this country is venerable for its 
antiquity ; and however, in times that merit no commendation, it 
may have fallen into comparative inefficiency, and lost its just rights 
as it were by a judicial consequence, we cannot doubt that it retains 
all that is essential to it as a church, although its claims as an esta- 
blish ment have long appeared equivocal, and grow more slender every 
time they are meddled with by the legislature. Not without reason, 
then, do we deprecate and dread changes to which we may indeed put 
our hand at the beginning, but the end will be far beyond our control. 

What is of most value is not always most conspicuous. The ecclesias- 
tical establishment is still to some extent interwoven with all our institu- 
tions. It can no more be severed from them than the nerves can be ex- 
tracted from the human frame. Christianity is a part of the law of the 
land, not so much as a distinct code of law itself, as pervading, sanction- 
ing, but sanctifying alllaw. The ecclesiastical courts of this kingdom 
are of inestimable value—so constituted as to occupy an intermediate 
station—at once a link and a barrier. Let such a measure as this be- 
fore us be welcomed by the legislature, with the consent of the bishops 
of our church, and we know not what ancient foundations may be 
ripped up. If there be a multitude of insignificant testamentary 
courts that exist to no useful purpose, let them be abolished—prac- 
tically, we doubt not that they are so already, for with all our vaunted 
wisdom in legislation, we think it highly probable that a feeling of self- 
interest has long since guided the steps of the people of this country 
in the path which they found most convenient. If impediments to this 
exist, let them be removed; if facilities are wanting, let them be 
afforded. The result of what we have heard from some who have at 
least as much of experience as they may be supposed to have of pre- 
judice, is, that all essential improvements lie in a very small compass, 
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and may be effected without danger, without difficulty, without raising 
any storm, or disturbing the repose of the country from east to west, and 
north to south. ‘This we shall hope to see effected, though, with a view to 
this end, it were better that the whole should stand over till another year. 

There is yet a further reason why we think this especially desirable. 
Without adopting the language or sentiments of those who denounce 
all the ecclesiastical measures of the last ten years as arbitrary, 
unconstitutional, and unjust, we must say, that they have been (as 
the measure now under consideration is) deficient in that which it 
behoves the legislature of a Christian country to regard. We have 
been busy in the relief of all consciences but those most entitled to it. 
We pass laws for the discipline of the church and the correction of the 
clergy, but we never dream of doing them any other justice, of con- 
sulting them in convocation, of enabling them to deal with irregula- 
rities peculiarly concerning themselves, and act as they would know 
to be right, were they not otherwise constrained, and compelled to 
arbitrate between contending duties ; but no space remains for enlarg- 
ing upon this all-important topic: it is allied to the subject discussed 
so closely as to be indeed one with it; but we could do no justice to 
it at the close of an article of such length as this, devoted as it has been 
to what may be thought by some a rude attack upon a government bill. 
Return to it we must, and that at no distant period. Attention is fixed 
upon it. 

We are fully conscious in the foregoing observations of having taken 
lower grounds than the justice of the case assigns us. We plead, 
in extenuation, the difficulty of presenting the subject in all its 
aspects at once—the duty of confining a present effort to a present 
emergency. We leave the subject, therefore, though with much 
dissatisfaction and regret, under the pressure of a necessity from 
beneath which we cannot rise, and with the single consolation 
that, if we shall have contributed, we do not say to awaken atten- 
tion to the subject matter of the bill before us, but to urge success- 
fully upon all whom it may concern, “ obstare principiis,” the high 
obligation of bearing their part in resisting a measure so objectionable 
in principle, so impracticable in operation, as that to which attention 
has now been directed, we shall rejoice in it not so much as a reward 
of labour as a token for good, 

We grieve to think how much of this bill is yet left unnoticed. We 
are conscious, indeed, that no justice has been done to any part of it. 
If, as we slightly fear, a serious attempt should yet be made to carry it 
forward, it will again be troublesome to our readers. If, as we rather 
hope, it sink by its own weight, we will give our willing aid to the 
suggestion and completion of a better plan, with a pleasure proportioned 
to the grace with which the present very objectionable measure may 
be withdrawn. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


THE Government has at length applied itself to the question “of a 
National Education. Lord Ashley brought the subject forward in 
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an admirable speech, and the reply of Sir James Graham gave the 
outlines of the government measure it was then intended to propose. 
Lord John Russell expressed his warm approbation, and the passing 
of some such bill seemed decided. 

If the necessity of an effort at national education on the part of 
government had been matter of doubt, Lord Ashley’s speech on the 
28th of February would have set that doubt at rest forever. Such 
an awful state of destitution as he represented too faithfully to be the 
condition of several manufacturing districts, and the amount of crime 
and vice, and misery necessarily consequent thereon, seems all but 
incredible. Yet, strange to say, there is a difficulty in providing any 
remedy. Some one must be entrusted with tuition, and something 
must be given up for it. We are too conscientious to submit to the 
church, and not sufficiently infatuated to enthrone dissent formally in 
the schoolmaster’s chair. ‘Then there are our liberties. We have a 
right to sell the sweat of our infants at its utmost value—we have a 
right to close their eyes against the beams of pure and undefiled 
religion, and (are they not our own?) to give them over, bound hand 
and foot, to the seducer and the scorner, perhaps first to hear from the 
chaplain of a prison that they have souls, and are immortal. We 
have also the right—which seemed so surprising to the King of Brob- 
dignag—not only to keep poisons in our laboratory, but to vend them 
about as cordials: to substitute Mormonism, Muggletonianism, or 
Chartism for religion in our own hearts, and teach our dependents to 
do the same. 

With such rights as these, the measure, even as at first proposed, 
interferes, although to a very small extent, and truly it has been 
drawn with considerable dexterity. 


‘Sta J. Granam.—He would now state what had been done, and what 
the ministers would propose to do. In Scotland there existed a parochial 
system of national education ; and grants had been made by the Committee 
of Privy Council to two great normal schools which had been established in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and from which that whole kingdom would by 
degrees be supplied with instructors, teaching by the simultaneous system. 
Grants had also been made for schools in England—large grants, indeed, yet 
certainly not adequate to the need there was for them. He thought, however, 
it would not be well to attempt too much in the first instance, and therefore, 
he should propose to confine their operations to two classes of the rising 
generation. He proposed that district schools should be established for the 
education of pauper illegitimate and deserted children under sixteen years of 
age; the diameter of each district not to exceed fifteen miles, and the rate for 
building the schools not to exceed one-fifth of the average annual assessment 
for the last three years. He should also propose that a chaplain of the 
established church should be appointed to each school, but that the children 
of dissenters should be visited and taught by a licensed clergyman of their 
own persuasion, under certain regulations to be specified. This, he thought, 
would get over the difficulty arising out of differences of religious opinion. 
With respect to the second class, the factory children, the legislature had 
already legislated for their education, but the institutions of the government 
were from various causes wholly inoperative. He should propose that no 
children under thirteen years of age should be allowed to work more than 
six hours and a half per day—that if they worked in the forenoon they should 
not work in the afternoon, and vice versa, and that they should attend school 
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for three hours each day. This would render two sets of children necessary 
in order to carry on the works in the factories; but he had reason to think 
that the arrangement would not be opposed by the master manufacturers. He 
also proposed to stimulate local exertions, by means of loans, to the extent of 
one-third of the private subscriptions towards building the schools. He also 
proposed that the master should be empowered to deduct from the earnings of 
the children a sum in no case exceeding 3d. per week each towards defraying 
the expenses of their education. His bills to carry out these objects were 
prepared to be laid before the House at the earliest notice, and he only hoped 
that they would be carried into practice in the course of the present session of 
parliament. In the course of his speech, the Right Hon. Baronet entered 
into various details ; the following are the most important. As to the formation 
of districts, he proposed it to be effected thus. These must be varied according 
to the localities in which the factories were situated. He proposed that the 
districts should be comprised of one of four ways—that they should consist 
of one entire parish, township, or ecclesiastical district—of part of a parish, 
township, or ecclesiastical district—of two cr more parishes, townships, or 
ecclesiastical districts, or of parts of two or more parishes, townships, or 
ecclesiastical districts. He proposed, first, to give to the Committee of 
Council the power to form, upon inspection, and upon the reports of inspectors, 
these districts. As to the management of the proposed schools, he suggested 
that they should be managed by a trust, and that the composition of the trust 
should comprehend seven individuals, and of these he proposed that the 
officiating clergyman of the district should be one. If the district contained 
only one officiating clergyman, then he should be ex officio one of the trustees ; 
if it contained more than one, then he would give to the bishop of the diocese 
the power of selecting one. He proposed that the two churchwardens for the 
year should be added, being also ex officio members of the body; and, then, 
with regard to all those who were not er officio trustees, the remaining four 
should be appointed by the magistrates at special sessions. ‘There would then 
be—first, the officiating clergyman, next, the two churchwardens, and then the 
four remaining ones to be elected by the magistrates. As to the constitution 
and management of the schools, he proposed to confide the general manage- 
ment to the trustees. The appointment of the master he would plaee in the 
hands of these trustees, subject—with respect to the education of the children 
of parents of the Established Church—to the approval of the bishop of the 
diocese, as to the competency of the individual to administer religious in- 
struction to members of the Established Church. The Holy Scriptures were 
to be taught daily from the authorized version. No child was to be required 
to receive such religious instruction, or to attend at the service of the Estab- 
lished Church on Sunday, if his parents or guardians made any objection to it. 
The children of parents of the Established Church to be instructed in the 
Catechism and the Liturgy, as the trustees should appoint. No child to be 
retained if his parents objected to it. As religious instruction was the most 
important point, and the most difficult to deal with, he wished to read two 
clauses having reference to it. The first point provided was, that every master 
of a school should afford religious instruction to children of the Established 
Church ; that every master provided for the education of children should be 
required to teach the Holy Scriptures according to the version established by 
law to such children as were of a proper age to receive them; and that he 
should teach from no other religious book, except as was afterwards provided 
—that nothing therein contained should prevent the Liturgy of the Church of 
England being taught by the clerical trustee, or such person as he should 
appoint, on Sunday. Provided that no scholar should be required to attend 
divine service if his parent or guardian, or the person having the legal cus- 
tody of him, objected; that the Catechism of the Church of England, as by 
raw established, and such portions of the Liturgy as the clerical trustees might 
appoint, should be taught for a time not exceeding one hour in the day, and at 
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the time which the clerical trustee should appoint. He now came to the point 
which was framed in consideration of the scruples of Dissenters. It was 
provided that if any parent should notify to the master or trustees that he was 
desirous, on the ground of his religious objections, that his child should not 
be present at the teaching of such Catechism or Liturgy, it should not be 
lawful for any master, trustee, or any other person, to compel such child to be 
present, nor to punish or in any way molest such child for not being present. 
That it should not be lawful for the trustees, masters, or any other persons, to 
communicate any religious instruction, except by reading the Scriptures. The 
effect of these clauses was to provide that when all the scholars assembled 
the authorized version of the Scriptures should be read, and that no other 
spiritual instruction should be given to the children of Dissenting parents if 
they objected. There was the security of the trust, to whom complaint might 
be made. The trust had also the power of removing the master. The schools, 
again, were under the inspection of inspectors appointed by the Committee 
of Councilon Education. He had dwelt specially upon the case of the Roman 
Catholics, who objected to the authorized version of the Scriptures. They 
might have schools of their own, and to schools so set apart for the instruction 
of Roman-catholic children the power was given of granting certificates. 
lor the security of Churchmen there would be the veto of the diocesan as to 
the competency of the master to instruct in the Catechism and doctrine of the 
Established Church. There was also for the security of members of the 
Established Church the appointment of the ex officio trustees, and the provision 
for the employment of one-third of the whole period devoted to education, in 
instruction in the doctrines of the Established Church. In framing the 
clauses of his measure he had endeavoured to meet the difficulties by which 
the subject was attended. He knew not whether he had succeeded, but it 
would be his duty to submit the question in full detail without loss of time. 


T'wo bills were framed, and ready to be placed on the table at the shortest 
notice.” 
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It would appear, however, that during the last month the most ob- 
jectionable clauses have been modified, or that they have not reference 
to the Iactories’ Bill. Some attempt has been made to diminish the 
glaring disparity of treatment experienced in this matter by the Eng- 
lish church, when compared with the Scottish establishment. And 
although that consideration has not been shewn by placing them upon 
the footing which can never cease to be the right of one as it is the 
possession of the other, churchmen would perhaps, under all circum- 
stances, not be justified in opposing the present bill. To approve it is 
quite another thing. ‘To make trustees, of whom one only must neces- 
sarily be a member of the church, agents for the education of districts, 
is sufliciently objectionable ; and as Sir R. Inglis well observed, the 
functions of the church were transferred to the privy council. This 
he well designated as the great concession made by the friends of the 
church, The 51st clause, as it stands at present, however, is evidently 
intended to satisfy the clergy as far as possible without defeating the 
measure, so that neither in the clerical trustee, who is to be responsible 
to the bishop, to some extent at least, nor in the schoolmaster, on whom 


it appears that the bishop has a veto, is church discipline overlooked 
altogether. 
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“And be it enacted, that when the school shall be intended for a place for 
which there shall be only one officiating minister, and not more than two church 
or chapelwardens, such minister and church or chapelwardens shall be, toge- 
ther with the trustees hereinafter provided, the trustees of the school, such 
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minister being termed the clerical trustee ; and when there shall be two or more 
ministers officiating in any such place, or where the school shall be intended 
for two or more, or parts of two or more ecclesiastical districts, the bishop of 
the diocese within which such school shall be situated, shall, from time to 
time, as occasion may require, choose from such ministers, or from the minis- 
ters officiating in the several districts, one to be the clerical trustee of the 
school, who shall hold his office as such trustee so long as the said bishop 
shall deem proper, and so long as he shall continue to be a minister officiating 
inthe said place; and if there shall be more than two church or chapel- 
wardens of the place for which the school is intended, or if it shall be intended 
for several ecclesiastical districts as aforesaid, the clerical trustee shall choose 
annually, or as occasion may require, two at most of the church or chapel- 
wardens of such place, or of the ecclesiastical districts to be trustees, together 
with him and the other trustees ; and if any church or chapelwarden shall 
refuse to act as a trustee, the clerical trustee shall choose another church or 
chapelwarden in his stead; and if all the church or chapelwardens shall so 
refuse, he shall be at liberty to choose two trustees from among the persons 
eligible to be trustees as hereinafter provided, instead of the church or chapel- 
wardens so refusing.”’—Clause 51. 

. . » « And during all such periods as aforesaid, the said master shall give 
such other religious instruction to the said scholars as such clerical trustee shall 
direct, the mode in which such religious instruction shall be given being deter- 
mined, and the selection of the books for that purpose being made, by the clerical 
trustee alone ; and it shall be lawful for such clerical trustee, or for such other 
person as he may appoint, at such periods, to instruct, catechise, and examine 
such children, as he may deem advisable, except as hereinafter provided, in the 
principles of their religion : provided also, that no inspector of schools shall 
inquire into the religious instruction which the clerical trustee is authorized 
to give or to direct to be given in such schools, nor examine the scholars in 
such religious instruction, nor make any report thereon, unless he receive 
authority for that purpose from the archbishop of the province, or from the 
bishop of the diocese.” —Clause 58. ; 

. +. “It shall not be lawful for the trustees or master of the said school, or 
any other person, to give or permit to be given in the said school any religious 
instruction to such scholar, except the reading of the Holy Scriptures as here- 
inbefore appointed ; and such child shall at such periods be instructed in 
some other branch of knowledge taught in the school.”-—Clause 59.! 


There is nothing here, be it observed, about licensing dissenting 
teachers, and let us hope that in no future act any words of the kind 
may occur, which would make the more conscientious clergy un- 
hesitatingly decline to co-operate. 

lor the present, however, we hope the best, and as regards both 
this and the Keclesiastical Courts’ Bill, state objections with unfeigned 
reluctance. The present government doubtless means well to the 
church, would listen to her suggestions, would even perhaps bow to 
her clearly enunciated principles ; but where are the heads of that go- 
vernment to look for any living expression of these principles ? ‘To the 
columns of newspapers, and the articles of magazines and reviews? ‘To 
the statements and concessions of one or two prelates whom they may 
chance to consult ? or to some collective expression of the church in 
the persons of her assembled bishops, aided or not by the inferior 
clergy ? On those prelates, however, rests the responsibility, now 
that the convocation cannot proceed to business of every measure on 
Which they do not, as far as they legally can, meet and consult as a 
body, and we are not anxious to share it. 
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We protest, indeed, against anything like a recognition of, or a 
distinction between, dissenting teachers, and fully concur in Mr. Page's 
belief that where a church school is well conducted, parents very 
rarely object to the religious instruction of their authorized clergy. 


“It is universally found that there is no great indisposition on the part of 
dissenting parents generally to send their children to church-schools, when 
efficiently conducted. Even in workhouse schools, where the law gives to 
parents of various religious persuasions the power to object to their children 
being taught the church formularies, we are told by Dr. Kay Shuttleworth that 
no such objection had come to his knowledge, although his district embraced 
a large dissenting population. Certainly my own more limited experience 
corresponds to this—and although it may prove that such parents are either 
‘only separatists and not dissenters ;’ or that if ‘ non-conformists on principle,’ - 
they are not so firmly wedded to their non-conformity as to suffer it to have 
much weight in the balance against a good education, though conducted under 
church auspices ; I confess that I cannot think the process very demoralizing 


which may prevent such needless ‘ separatism’ and shallow ‘ non-conformity’ 
from being made hereditary.” 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Chester, Chester Cathedral .......... coves Feb. 26. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the Chapel in the Palace, 
Gloucester..... eocevceccscccccccees ccccccccccccccsccscccee March 12, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral ........ a cevecccsccccocccce 
Bishop of Meath, Adbracean Chureh ..... acadied snaditienet aus _ 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral .......ce.cccccesesseres — 
Bishop of Carlisle, Dalston Church ...cccccscscsessccnsesecsscses _ 
Bishop of Rochester, Bromley Palace ......ccscecssesveseeseeeee March 19, 


DEACONS, 


Name. Deg. | College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Appleton, J. .....e0 wee | BeAs | Catherine Hall Camb, Chester 
: , Salisbury, by 1. d. 
Astley, Rieh: id e ce S fe 
ey, Richard A, | Pembroke | Oxford ) from Bp. B. & W. 
Oe ae eee ae a ae , { Lincoln, by 1. d. 
Auchinleck, A, Eccles — B.A. Trinity Dublin 2 from Bp. of Clogher 
tps ee a _ Trinity | Dublin Carlisle 
Castlege, W..ccoscessese | St. John’s , Camb. Chester 
Collett, Wm, Lloyd... | ba. Queen's , Oxford Salisbury 
ica Milli . ees ee { Salisbury, by 1. d. 
Coney, Chas. Baring... B.A. _ Corpus Christi | Camb. 2 from Bp. B. & W. 
vere re ; iii ee eee ee Salisbury, by 1. d. 
Coventry, John.... Ae | Magdalen Hall | Oxford } anes Bp. B&W. 
Dean, C. K 3A. | Queen's — Oxford Chester 
Dickson, Joseph Wm. u.a. | Trinity Dublin f Lincoln, by Le. jones 
| | ’ Bishop of Clogher 
Dyson, Francis......... New Inn Hall | Oxford Salisbury 
Karle, John Charles... St. Edm. Hall | Oxford Salisbury 
mae ae pte Poa ee Salisbury, by 1. d. 
Fortescue, Henry R... -A. | Exeter Oxford from Bp. B. & W. 
Fowler, A. Enoch A. | Queens’ Camb. Lincoln 
Goodrich, Octavius ... Ae |) Oriel Oxtord Glouces. and Bristol 
Groen, WLC B.A. Clare [Tall Camb, Chester 
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Grey, William eeereesee 


Name | 


Hamilton, H, Staples. 


Hinxman, J. Newton, 
Hughes, William ..... ‘ 
Jervis, John .ccccccccsee 
Jones, Chas. J. G...... 
Labern, Thomas .,..... 


Langworthy, John ... 





Haslam, William ...... B.As 
| 
| 


Deg. 


BA, 


BA. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
Bs Ae 


Lingham, J. es B.A. 
Mansfield, Edward ... | 3 a. 
Massey, Thomas ....., | B.A. 
Methuen, T. Plumtre | s.a. 
Miles, Robert H. Wm. | s.a. 
Nutt, George ........ | BA. 
Ormsby, Wm. Gilbert | s.a, 
Payne, George Thos... | BA. 
Penrose, Chas, Thos,., | M.A. 
Perry, Ts Gesccsscccserce | B.A. 
Rigg, J....cseve cesveceees B.A. 
Sanders, Fras. Alex... | Bea 

Simpson, M. Henry... | BAe 
Skea, R. F. S..ccccccee | B.A 

Smith, W. C. Huse. | Bea. 
Snow, G. D’O.......... | B, Ae 
Symonds, George E. | B.A 

Tandy, G. Mg cccsceces B.A. 
Thompson, Philip ... | BA. 
Vidal, Owen Emerie | BA, 
Walsh, W. W. W. W. | 3. 

Warner, G. A. ...cccsee | B.A 

Whitestone, Nicholas | B.a. 
Wright, William .,..... | ma. 


Badham, William...... 
Blenkinsopp, E. C. L. 
Briant, H. 


Burridge, Richard ... 


Chamberlain, T. F.... 
Chapman, Joseph...... 


Courtenay, Francis ... 


Dawes, Henry P....... 
Durham, Edward P. 
French, M. J. .....00¢ 


B.A. 
B. As 
B.A. 


B. As 


B. Ae 


B.A. 


ES 


M.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
| BeAc 
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DEACONS. 


College. 
Magdalen Hall | 


Trinity 


Trinity 
St. Bee’s 
Trinity 


Trinity 
kxeter 


Trinity 


Trinity 
Trinity 
Trinity 


Trinity 


Trinity 


Trinity 


Exeter 


Lincoln 


<<< Cl LL LLL LLL 
eee tC LL LL 


| St. John’s 
| Catherine Hall 
| St. John’s 


| St. Peter’s 


| Trinity 
| Trinity 


| Trinity 
Queens’ 


PRIESTS. 


St. John’s 


Christ’s 
Trinity 
Exeter 


Trinity 
Trinity 


i Catherine Hall 


Clare Hall 
St. Bee's 


Magdalen Hall 


Catherine Hall 


Christ Church 
Worcester 


New Inn Hall 


Catherine Hall 


St. Mary Hall 


nai —— - 


| University. 


Oxford 
Dublin 


Durham 


Oxford 
Carlisle 
Dublin 
Camb. 

Carlisle 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Dublin 
Dublin 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Dublin 


Camb. 

Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 


| Oxford 


| Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 


' Camb. 


Dublin 
Dublin 


Glasgow 


Dublin 
Durham 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Dublin 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
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Ordaining Bishop. 

Salisbury 

Lincoln, by |.d. from 
Bp. Derry& Raphoe 





| § Salisbury, by 1. d. 
(2? from Bp. B. & W. 
Salisbury 
| Chester 
| Chester 
| Chester 
| Chester 
| yor 4 by Ld. 
from Bp. B. & W. 
| Chester 
Glouces, and Bristol 
| Chester 
§ Salisbury, by 1. d. 
t from Bp. B. & W. 
Salisbury 
| Salisbury 
Lincoln, by 1.d. from 
i} Abp. of Dublin 
§ Lincoln, by l.d. from 
(0 Abp. of Dublin 
| Lincoln 
| Chester 
_ Chester 
§ Lincoln, by Ld. from 
Abp. of Dublin 
| Lincoln, by I.d.from 
Abp. of York 


Chester 


geo by |. de 


from B. & W. 

__ Salisbury 
§ Salisbury, by 1. d. 
2 from Bb, & W. 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Lincoln 
| § Salisbury, by |. d. 
|? from Bp. B. & W. 
Chester 

Lincoln, by 1.d. from 
} Bishop of Tuam 
i Se by I. d. 
| 





from Bp. Exeter 


Meath 
Chester 
Chester 
Salisbury, by |. d. 
} from Bp. B. & W. 
| § Lincoln, by 1.d. from 
'U Bishop of Chester 
Meath 
§ Salisbury, by |. d. 
2 from Bp. B. & W. 
Rochester 


| Meath 





Chester 
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ORDINATIONS, 





PRIESTS, 

Name. Deg. | College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Fyler, James......s006 | BAe | Balliol Oxford Salisbury 
Grahame, George ... | B.A. | Trinity Dublin Meath 
Hindley, H. S......... | Beas | Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Hinton, Z. W. ......0++ | B.A. | Trinity Dublin Meath 
Hodgson, O. A. ...... | BA. | Magdalene Oxford Salisbury 
HW LNA | rk Oxford Salisbury, by |. d. 

oward, N. Assessseee | Beas -xeter xfor from Bp. B. & W. 
Lush, V. csccccsccseseee | eee | Corpus Christi | Camb. Chester 
Maltby, C. Ly ....006. | Beas | St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Maxwell, M. H....... | eee | St. Bee’s Carlisle Chester 
Mason, H. Bonner... | p.a. | New Inn Hall | Oxford | Salisbury 
Meredith, Robert F. | m.a. | Worcester Oxford Salisbury 
Milman, J. W. M. ... | Ba. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Molesworth, Hugh H. | z.A. | St. John’s Camb. ped 4 ae 
Monins, R. F.....006. | BAe | St. John's ' Camb. Lincoln 
Moorby, J. ..s..eseeee ° | | St. Bee's | Carlisle Chester 
Murray, George E.... | sa. | All Souls’ Oxford Rochester 
Philipps, Henry ...... | Mea. | Queen's Oxford Salisbury 
Richardson, J. ......... | tea. | Trinity Dublin Chester 
Rooke, Frederick J.... | m.ae | Oriel Oxford Salisbury 
Rowton, Rupert J. ... | B.A. | St. John’s Camb. | eer 4 -{ Ps . 
ited, SD... cesensccacce B.A. Queens’ Camb, | Chester 
Shepherd, Edward ... | na. | Exeter Oxford Lincoln 
Stevens, G. IIL...... tee | Dae Magdalene Camb, Chester 

| ; . , 

Thornhill, Charles ... | Bea. Emmanuel Camb. pg Art d. 
Thorold, John .......+ BA. = Emmanuel | Camb. Lincoln 
Whateley, W. J. ..... pea. Christ Church = Oxford Lincoln 
White, James T....... | BAe Magdalene ~ Camb. Lincoln 
Whitehead, J. A....... BoA. University Durham Carlisle 
Whitley, Edward...... B.A. Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Wilson, Stephen Lea ba, St. Peter’s | Camb. | Lincoln 


Young, G. BR. v..ceeeee BA. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED, 


Tus Lord Bishop of Lichfield will bold 
his next ordination on Sunday, April 9th, 
at London. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold 
his next ordination on Sunday, June 11tb, 
at Oxford, 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough will 
hold his next ordination on Sunday, June 
11th, at Peterborough. : 

Tbe Lord Bishop of Exeter will hold his 
next ordination on Sunday, June 11th, at 
Exeter. 

the Lord Bishop of Hereford will bold 
his next ordination on Sunday, June 11th, 
at Hereford. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln will bold 
his next ordination on Sunday, June 11th, 
at Linco'n, 

Phe Lord Bishop of Meath will hold his 


| 


| § Lincoln, by 1. d. 
‘ie: "2 from Bp. Clogher 


next ordination on Sunday, June 11tb, at 
Adbraccan. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol will hold bis next ordination on 
Sunday, June 11th, at London. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester will bold 


_ bis next ordination on Sunday, June 11th, 


at Worcester. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold his 
next ordination on Sunday, June 18th, at 
London. 





VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 
The Ven, the Archdeacon of Exeter, bas 
been pleased to fix his Visitations as fol- 
lows :—Collumpton, Thursday, April 27th; 
Exeter, Tuesday, May 20d; Honiton, 
Thursday, May 4th. 
The Very Rey. the Dean of Exeter, has 
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been pleased to fix his Visitations as fol- 
lows:—Colyton, Wednesday, May 3rd; 
Exmouth, ; May 9th; Ashburton, 
Thursday, May 11th. 

The Bishop of Lincoln intends to com- 
mence the triennial Visitation of his dio- 
cese in the northern part of Lincolnshire 
in the month of June, and in the southern 
part of the county in the month of August. 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 


Rey. Henry Almack, Fell. of St. John’s 
Coll, Camb., to the R. of All Saints’, 
Southampton; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. Jobn Baron, tothe V. of Waterperry, 
Oxfordshire ; pat., J. W. Henley, Esq., 
M.P. 

Rev. Eyre Stuart Bathurst, to the P. C. of 
Holywell; pats., the Warden and Fel- 
lows of Merton Coll. 

Rev. Robert Bell, late C. of All Saints’, 
Northampton, to the P, C. of Eye, near 
Peterborough. 

Rey. J. W. Bellamy, Head Master of Mer- 
chant Tailors’ School, to a Prebendal 
Stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. Roger Bird, to the V. of Turkdean, 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. F. Biseoe, to the V. of Coombe Bissett 
cum Harnham, near Salisbury. 

Rev. Fred. Rogers Blackley, to the Curacy 
of All Saints’, Birmingham. 

Rev. John Blissard, late C. of Hampstead 
Norris, Berks, to the Vicarage ; pat., 
the Marquis of Downsbire. 

Rev. Mr. Bostock, of Aylesbury, to be 
Hlead Master of the Grammar School, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 

Rev. John Boyer, jun., to the Curacy of 
Swepston and Snareston, Leicester- 
shire. 

Rev. C. H. Bromby, to the P. C, of St. 
Paul's, Cheltenbam. 

Key. Nicholas Brooking, to the V. of Ip- 
plepen, with Woodland, Devon ; pats., 
Dean and Canons of Windsor. 

lhomas Kenworthy Brown, Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, to be 
Second Master of Richmond Grammar 
School, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J, Cave Browne, of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford, to the Curacy of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth. 

Rev. J. W. Butt, M.A., V. of King’s 
Langley, Herts, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Kev. Duncan Campbell, to the Curacy of 
Grandborough, Warwickshire, 

tev. Francis Fournam Clark, to the P, C,. 
of Hartshill, Staffordshire; pat., H. 
Minton, Esq. 
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Key, J. Cockerton, to the R, of Turweston, 
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Bucks; pats., D. and C. of Westmin- 

ster. 

Rev, W. Cockin, to the Head Mastership 
of the Grammar School at Kiddermia- 
ster. 

Rev. Theodore Coldridge, to be Chaplain 
to Exeter Workhouse, 

Rev. John Cordeaux, to the Incumbency 
of St. Silas’ Church, Liverpool. 

Rev. G. J. Cornish, V. of Kenwyn and 
Kea, Cornwall, to a Prebendal Stall in 
Exeter Cathedral, 

Rev. Richard Crawley, to the Canonry of 
Ruscombe Southbury, in Salisbury Ca- 
thedral. 

Rev. Mr. Davis, formerly P. C. of St. 
Paul's, Cheltenham, to theV. of Charles, 
Plymouth; pat., Sir C. Bisshop. 

Rev. W. Doherty, to the C. of Ahogill, 
dio, of Connor. 

Rev. Charles Dolben, to the R. of Spernall, 
Warwickshire; pat., C. Chambers, Esq. 

Rev. Wm. Fred. Douglas, V. of Shalford, 
Essex, to be Chaplain to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Gloucester. 

Rev. Spencer Rodney Drummond, to the 
P. C. of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Brighton. 

Rev, Fred. Wm. Faber, to the R. of 
Elton, Hunts, vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. P. C. Claughton; pats., 
University Coll., Oxon, 

Rev. Frederick Fforde, to the P. C. of St. 
Peter’s, Hanley Castle, Worcestershire ; 
pat., the Rev. P. KE. Boissier, 

Rev. Samuel Pryor Field, formerly of 
Pemb, Coll., Camb., to the P. C. of St. 
Paul, Waltham Abbey, Essex; pat., 
Bishop of London. 

Rev. William Cecil Fowle, to the Curacy 
of Ilminton, Warwickshire. 

Rev. G. Fraser, to the P. C. of St. Mary, 
W olverhampton, 

Rev. Nicholas Germon, late C. of St. 
James’s, London, to the C, of St. Peter's 
Church, Manchester, 

Rev. John Gordeaux, formerly of Cath. 
Hall., Camb., to the Incumbency of St, 
Silas Church, recently erected at Liver- 
pool. 

Rev. II. Gough, to the Mastership of 
Carlisle Grammar School, vacant by the 
resignation of Rev. W. Rees, 

Rev. William Clayton Green, of Clare 
Hall, to the Curacy of Woolton, near 
Liverpool. 

Rev. Arthur Thomas Gregory, of Lincoln 
Coll., Oxford, to the P. C. of Flixton, 
Lancashire, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. W. C, B. Cave. 

| Rey. William Gresley, Prebendary of Lich- 

field, to be Chaplain to the High Sheriff 

of Warwickshire, 
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tev. J.Worrall Goove, D.D., tothe Curacy | Rev. E. H. Langford, to the R. of Marks. 


of Croome Hill, Worcestershire. 


bury, Somerset; pat., General Popham, 


Rev. Jobn David Hare, LL.B., to the | Rev. John E. Lewis, M.A., Curate of 


Curacy of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
Rey. Richard Hopkins Harrison, Fell, of 


Trin. Coll., to the Curacy of All Saints, | 


Worcester. 
Rev. Rich. Harvey, of Hornsey, Middle- 


Dromore, to the R. of Mountagh, va. 
cant by the death of the Rev. Danie! 
William Macmullen. 


- Very Rev. Dr. Liewellin, to the sinecure 


sex, toa Prebendal Stall in St. Paul’s | 


Cathedral, 


Rev. W. Haslam, to the Curacy of Perran- | 


zabuloe, Cornwall. 


Rev. Jobn Hawkins Hext, to the V. of | 


Morval, Devon; pat., Lord Chancellor. 
Rev. T. Hides, to the P. C. of Gayton, 
Staffordshire ; patroness, Mrs. Mold, 


Rev, James Hildyard, M.A., Fell. and | 
Tutor of Christ's Coll., Camb., to be | 


one of her Majesty's Preachers at the 
Chapel Royal, Whiteball. 


Rev. J. Oakley Hill, tothe V.of Blading- | 
ton, Gloucestersbire,void by the resigna- | 


tion of the Rev. C. R. Barker, 
Rey. Jas. Roydon Hughes, to the R. of 


Newton Longville, Bucks; pats., New | 


Coll, Oxon. 
Rev. James Hughes, to the R. of Lian- 


rhyddlad, Anglesey ; pat., Lord Bishop | 


of Bangor. 


Rev. Thos. James, M.A., to the V. of | 
Theddingworth, Leicestershire, vacant | 
by the death of the Rev. William French | 


Major; pat., J. Cook, Esq. 


Rev. Jobn White Jobns, late C. of Fal- | 


mouth, to the V. of Coleridge, Devon- 
shire, 


Rey. Peter Joboson, R. of Wembworthy, | 
Devon, to a Prebendal Stall in the Ca- | 


thedral Church at Exeter, 

Rev. Robert M. Kennedy, V. of Rynagh, 
and Chaplain to the late Bishop of 
Meath, to the R. of Powers Court, and 
Prebend of Stagonil, with a place in the 
Chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, va- 
cant by the promotion of the Rev. Robt. 
Daly to the Bishopric of Cashel. 


Rev. Augustus Kemp, to the V. of Wortb | 


Matravers, Dorset. 

Rev. R. Henry hillick, to the Curacy of 
Burley, Herts. 

Yev. Richard Byrn Kinsman, formerly of 


Trinity Coll., to St. Peter’s, Flushing, | 


which bas been constituted a Perpetual 
Curacy, with Flushing, Tregew, and 
‘Trefusis, for its district. 

Rev. F. W. Erskine Knollys, M.A., to the 
R. of Quedgely, Gloucestershire ; pat., 
Mrs. Curtis Hayward. 

Rev. John Marsh Lakin, to the Curacy of 
Polesworth, Warwickshire. 

Rev. Thos. Davis Lamb, tothe R. of Win- 
dlesbam, with Bagshot, Surrey ; pat., 
the Lord Chancellor. 


R. of Liangeler, Carmarthenshire, va. 
cant by the resignation of the Rey. Dr, 
Ollivant ; pats., the Principal and Pro. 
fessors of St. David's Coll. 
Rev. W. Lockwood, to the V. of Kirkby 
Fleetham, Yorkshire. , 


| Rev. L. S, Logan, to the V. of Walberton, 


Sussex, 

Rey. T. Lowe, Vice-Principal of the Chi- 
chester Diocesan Coll., to the P. C. of 
St. Bartholomew, Chichester. 

Rev. R. Millikin, tothe V. of Stoughton, 
Sussex ; pat., the Bishop of Chichester, 
Rev. J. S. Monsell, to the Chaplaincy of 

the Ulster Magdalene Episcopal Chapel. 

Rev. Samuel Moon, of Catherine Hall, 
Camb., late C. of Wistaston, Cheshire, 
to the P. C. of Ainsworth, Lancashire ; 
pat., the Bishop of Chester. 

Rev. Joseph Moore, Incumbent of Little. 
worth, Berks, to the V. of Buckland, in 
the same county ; pat., J. Moore, Esq. 

tev. Richard Moorsom, to the V, of 
Seaham, Durham County; pat., J. R. 
Moorson, Esq. 

Rev. Frederick Morgan, to the Rh. of 
Willey, Warwickshire. 

Rev. ‘Thomas Boyles Murray, R. of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East, London, to a 
Prebendal Stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. Gerard Neville, B.A., of Catherine 
Hall, Camb., to the V. of Tilton, 
Leicestershire ; pat., Rev. G, Greaves. 

Rev. Thomas Maling Nicholson, to the 
V. of South Mimms, Middlesex ; pat., 
W. Parker Hamond, Esq. 

Rev. Eugene O'Meara, to the C. of St. 
Mark’s, Dublin. 

Rey. William Cook Osborn, C. of 
Melksham, Wilts, to be Chaplain to 
the new Gaol at Bath. 

Rev. R. Waldegrave Packer, to the Cu- 
racies of Longham and Wendling, Nor- 
folk. 

Rey. Charles Palmer, to the P, C. of Ches- 
terton, Warwickshire ; pat., Lord W. ce 
Broke. 

Rev. Lewis Paige, of Hartlepool, to be 
Chaplain to Newcastle Gaol, in the 
room of the Rev. Mr. Delamere, re- 
signed, 


| Rev. John Park, to be Assistant Curate of 


Blawith, near Ulverston. 

Rev. Richard Parkinson, B.D., of 5 
John’s Coll., to be Chaplain to the High 
Sheriff of Lancashire. 
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Rev. F.G. C, Passey, B.A., formerly of | 
Emmanuel Coll., Camb., to the V. of 
Wilshampstead, Beds, vacant by the d. 
of the Rev. F. Passey. 

Rev. G. Eden Peake, to the [P. C. of 
Ruisbton, Somerset, upon his own peti- 
tion, as Patron. | 

Rev. George Powell. to the C. of Bil- | 


ton, Warwicksbire, 


Rev. E. Armett Powell, to the R. of Toft, 


Cambridgeshire, with the V. of Calde- | 
cott annexed, 
tev. W. Pulling, Fellow of Brasenose | 


Coll., Oxon, to be Domestic Chaplain 


to the Earl Somers. 
Rev. H. Reeks, C. of Warnford, Hants, 
to the R. of East Angmering, with the | 


West Angmering V. annexed. 


ford, to be Head Master of the Stepney 
Proprietary Grammar School. 

Rev. J. M. Rodwell, Secretary to the 
Additional Curates’ Fund, to the R. of 
St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate; pat., the 
Lord Bishop of London. 

Rey. Francis Henry Romney, to the C, 


of the Chapel of Whittington, Worces- | 


tershire, 
Rev. Francis Rose, to the R. of Little 


Woolston, to hold the same, by dis- | 


pensation, together with the R. of 


Woughton-on-the-Green, Bucks; pat., | 


the Queen. 

Rey. Vincent W. Ryan, B.A., of Magda- 
lene Hall, to the P. C, of the Isle of 
Alderney. 


Rev. D. B. Seymour, to the Curacy of | 


Athlone, Ireland. 

Rev. David Shaboe, B.A., of Queens’ 
Coll., Camb., to the Curacy of Newton 
Mottram, Cheshire. 

Rev. W. 'T. Shields, tothe Ministry of St. 
Peter’s, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Rev. Fred. Robinson Simpson, to the V. 
of North Sunderland, Durham. 

Kev. Hargood Bettesworth Snooke, to the 
l’. C. of All Saints’ Portsea; pat., the 
\. of Portsea. 

Rev. Thomas Nash Stephenson, to the 


Curacy of St. James’s Chapel, Solibull, | 


Warwickshire, 

Rev. W. Stoddart, Second Master of 
Repton School, to the V. of Willington, 
Derbyshire; pats., the Corporation of 
Etwall Hospital and Repton School. 

Venerable J. W. Stokes, Archdeacon of 
Armagh, to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to the Lord Lieutenant of 
lreland. 

Rev. W. B. Stonebouse, M.A. to the 
Prebend of Empingham, in Lincoln 
Cathedral, 

Kev. Richard B. Suckling, to the R. of 
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Dunsbourne Abbotts, Gloucestershire, 
pat., D, Mesman, Esq. 


| Rev. G. E. Symonds, of Lincoln Coll., 


Oxford, tothe C, of St. Andrew's Ply- 
mouth. 

Rev. R. M. Taylor, late P. C. of North 
Sunderland, to the V. of Hunmanby, 
Yorkshire, vacant by the d. of the Rey, 
F. Wrangham. 

Rev. F. Thomas, to the livings of Lamb- 
= and Haroldstone West Pembroke- 
shire. 

Rev. William Thomson, M.A., late C. of 
Cheadle, Cheshire, to the R. of Oakham, 
Surrey ; pat., the Earlof Lovelace, 

Rev. G. Thompson, to the R. of Heading- 
ton, Wilts; pats., the Trustees. 


| Rev. Mortimer Tylee, to the Curacy of 
Rev. H. Robbins, of Wadbam Coll., Ox- 


Hatherleigh, Devon. 

Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, to the V. of Gilling, 
Yorksbire. 

Rev. Thomas Stuart Lyle Vogan, to the 
V. of Walberton, with Tapton, Sussex ; 
pat., the Bishop of Chichester. 


| Rev. Edward Jones Walmesly, to the R. 


of Whaddon, Wilts. ; pat.. W. Long, 
Esq., M.P. 

Rev. Richard White, to the Curacy of 
Longridge, Ribchester, Lancashire. 

Rev. Taylor White, to the V. of Norton 
Cuckney, Notts; pat., Earl Manvers. 

Rev. Henry Butterworth Whiting, for- 
merly scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to the Curacy of Upton-upon- 
Severn, Worcestershire. 

Rev. Matthew Wilkinson, Master of the 
Proprietary School, Kensington, to be 
Head Master of the School for the Sons 
of Clergymen and others, at Marlbo- 
rough. 

Rev. John Williams, to the P. C. of 
Nerquis, Flintshire. 

Rev. W. Wilson, to the P. C. of Ryhope, 
Durham, vacant by the d. of the Rev. 
J. Hayton, 

Rev. G. Woodley, late Missionary in the 
Islands of Scilly, tothe P. C. of Mar- 
tindale, Westmoreland. 

Rev. Richard Robert Wright, to the hi. 
of Marham Church, Cornwall. 


| Rev. John Carslake Duncan Yule, P. C. 


of Brushford and R. of Bradford, to 
the kt. of Hollacombe, Devon ; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor. 


-_- — 


Rurat Deans.—The Archbishop of 
York has appointed the following rural 
deans :—Rev. W. Tiffin, rector of Beeford; 
Rev. G. Wray, rector of Leven; Rev. C. 
Yate, vicarof Holme; Rev. J. Blansbard, 
rector of Middleton; Hon. and Rev. H. 
D. Erskine, rector of Kirby Underdale. 
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The New Zealand Bay of Islunds Ob- 
server contains the following :— Auckland, 
I2th July, 1842.—The following ecclesi- 
astical appointments have been made by 
the Bishop :— 


Rev. W, Williams, B.A., to be Archdea- 
con of the District of the East Cape. 
Ven. Archdeacon W, Williams, and the 
Rev. Thomas Whytehead, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll., Camb., to be exa- 

mining chaplains to the Bishop. 

Rev. J. F. Churton, LL.B., to be minister 
of the township of Auckland. 

Rev. R. Cole, M.A., to be minister of the 
township of Wellington. 

Kiev. W. Williams, to be commissary of 
the Bishop for the district of the Bay of 
Islands, and a surrogate for granting 
marriage licences. 

Rev. J. F. Churton to be surrogate for the 
district of Auckland. 

Rev. R. Cole to be surrogate for the dis- 
trictof Wellington. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Key. Stephen John Aldrich, R. of Chick- 


ney, Essex. 

Rev. Robert Anderson, P. C, of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton. 

Rey. Denny Ashburnham, V. of Ditch- 
ling, and R, of Catsfield, Sussex. 

Rev. Charles Campbell, LL.D., V. of 
Newry, Ireland, 

Rev. William C. B. Clifton, at Dorchester; 
formerly C, of Tilton-on-the-Hill, Lei- 
cestershire. 

Kev. Edward Coleridge, formerly V. of 
Buckarell, at St. Mary Ottery, Devon, 
Kev. Septimus Courteney, V. of Charles, 
Plymouth ; pat., Sir Cecil Bishopp, Bt. 
Rev. N. P. Dobree, R. of Wigginton, 
Oxfordshire, and of Furthoe, Northamp- 

tonshire. 

Rev. Thomas Falcon, formerly of Sidney 
Sussex Coll., Camb, 

Rey. Samuel C. Fripp, formerly of Queen’s 
Coll., Camb. 

Rev. James Gibbs, at W elliogborougb, 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. William Stephen Goodenough, R. of 
Yate, Gloucestershire, 


sington, Leicestershire, 
Rey. George Jekyll, R. of West Coker. 


| 


} 


| 


Rev. Jobn Hodgson, R. of Sheinton, 
Salop. 

Rev. Geo. Ord Hughes, B.A., formerly 
of Worcester Coll., Oxford. 

Rev. Benjamin Hutchinson, V. of hirk 
Burton, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Harry Jelly, M.A., formerly of St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxon, late P. C. of 
Trinity Church, Bath. 

Rev. W. Kell, V. of Corsenside, Nor- 
thumberiand. 

Rev. John Mills Kinier, M.D., at Child 
Okeford, Dorset. 

Rev. G. Langshaw, V. of St. Andrew 
the Great, Cambridge. 

Rey. G. Lloyd, R. of Newton Purcell, 
Oxfordshire. 

Rev. Evan Lloyd, R. of Langelynin, Car- 
narvonsbire, 

Rev. Joseph Lowther, P. C, of Embleton, 
and P. C, of Wytbrop, Cumberland. 


| Rev. W. Millers, R. of Aberdaron, Car- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rev. W. James Havart, P. C. of St. | 
Ives, Cornwall, 
Rev. Edward Henry Hoare, V. of Tbrus- | 


narvonshire. 

Rev. Robert Murphy, M.A., Fellow of 
Caius Coll., Camb. 

Rev. John Ogden, B.A., late C. of Mexbo- 
rough and Ravensfield, near Doncaster. 

Rev. John Packwood, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Antigua. 

Rey. E. Palling, V. of Cuckney, Notts. 

Rev. Thomas Prosser, at the V. Dorstone. 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. Hugh Rowlands, R. of Llanrug, 
Carnarvonshire. 

Rev. John Amilius Shadwell, R. of All 
Saints, Southampton. 

Rev. Frederick Spring, M. A., of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, Junior Chaplain of 
the Cathedral of Madras, 

Rev. Egerton Stafford, R.of Thenford, and 
V.of Chalcombe, Nortbamptonsbire. 
Rev. Philip William Tallents, B.A., of 

Wadbam Coll., Oxon. 

Rev. James Thomas, V. of St. Mary's, 
Haverford west. 

Rev. R. Hardy Tucker, late Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Marlborough. 

Rev. J. Usborne, R. of Angmering, 
Suffolk. 

Rey. Edw. Bowman Vardon, LL.b., 
Chaplain to the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, Lambeth. 

Rev. A. Wharton, Master of the Grammar 
School, Yoresbridge, Yorkshire. 

Rev. John Wright, R. of Great Billing. 


| Rev. R. G. Young, Great Ormond St., 


Queen Square. 
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February 25. 


Aw election to the Scholarship founded 
in Pembroke College by Sir John Philipps, 
Bart., for natives of the county of Pem- 
broke, will take place on Thursday, the 
4th of May next, Candidates must be 
between fourteen and twenty years of age, 
and are required to produce a certificate of 
their baptism, signed by the parson, church. 
wardens, and overseers of the parish, 
Persons intending to offer themselves as 
candidates must notify the same to the 
Master ten days previously to the day of 
election. 

in a Congregation holden on Thurs- 
day last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. W. We- 
therell, Fellow of New Coll. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. F. C. Twem- 
low, Oriel; Rev. G. M. K. Ellerton, 
Brasennose. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. W. de Longue- 
ville Giffard, Merton; Rev. E. Tew, 
Magdalene Hall; O. Carey, Oriel; W. 
Bruton, Exeter. 

The Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory proposes to deliver a course of lectures 
during the present ‘Term on Greek In- 
scriptions, for the purpose of tracing the 
progress of Grecian Palaography, of eluci- 
dating important points of Athenian 
history, and of determining the value of 
the Parian Chronicle. The lectures will 
be delivered on ‘Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, in the Clarendon, at one 
o'clock, and they are free of admission to 
members of the University. 

On the 10th instant, the Rev. E. Evans, 
M.A., Scholar of Pembroke, on the foun- 
dation of Sir John Philipps, Bart., was 
elected to the fellowship on the same 
foundation, in the room of the Rev, F. 
Thomas, M. A. 


March 4, 1843. 


The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed Examiners for the respective Scho- 
larships to be contended for during the pre- 
sent term ;— 

For the Ireland Scholarship— lev. the 
Warden of New College; Rev. T. L. 
Claughton, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity ; 
Rev. C. Marriott, M.A., Fellow of Oriel. 

For the Hertford Latin Scholarship— 
Rev. W. Jacobson, Public Orator; Rev. 


N. Pocock, M.A., Michel Fellow of 
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Queen's; Rev. R. Blackburn, M.A.,, 
Fellow of Brasennose. 

The following form of statute will be 
promulgated in Congregation on Monday, 
the 6th of March, at 10 o'clock, and pro- 
posed in Convocation on Thursday, the 
9th March, at 2 o'clock :— 


Statutum de Professore Exegeseos S. Serip- 
ture a viro valde reverendo D, Doctore 
[reland instituto. 

Quum vir valde reverendus Joannes Tre- 
land S. T. P. Ecclesiw Divi Petri West- 
monasteriensis Decanus pro abundanti ejus 
erga Universitatem studio et amore pecu- 
nias testamento*® legaverit, quibus acceptis 
consilii de disciplina theologica tune tem- 
poris ab Universitate initi et jam tandem 
ad finem perducti adjutor atque particeps 
fieret, his autem preseriptis conditionibus, 
scilicet ut institueretur Professor Sacre 
Scripture exegeseos, ut penes edium Pra. 
fectos foret jus Professoris eligendi, ut quo- 
tannis per sex menses in Universitate dic- 
tus Professor resideret sub peena amotionis, 
et ut de munere ejus, prout postularet, oc- 
casio, decerneret Ven. Domus Convoea- 
tionis; porro quum hoe legatum Die pri- 
mo Decembris 1842 acceperit Ven, Domus 
Convocationis, et conditiones supradictas 
subierit, idcirco statuit ac decrevit Uni- 
versitas in his verbis: 

Dictus Professor munere suo fungetur 
legendo, examinando, et cetera omnia faci- 
endo secundum facultates et conditiones in 
Statuto die duodecimo mensis Maii anni 
1842 publicato et confirmato expressas, 
perinde ac si in eodem Statuto una cum 
ceteris Theologiw Professoribus numeratus 
esset et deseriptus. 


* Excerptum ex Testamento D. Doctoris 
Trelund in Ven. D. Convocationis lectum 
ct approbatum. 

--.- And upon trust to pay or trans- 
fer the sum of ten thousand pounds three 
per cent. consolidated annuities to the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Oxford, that they may apply 
the interest and dividends of the said sum 
as hereinafter mentioned; that is to say, 
for the promotion of a scheme of education 
which is now in progress in the said Uni- 
versity, under the management of a Com. 
mittee of Heads of Houses, for the more 
complete instruction of students, particu- 
larly such as are destined for the church, 
And | direct the said Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholars, to appropriate the interest 
and dividends of the said sum of ten thous 
sand pounds for the benefit of a Professor, 
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whose department shall be the ‘ Exegesis 
of Holy Seripture,’ as is reeommended by 
the above Committee, other parts of theo- 
logy being already allotted to other pro- 
fessors under the general scheme. And I 
further direct that the said Professor shall 
be appointed by the Heads of Colleges and 
Halls, and not by a smaller body of trus- 
tees, or the University at large. And also, 
that the said professor shall be directed 
by Convocation in the detail of his duties 
as occasion may require, and that he shall 
reside at Oxford six months in every year, 
or lose his appointment. Provided always, 
and in case the above-mentioned scheme 
of education shall at any time, either be- 
fore or after my death, be abandoned, and 
it shall be found impossible to carry my 
said directions into effect, then and in that 
case, I direct the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars for the time being of the said 
University, to apply the interest, dividends, 
and annual produce of the said sum of ten 
thousand pounds three per cent. consoli- 
dated annuities for and towards the sup- 
port of the established religion generally, 
or to the promotion of literature and sci- 
ence within the University, as Convocation 
shall determine.” 

In a Congregation holden on ‘Thurs- 
day last, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. Sweeting, 
University; J. A. Froude, Fellow of 
Exeter. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. H. Wilson, Exeter 
College. 

In a Convocation holden in the after- 
noon of the same day, it was unanimously 
agreed that the sum of 80/. should be an- 
nually paid out of the school-money to the 
Registrar of the University, in order to 
provide assistance for him in such matters 
as are not of a contidential nature, and thus 
enable him more conveniently to afford 
assistance to the Vice-Chancellor. 

Yesterday, Mr. C. F. Hayden, of the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, and Mr. F. 
Chalker, of the diocese of Exeter, were 
elected and admitted Scholars of Corpus 
Christi College. 


March 11. 


In a Convocation holden on ‘Thursday 
last, the Rev. E. J. Speck, M.A., of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, was admitted ad 
e unde m. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master of Arts— Rev. N. Morgan, 
Brasennose. 


Bachelor of Arts—R.H, Taylor, Trinity. 


In a Convocation holden in the after- 
noon of the same day, a statute defining 
the duties of the proposed new Theological 
Professor, on the foundation of the late 
Very Rev. Dr. Ireland, Dean of West- 
minster, was unanimously agreed to, 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected by their respective colleges, and 
their elections announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor, to serve the office of Proctor 
of the University for the ensuing year :— 
Rev. W. E. Jelf, M. A., Student of Christ 
Church; Rev. A. D. Stacpoole, M.A., 
Fellow of New College. 


In a Convocation to be holden on Mon. 
day next, at 10 o’clock, the names of the 
following gentlemen, whose nomination 
respectively to the office of Public Exa- 
miner has been approved by Congregation, 
will be submitted to the House :—Mr, 
Woollcombe, of Balliol College, in Literis 
Humanioribus ; Mr. Ashworth, of Brasen- 
nose College, in Disciplinis Mathematicis 
et Physicis. 

At a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Hleads of Houses, and Proctors, in the 
Delegates’ Room, March 6, 1843. The 
practice of using vehicles prohibited by 
the Statutes of the University, having of 
late prevailed to a serious extent— Re- 
solved, That the attention of junior mem- 
bers of the University be specially directed 
to the following Statute, and that they be 
informed that its penalties will be enforced 
against all persons who shall be found 
driving in, or otherwise using phetons, 
tandems, gigs, or any other description of 
carriage, whether drawn by one horse or 
more, in violation of the said Statute :— 
“Tir. XV. De Moribus Conformandis. 
Sect.14. De Vehiculis. Statutum est, quod 
Scholares omnes ab usu vehiculorum, qui- 
bus invehi solent ipsi aurigantes, quocunque 
nomine dicta sint, prorsus abstineant, nisi 
cui propter infirmam valetudinem aut ra- 
tionabilem aliquam causam licentia a pro- 
curatoribus concessa sit. Quod si quis 
secus fecerit, pro prima vice viginti solidis, 
pro secunda quadraginta solidis, Univer- 
sitati muletetur; pro tertia vero vice, libro 
nigro, sive registro procuratorum, inse- 
ratur nomen ejus; et ab omni gradu (si 
quem ambiat) per annum integrum repel- 
latur. Si quis autem quarta vice hac in 
parte deliquerit, ab Universitate expella- 
tur. Insuper oppidani qui, contra for- 
mam hujus statuti, istiusmodi vehicula 
scholaribus elocasse deprehensi fuerint, 
pro prima vice quadraginta solidos, pro 
secunda centum solidoe, Universitati nu- 
merent. Si tertio autem deliquerint, per 
Sex menses; si quarto, iis per totum an- 
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num, commercium cum Academicis inter- 
dicatur.”” 

The Prelector of Logie is obliged to 
suspend his lectures for the present. 

On Saturday last, Mr. H. E. Moberly, 
Scholar of New College, was admitted 
Actual Fellow of that Society. 

On Monday last, Mr. T. Davies, Com. 
moner of Jesus, was elected Scholar of that 
Society. 

March 18. 

In a Congregation holden on Thurs- 
day last, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. N. A. Howard, 
Exeter; J. Gordon, Brasennose, Vinerian 
Scholar. 

Bachelor of Arts—C, A. Brackenbury, 
Queen’s, 

Mr. A. Povah, from King’s College, 
London, was on Thursday the successful 
candidate for the Bible Clerkship at Wad- 
ham College. 

On Wednesday last, J. C. Simpson, 
Commoner of Worcester, was elected Ex- 
hibitioner of that Society, on Mr, Kay’s 
foundation; and on the same day, W. 5. 
Prout was elected to the vacant Bible 
Clerkship at the same College. 

On ‘Thursday last, C. H. Awdray, and 
R. ‘I. I. Griffith, were cleeted Bridgman 
Exhibitioners of Queen’s Coll.; and at 
the same time, G. H. Potter was elected 
l'ylney Exhibitioner for natives of Hants, 


March 20. 


Tainrtry Cottece Evecrions.—There 
will be an election of two fellows on Mon- 
day, June 12th. Natives of any county in 
England ( Essex, Gloucester, and Middle- 
sex, at present excepted) who have taken 
the degree of B.A., at least, are eligible. 
Candidates will be required to deliver in 
person, to the President, certificates of 
birth and baptism, and testimonials of 
conduct, on or before Monday, May 29, 
when they will receive notice of the time 
fixed for their examination. There will 
also be an election of four scholars on 
Monday, June 12. Candidates must be 


above sixteen and under twenty years of 


age, and will be required to present in 


person, to the President, certificates of 


baptism and testimonials of conduct, toge- 
ther with a Latin epistle to request per- 
mission to offer themselves, at nine o’clock, 
on Wednesday morning, June 7, when 
their examination will begin. 

Sr. Mary Haut, Oxrorn.—The trus- 
tees of the scholarships founded in this 


University by ‘Thomas Dyke, formerly of | 


Kingston, in the county of Somerset, 
Doctor of Medicine, are desirous of ap- 
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pointing a scholar to fill up a vacaney 
therein. Candidates must not exceed the 
age of nineteen years, and must be persons 
whose parents are unable to provide for 
and maintain them in the University with- 
out assistance ; and if already members of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge or 
Durham, or of Trinity College, Dublin, 
shall not have been matriculated at their 
respective Universities earlier than last 
Michaelmas Term, ‘The candidates will 
be submitted to an examination at the 
University with respect to their learning 
and abilities, and the candidate who shall 
pass the best examination will be appointed 
to the scholarship. The scholarship 
amounts to 40/. per annum, and may be 
enjoyed for six years if the party shall so 
long continue a resident Scholar and 
Student at St. Mary Hall. Persons de- 
sirous of becoming candidates are required 
to send to James Randolph, of Milverton, 
in the said county aforesaid, Solicitor, on 
or before the 10th day of April, the proper 
evidence of their ages, and also such par- 
ticulars as may satisfy the trustees of their 
circumstances, 

Tur Arxotp Testimontat.—Many of 
our readers will be pleased to hear that 
the subscriptions to this testimonial have 
reached upwards of 38001 

On Thursday last, William Hedley, 
B.A., was elected and admitted a Fellow 
on the Michel Foundation at Queen's 
College. 

On Monday last, the following gentle- 
men were elected Scholars of University 
College :—Mr. J. H. Slessor, and Mr. E. 
II. Plumptre, of University Coll,, Scholars 
on ‘the Open Foundation, to the Bennett 
Scholarships; Mr. W. Bright, from Rugby 
School, to the Yorkshire Scholarship ; and 
Mr. J. L. Brereton, Commoner of Uni- 
versity, and Mr. V. French, from Rugby 
School, to the Open Scholarships. 


en 
CAMBRIDGE, 





February 205. 
At a Congregation on Wednesday ast 
the following degrees were conferred :-— 
Master of Arts—J.C. Whish, Trinity. 


Bachelors of Arts—H. J. Cramer, 
Trinity Hall: J. H. Brasier, Trinity 
Coll. 


The University of Cambridge has come 
to the determination of petitioning both 
Houses of Parliament against the union of 
the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

On Saturday last, Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, LL. D., was admitted and took the 
oaths as Master of Trinity Hall. 
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March 4. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following grace passed the Senate, on 
the recommendation of the Library Syndi- 
cate:—‘*To appoint Mr, Joseph Gren- 
hill collector of books claimable under the 
Copyright Act, with an annual salary of 
sixty guineas; and to affix the University 
seal to a Power of Attorney, to be given 
him for carrying that office into effect,” 

At the same Congregation the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts—U. J. Whitfield, 
Downing. 

Bachelors of Arts—S. Harvey, Corpus 
Christi; J. S. Bage, St. John’s; J. Grant, 
Pembroke; ‘T. Burnaby, A. Childe, and 
C, P, Lindsay, ‘Trinity. 

Yesterday, H. J. S. Maine, of Pem- 
broke College, was elected to one of 
the Craven Scholarhips. Mr. Maine 
is the gentleman who so greatly distin- 
guished himself last year, having won the 
prize for the Chancellor's English Poem, 
the Camden Medal, and Sir William 
Browne’s Medal for a Latin Ode. 

‘The subscriptions for the Collegiate In- 
stitution of Liverpool already amount to 
23,0001, and it is expected that 8000/, 
more will be obtained in 5/. subscriptions 
throughout England, to be called the 
M‘Neill testimonial for the endowment of 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and for nominations for the different 
schools, 


EXAMINATIONS AND LECTURES, 


The Syndicate appointed “ ‘To consider 
whether it is desirable to take any 
measures; and if so what, to secure a 
correspondence between the Mathe- 


matical and Classical examinations of 


the University, and the Mathematical 
and Classical Lectures of the Uni- 
versity Professors,” report as follows : 

The Syndicate conceive it to be desira- 
ble that the Students in general, and 
especially those who have the greatest 
ability and industry, should be encouraged 
to attend such lectures of the University 
professors as refer to the subjects of their 
studies; and that with this view, there 
should be a correspondence between the 
examinations of the University and the 
lectures of the professor. 

The Syndicate are informed, and be- 
lieve, that such a correspondence already 
exists to @ great extent. But in order 
further to facilitate and promote this 
correspondence as regards mathematical 
subjects, they recommend that the ex- 
aminers for the Smith's prizes be requested 
to confer with the moderators and ex- 


TT 


aminers for mathematical honours of the 
present and the two preceding years ; and, 
in conjunction with them, to draw up and 
lay before the Vice-Chancellor, to be by 
him published to the university before the 
division of the ensuing Easter term, a 
statement describing the portions of ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy to whieh, 
in their judgment, the examinations of 
questionists, candidates for mathematical 
honours, ought to extend, and to which 
they ought to be confined: that, in like 
manner, in the year 1846, the examiners 
for the Smith’s prizes for the time being 
be requested to confer with the moderators 
and examiners of that and the two pre- 
ceding years, and in conjunction with 
them to draw up and lay before the Vice- 
Chancellor a like statement, to be by him 
published before the division of the Easter 
term in that year: and that the advisable. 
ness of further continuing the drawing up 
and publishing such triennial statements, 
be then submitted to the consideration of 
the senate. 

The Syndicate trust that the statements 
thus published, will be taken as guides 
by the moderators and examiners of the 
questionists for the time being, in proposing 
their questions to candidates for honours: 
and since there are, among the exaniners 
for the Smith’s prizes, three professors 
concerned with mathematical subjects, the 
Syndicate conceive that the publication of 
such statements will tend to facilitate a 
correspondence between the mathematical 
lectures of the University professors, and 
the mathematical examinations of the 
University. 

The Syndicate conceive that no mea- 
sures are needed to secure a correspondence 
between the classical lectures of the Uni- 
versity professors and the classical exami- 
nations of the University. 


W. Wuewe tt, Vice-Chancellor. 
W. French. J. Challis. 
Gilbert Ainslie. W. Hopkins. 
John Graham, H. Philpott. 
George Peacock. Geo. Phillips 
J. Hymers. C. Merivale. 
J. Scholefield, A, ‘Thurtell. 


March 11. 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, held March 6, 1843, Dr. 
Peacock, the President, in the chair, 
Professor Challis read a memoir on a new 
general equation in Hydrodynamics; and 
Mr. G. Kemp, of St. Peter's college, 4 
memoir on the nature of the Biliary 
Secretion—the object of which was to 
shew that the bile is essentially composed 
of an electro-negative body in chemical 
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combination with one or more inorganic 
bases, 


March 18. 


Crassicat Triros, 


Eraminers— Philip Freeman, M.A., 
St. Peter’s; George Currey, M.A., 
and William Henry Bateson, M.A., St. 
John’s; William Hepworth ‘Thompson, 
M.A., Trinity.—First Class—Di. Druce, 
Pet.; and Gifford, Joh. A&q., (both 
educated at Shrewsbury School) ; Andrew, 
Pemb. ; Burbury, Joh.; Glover, Clare ; 
Frere, Corpus; Babington, Job. ; Gell, 
Trin, ; Slater, Joh.; Cox, Pemb.; Pit- 
man, Christ’s—Second Class—Grignon, 
Trin.; Crook, Pemb.; Girling, Joh. ; 
Mills, Joh.; and Money, Trin. 2q. ; 
Cobbold, Pet. ; Johnson, ‘Trin. ; Bick- 
nell, Trin.—Third Class—Hoare, Joh. ; 
Young, ‘Trin.; Lewis, Trin.; Pigott, 
Trin.; Smyth, Cath. ; Cooke, ‘Trin. 
Hall; Weodgkinson, Christ’s ; Farr, 
Pemb,; Arnott, Emman, ; Bulmer, Joh. ; 
Burges, Trin. ; Pix, Emman, 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—J. 1B. Snelgar, Jesus ; 
S. M. Walker, Caius. 

Bachelors of .4rts—-R. C. Maul, Caius ; 
1. Ingleby, St. John’s; G. Tatam, Cathe- 
rine Hall; T. O. Fry, St. John’s, 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—C, A. Moore, 
Trinity Hall, 

At the same Congregation the following 
gentlemen were admitted ad eundem of this 
University :—T. W. Goodlake, Pembroke, 
Oxford; J. W. S. Powell, St. Edmund's 
Hall, Oxford, 


March 25. 


The Professor of Chemistry will com- 
mence his course of lectures for the Easter 
Term, on Thursday, April 27, at the 
Laboratory in the Botanic garden. 

The Professor of Botany will commence 
his lectures on Wednesday, May 3, in the 
School at the Botanic garden. Herborizing 
excursions in the neighbourhood will take 
place as the weather may permit. 

_ Mr. C. Frere,of St. John’s, and Mr, E. B. 
Slater, of Corpus Christi, whose names 
appear in the first class of the Classical 
lripos, were formerly students of King’s 
College, London. 

The Masters and Fellows of Gonville 
and Caius College, have resolved to give 
three of the Scholarships on Dr. Caius’ 
Foundation for the distinction of students 
who shew the best proficiency at the annual 
Examinations in Anatomy and Physiology. 
hese Scholarships are tenable three years: 
One will be given each year in place of the 
exhibition of 10/. now given, 
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At the late commencement, held on the 
28th ult., the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

B.D, and D.D.-—The Bishop of Cashel 
and Waterford, &ec. &e. 

The. Revs. —S. Eecles, J. FE. Johnson, 
J. D' Arey Stirr. 

LL.B. and LL. D.—B, C. Lloyd, 

M.D.—J. F. Banks. 

A.M.—¥E. Bagot, G. Barton, J. Brown, 
W. A. Beaufort, C. Bickmore, M. Burke, 
W. B. Clayton, W. Caldbeck, FL HI, 
Devereux, R. A. Irwin, F. Jackson, F. 
Johnston, W. Johnston, E. Johnston, J. 
Leeson, J. Murray, the Rev. ‘T. O. Moore, 
LD. P.O'Connor, L. P. Petit, T. T. Trevor, 
J. LH. Woodward. 

LUL.B.—R. A. T. 
John. 

MB. Ts 
Crampton, 

A. B.—B. Dickson, C. P. Reichel, W. 
Il. F. Cogan, W. N. Hlaneock, J. K. 
Ingram, HI. Carr, W. P. IL. Dobbin, J. 
C. Macdonnell, A. R. Fausett, W. ‘T. Lett, 
R. W. Osborne, F. Tl. Nash. 

J. Lees (S. C.), D. M. Maunsell (S, 
C.), Il. Pereival (S. ey 

W. Atkinson, C. Bagot, J. R. Briscoe, C. 
L. Bell, J. Bland, B. 1. Blacker, J. Brere-. 
ton, J. Bateson, C. J. Battersby, F. Cahill, 
W. W. Corvan, W. Craig, ‘I. PF. Creery, 
(. Clancy, J. Congreve, fk. H. Cameron, 
W. G. Crooke, J. Hl. W. Cosby, J. A. 
Crozicr, W. Cruise, G. W. W. Clemenger, 
O. Daly, J. HH. Dowling, W. Drake, J. 
Drury, J. Davis, J. W. Devlin, F. Deve- 
rell, hk. Daly, W. Edwards, E. Ellis, J. 
hdge, J. Elmes, FP. O'Grady Evans, Rev. 
G. W. Edwards, J. Fitzgerald, D. Foley, 
A. Forbes, I. Fetherston, IT. C. W. Fer- 
rall, I. G. Griot, J. FP. Gregg, T. Gray- 
don, P. J. F. Gilereest, J. Hardy, C. Mall, 
S. C. Harpur, W. EE. Harkan, T. Hutton, 
R. Hur Von Heirtage, G. T. Hopkins, 
A. Hume, J. Hutton, J. Jardine, R. Jones, 
T. Johns, J. M. Jephson, W. Johnston, 
A. C. Kingston, J. R. Kirk, W. King, 
lk. Ledwith, J. Little, J. R. Littledale, P. 
M. Leonard, M. N. Lawder, J. B. Little, 
R. Maleolmson, W. D. Moore, J. Moore, 
1). A. Moullin, BE. Mullins, J. W. Martin, 
IH. . Mf Donald, M. M‘Dermot, J. Niven, 
J. O'Brien, R. C. D. Oliver, W. G. 
Ormsby, J. O'Brien, G. O'Malley, W. 
Potts, G. Ponder, W. G. Ponder, P. B. 
Power, R. Patten, E. O’Brien Pratt, J. 
Perrin, J. H. Reed, M. Rainsford, D. B. 
Ryan, J. G. Rogers, W. Roper, C. J. Swete, 
S. Shone, R. F. Sidney, W. Stewart, J. 


Gregory, a ae 


M‘Intire, J. Hone, P. 


M. Shaw, ‘I. S. Stoney, W. S. Sparkling, 
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F. Thorpe, H. Taylor, J. Williams, J. 
Wakeley, W. Williams, R. J. Whiteford, 
R. Wolfenden, 

The Lloyd Exhibition was given to S. 
Haughton, at the examination held at the 
close of last term. 

The Hebrew Premiums, in the Senior 
Class, were adjudged to—D. A. Forbes, 


51; A. M‘Cape, 41: W. D. Colles, 31; | 


S. D. Shone, 31. 
Inthe Junior Class to—J. Banister, 41; 


A. Hallowell, 41; T. Twigg, 4]; G. Fitz- | 


maurice, 31; R. Posnett, 31. 
The premiums given at the examina- 
tions by the Professors of Modern Lan. 


guages, were adjudged——in French—firs 
prize to J. C. Tracy; second prize to H. 
EK. Wynne; third prize to G. A. Moullin - 
J. Busby, G. Lovely. In German—firs; 
prize to M. W, A. Redmond ; second prize 
to T. Osborne. In Italian—second prize 
to H. E, Wynne; third prize to J. ¢. 
Tracy. 

The election of a professor of chemistry 
will take place on the 27th of May next at 
the Board-room. 

The Berkley gold medals, for attend. 
ance on Greek lectures during two aca- 
demic years, was given to F. D. King, 


and J. G. D. Gordon, 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 
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BIRTHS. 
Or Davenrens—the Lady of 


Airy, Rev. W., v. of Keysoe, Beds, 


Wyre. 
Borradaile, Rev. A., St. Mary’s, Westminster. 
Courtenay, Rev. C. S., Mount Pottinger. 


Davies, Rev. R. B., St. Michacl’s, p. c. of | Bull, Rev. Henry, Lathbury, Bucks. 


| Farley, Rev. W., Baldock. 


Blackburn. 

Foster, Rev. Henry, Lurgashall, Sussex. 

Fry, Rev. John, r. of Littlhe Dunham. 

Gizardot, Rev. W. L., Godshill, Isle of 
Wight. 

Gosse, Rev. Henry, at Hastings. 

Griesbach, Rev. W. R., v. of Fridaythorpe. 

Hamilton, Rev. B., Chelmsford. 

Harrison, Rev. W. B., r. of Gayton, near 
Louth. 

Hawtrey, Rev. Montague, r. of Rimptn , 
Somersetshire. 

Hughes, Rev. E. O., v. of Llandabrig. 

James, Rev. Charles, Evenlode, Worcester. 

Lord, Rev. W. E., r. of Northiam, Sussex, 

Mant, Rev. F. W., p. of Inch, Down. 

Mason, Rev.W., v. of All Saints’, Normanton. 

Northampton, Ven. Archdeacon. 

Papillon, Rev. John, r. of Lexden, 

Pardoe, Rev. J., Leyton, Essex. 

Powell, Rev. Baden, Oxford. 

Robertson, Rev. J. C., Poxley. 

Robjason, Rev. C. W., Loughborough. 

Sale, Rev. Richard, p. c. of St. John's, Ep- 
ping. 

Scobel!, Rev. J. S., v. of St. Kew, Cornwall. 

Shafto, Rev. J. D.,r. of Brancepeth. 

Shearly, Rev. W. J., p. of Sankey. 

Thackeray, Rev. George, r. of Hemingley. 

Wake, Rev. H. J., v. of Hedon and Preston. 

Watson, Rev. Charles, p. c. of Cleasby, 

Wills, Rev. W. B., r. of St. Leonard’s, 
Lxeter. 


Wyndham, Rev. John,r. of Sutton Mandeville. | 
. ‘ 


Or Sons—the Lady of 


| Anstey, Rev. Arthur, Milverton. 


Barker, Rev. Thomas F., c. of Farndon. 


: | Baxter, . W., Che . 
Beechey, Rey. St. Vincent, Fleetwood-on- | Rev » Cheltenham 


_ Birchall, Rev. Joseph, p. ¢. of Church Kirk, 


Lancaster. 
Brandreth, Rev. W. H., r. of Standish. 
Bromby, Rev. J. E. ‘Mortimer House,Clifton, 


Farwell, Rev. Arthur, r. of Stoke Fleming. 


| Faweett, Rev. Joshua, Low Moor. 
| Fortescue, Rev. Henry R., Churchstow. 


Hallett, Rev. J. H., r. of Bircholt. 


| Harley, Rev. H., Madras. 


Harrison, Rev. H., Christ Church, Kilndown. 
Hewson, Rev. Frank, p. c. of Southall. 
Howard, Rev. W. H., Chelsea. 


| Hughes, Rev. H., Gordon-street, London. 
| Jersey, the Very Rev. the Dean of 


Johnson, Rev. J., Cottayam, 


| Kensit, Rev. G. R., v. of Betchworth. 


Law, Rev. R. V., r. of Christian Malford. 


| Majendie, Rev. Il. Lewis, v. of Great Dun- 


mow. 


| Milles, Rev. Thomas, Tenterden. 
| Osborne, Rev. J. F., Calcutta. 


Parker, Rev. Richard, Welton, Lincolnshire. 


Pariott, Rev. W. E., Milton, near Sitting- 


bourne. 


| Philpott, Rev. John. r. of Hinxhill. 


Sankey, Rev. John, Stoney Stanton. 


| Seddon, Rev. D., v. of Mottram, Cheshire. 
' Smith, Rev. Sidney, Maryate. 
_ Strickland, Rev. E., Foxhole’s Cottage, Wilts. 


Thorold, Rev. Charles, r. of Ludborough. 


| Townley, Rev. Edmund, p. ec. of Stavely. 


MARRIAGES. 


| Rev. Frederick Bell, ¢. of Clifton, to Mary 


Pennington, y. d. of the late Edward Bul- 
lock, Esq., of Jamaica. 
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Rey. Lord John de la Poer Beresford, of Tri- 
nity Coll. Cam., to Miss Leslie, sister of 
C. P. Leslie, Esq., M.P. 

Rev. C. F. Buchan, to Isabella, e. d. of the 
late M. Robson, Esq., of West Chirton Hall, 
Northumberland. 

Rev. Robert Buchannan, D.D., Glasgow, to 
Elizabeth, d. of the late L. Stoddart, Esq., of 
Cambridge. 

Rev. Sir G. W. Craufurd, Bart., v. of Burgh 
and Winthorpe, Lincolnshire, to the Hon. 
Hester King, e.d. of the late Lord King. 

Rev. Willoughby Willey Dickinson, c¢. of 
Playford, Suffolk, to Mary, widow of T. 
Clarkson, Esq., barrister-at-law. 

Rev. John Elphinstone Elliott, B.A., of 
Cath. Hall, Camb., to Georgiana, y. d. of 
the late R. Bates, Esq., of Milbourne Hall, 
Northumberland, 

Rey. James Dodds, Minister of Humbie, to 
Barbara Anne, only d. of the Rev. H. Dun- 
ean, D.D., of Ruthwell. 

Rev. David Gryffydh, ec. of Llandysilio, An- 
glesey, to Hannah, fourth d. of the late W. 
Jones, Esq., of Wrexham, Denbighshire. 

Rev. John Wynne Jones, Incumbent of Holy- 
head, Anglesea, to Georgiana, third d. of 
W. Jones, of Cloghers, co. Kerry, Esq, 
R.N. 

Rev. W. J. Kirkness, r. of Minster and Forra- 
bury, Cornwall, to Julia Mary, y. d. of the 
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late E. Man, Esq., of Mincing-lane, Lon- 
don. 

Rev. Francis, Knyvett Leizhton, r. of Harps- 
den, to Catherine, y. d. of the late Hon, and 
Rev. James St. Leger. 

Rev. Arthur Rainey Ludlow, r. of Littleton- 
on-Severn, Gloucestershire, to Annette, d. 
of T. W. Hewitt, Esq., of Clifton, Glou- 
cestershire, 

Rev. J. H. Mapleton, jun., to Mary Ann, d. 
of T. Briggs, Esq., of Arlington-street, 
London. 

Rev. T. Massey, c. of St. James’s, Manches- 
ter, to Anne, y.d. of Mr. J. Bromley, of 
Stafford, 

Rev. Joseph Empson Middleton, of Trinity 
Coll., Cam., to Caroline, d. of the Rev. R. 
P. Buddicom, Principal of the Clerical 
College, St. Bees, Cumberland. 

Rev. W. Roberts, of Stanley Crescent, Holy- 
head, to Catherine, third d. of Mr. Hugh 
Parry, ’Rallt-goch, Llanfaethly, Anglesea. 

Kev. J. Sawrey, p. c. of Stainmore, to 
Elizabeth, d. of } Romney, Esq., Brough, 
Westmoreland. 

tev. D. J. Stewart, r. of Adderbury, Oxon, 
to Louisa, third d. of Julian Skrine, Esq. 

Rev. Alfred Waliis Street, Senior Professor of 
sishop’s College, Calcutta, to Elizabeth 
Lucy, d. of Major Hoggan, 53rd Regiment 
of Native Infantry. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





——- 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. J. W. Buckley, Perpetual curate of 
St. John’s, Brighton, a handsome silver 
communion service, by the congregation. 

Rev. R. L. Hill, Curate of St, Luke, 
Middlesex, 

Rev. Villiers H, P. Somerset, Rector of 
Iloniton, Devon, a handsome service of 
plate, presented by his parishioners. 

Rev. G, Spence, Vicar of St. Clement's, 
Cambridge, an elegant antique chased tea 
and coffee service, presented by his parish- 
loners, 

BERKSHIRE, 


Wixpson.—The Dean and Chapter of 
the Royal Chapel of St. George have just 
given Girections for the whole of the in- 
terior of this richly-ornamented chapel to 
undergo extensive repairs and improve- 
ments, which will necessarily occasion the 
closing of the sacred edifice during a period 
oftwomontbhs, The groined ceiling of the 


nave and choir is to be thoroughly cleaned, 
and the whole of the defective parts care- 
fully pointed and restored. The croined 
ceiling, the side aisles, chapels, and 
transepts, is to undergo the same careful 
and extensive renovation; and likewise 
the organ loft and that portion of the 
chapel at the back of the altar, It is now 
nearly a century since any repairs of this 
nature have taken place within the in- 
terior of the chapel. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Perervorovcu.—The Very Rev, Dr, 
Butler, Dean of Peterborough, preached 
his first sermon in the Cathedral, on 
Sunday, March 12, to avery attentive 
congregation, from St. James, chap. 4th, 
v. 10. The dean also announced bis in- 
tention, in conjunction with his clerical 
brethren, of having two sermons on Sunday 
in the Cathedral during the summer 
months, 

CHESHIRE. 
Matras.—Petitions to both Houses of 
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Parliament, in favour of Church Extension, 
and against the union of the sees of 
Itangor and St. Asaph, have been very 
numerously signed in the parish of Malpas, 
(Cheshire, and we understand that, in ac- 
cordance with the principles professed by 
the petitioners, the worthy rectors of this 
parish intend to appoint two curates, one 
of whom will reside at Iscoed and officiate 
at Whitewall chapel. The township of 
Iscoed, in which this chapel is situate, 
contains upwards of 500 inhabitants, who 
will derive great benefit from this con- 


siderate and judicious arrangement.— 
Chester Courant, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Bankrwitt Cuurcu,—This handsome 
church is in course of a complete restora- 


tion; not a single pew is to be retained. 
DEVONSHIRE, 


Exerer.—On the 15th March an in- 
quiry of considerable importance, and 
especially to clergymen, took place at the 
Chapter- house in this city, before the 
Worshiptul the Chancellor, George Martin; 
the Very Key. the Dean, Thos. Hill Low e, 
and the Rev. Barnes, 1D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple, commissioners act- 
ing under a special commission from the 
lord bishop of the diocese. ‘These pro- 
ceedings were under the recent act for the 
improvement of church discipline, and the 
object was, to inquire into certain charges 
brought against the Rev. George Martin, 
rector of St. Pancras, in this city, by Mr, 
JamesVoysey, of Crediton, ironmonger, in 
that he (Mr. Martin) did, on the 27th 
May, 1842, marry Henry Voysey and Ann 
Cockram, neither of the parties being re- 
sident within bis parish, and the “paid 
Ilenry Voysey being under twenty-one 
years of age - and to ascertain if there was 
such a prima facie case as to warrant 
ulterior proceedings, ‘The court was satis- 
fied that there had been nothing intention- 
ally culpable on the part of Mr. Martin, 
and by mutual agreement the parties de- 
termined to avail themselves of the 6th 
clause of the act, which empowered them, 
bv consent, to submit the whole matter to 
the bishop of the diocese, and to abide by 
such sentence as he, under the circum. 
stances, might pronounce, not exceeding 
the sentence with which the alleged offence 
was puoisbable by law, 

Marniacs 


Geo, 


Licexcrs is Diocese or 
Exrtyrr.—-By a recent direction of the 
Chancellor of this diocese, no marriage 
licence is hereafter to be issued by any 
surrogate until notice of the application 
made tor the same have been transmitted 


INTS OF THE MONTH. 


by him unto the principal Registry Court 
at Exeter, and time allowed for the return 
of any caveat which may have previously 
been entered therein. 

Coxvocation Or turk Crurroy.—lhe 
following reply has been returned by the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter to the memorial of 
the clergy of the archdeaconry of Totness : 
—* Warren's Hotel, Feb. 8. Dear Mr, 
Archdeacon,—I have received the address 
which you, inthe name: of the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Totness, assembled at 
a general meeting, and at their request, 
have signed and transmitted to me, 
Warmly concurring in the sentiments ex- 
pressed i in that address, and fully estimat- 
ing the importance of the object which it 
is designed to promote, | have this day laid 
it before his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and | have the satisfaction of 
stating to you, that his Grace will not fail 
togive to the judgment of so respectable 
a body of my clergy as that which you re- 
present, the consideration and attention 
which are justly due to it. For myself, 
accept the assurance of my cordial co- 
Operation with you in endeavouring to 
attain this most important security, under 
God's blessing, for the best interests of his 
church.—Believe me,” &c. 

Ececestastican Courts Biti.—A peti- 
tion to the House of Commons has _ been 
very numerously signed by the inhabitants 
of Exeter against this bill. 

Prymoutu anpDevoxront.—The Rev, 
R. Luney will shortly leave St. Andrew's 
Chapel, in this town, for the vicarage of 
Churchstow and Kingsbridge, to w "hich 
he has been presented by the Crown, 
through the recommendation of the Bishop 
of Exeter. His congregation here wish 
to present bim with some testimonial of 
their respect and regard, for the zealous, 
efficient, and faithful manner in which he 
has fulfilled the duties of his pastoral 
office during the last ten years, as curate 
of St. Andrew's Chapel.—— Plymouth Herald. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


The clergy and laity throughout this 
archdeaconry are preparing petitions, to be 
presented to both Hiouses of Parliament, 
deprecating the proposed union of the 
two Welsh bishoprics: they are already 
very numerously signed, 


DURHAM. 


Dunuam.—A meeting of the rate-pavers 
of the parish of St. Andrew's, Newcastle, 
has been recently convened, for the pur- 
ose of ** considering the present state ot 
the tower of the church, the condition of 
which bad been officially brought under 
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the notice of the churchwardens ; and also 
to receive the report and plans of Mr. 
Dobson, architect, relative to the restora- 
tion, and to adopt such measures as may 
be necessary for carrying the same into 
execution,” The Rev, W. Dodd, the in- 
cumbent, was in the chair. Mr. Robert 
Plummer, the senior churchwarden, said 
that the attention of the churchwardens 
was first called to the condition of the 
tower of the church, by a letter from the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Northumber- 
land, upon his recent visit in 18-42, after 
which they held a meeting, when they re- 
solved tocall inthe professional assistance of 
Mr. Dobson, who has since examined it, and 
had made a report thereon. Mr. P. then 
read the report, which described the tower 
to be in a very dilapidated and dangerous 
condition, so much so, that he (Mr. D.) 
could not undertake to say what it would 
cost to put it into a permanent state of 
repair, and in consequence recommended 
the building of an entire new tower, for 
the sum of 850l. The plan of the pro- 
posed new structure was also submitted to 
the inspection of the meeting. After some 
discussion, Mr. Plummer moved that a 
rate of dd. in the pound be laid on, in order 
to meet the expenses incurred in building 
a new tower, After much discussion, it 
was ultimately agreed that the mecting 
should be adjourned to the S0th inst.— 
Durham Advertiser. 

The daily service has been revived in 
the parish church of ‘lynemouth, North 
Shields, by the Rev. C. Reed, vicar, This 
took place from Ash Wednesday last.— 
Durham Advertiser, 


ESSEX. 


Harstep.—The Essex Church Building 
Society have made a grant of 600/, towards 
the erection of a new church at this place, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Biristor.—The Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury has consecrated the district church 
of Iisbport, in the diocese of Bath and 
Wells, the Lord Bishop of that diocese 
heing in too feeble a state of health to 


permit him to perform the ceremony per- 
sonally, 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Toe vate Rev. J.C. Suapwerr.—The 
funeral of this lamented clergyman took 
place on Monday, March 3; upwards of 
one hundred gentlemen and tradesmen fol- 
lowed the mourning coaches on foot. 
Forty clergymen of Southampton and 
neighbourhood followed on fuot. As the 
tuneral cavalcade passed through Iligh- 
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street, the whole of the shops were closed, 
and remained so till its return. Amongst 
the mourners was Sir L. Shadwell, vice- 
chancellor, father of the deceased, 

The new church at Marchwood is ra- 
pidly progressing towards the completion. 
C. Brett, Esq., of Exbury, bas given a 
painted window, of 1501. value, for the 
chancel, Every detail in the church in- 
terior 1s in pure taste: all the seats are in 
stalls. — Hampshire Advertiser. 

Society ror Promorinc Curistian 
Kxnowtencr.—Tbe Fordingbridge Dean- 
ery District Committee held its half- 
yearly meeting on the 4th ult., at Ring- 
wood, the Rev, W. J. Younge, rural dean, 
chairman. Mr. Jones, the secretary and 
treasurer, read his report, which stated 
that the following books &c. were is- 
sued :—in 1842, bibles, 242; testaments, 
147 ; prayer-books, 581 ; books and tracts, 
2578; total number, 53548 ;—in 1841, 
bibles, 205 ; testaments, 79; praver-bools, 
415; books and tracts, 2778; total 
number, 3473; and that the funds of the 
Society, after remitting ten pounds to the 
Parent Society, were in a very healthy 
condition. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


The Iereford Protestant Association 
has been discontinued, in consequence of 
the bishop of the diocese having stated 
that he could not give his sanction to it. 

Ecetestasticat Courrs Bits.—A pe- 
tition from numerous solicitors in and near 
the county and diocese, against the in- 
tended alterations in the ecclesiastical 
courts bas been presented to parliament, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Wercu Srers.—At a meeting held at 
Huntingdon, on the 2ist ult., to petition 
against the union of the Welch sees, the 
Rev. Ii. Randolph, Vicar of Abbotsley, 
said he bad written for the opinion of Sir 
Robert Inglis upon the subject, and re- 
ceived the following letter in reply :— 

‘1 entirely concur with you on the 
propriety of addressing her Majesty, pray- 
ing ber Majesty to prevent the suppres. 
sion of either bishopric ; but I feel equally 
certain, that as the suppression which we 
deprecate originates in an act of parlia- 
meant, and cannot be averted by any ordet 
of the Queen in council, or by any other 
force than that of the legislature, each branch 
of such legislature, the Llouse of Commons, 
the House of Lords, and the Sovereign, 
ought alike to be invoked to grant our 
prayer. Parliament legislates for the 
church; right or wrong, this is the fact, 
Parliament bas already passed an act, sup- 
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pressing, on the first vacancy, one of the 
two sees in North Wales: to Parliament 
then we must apply for the undoing of 
their own acts. ‘The Parliament consists 
of the Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
* | have the honour, &c., 
‘© Ropert H, Inotis, 
7, Bedford-square,—Feb. 15th, 1843,” 


KENT, 


Kent.—An addition to the churchyard 
of Charlton, near Woolwich, has been con- 
secrated by the Lord I} hishop of Rochester. 
The evening service, and the appropriate 
psalms and lessons, were read by the 
rector, the Rev, A. Drummond. ‘The ad- 
dition bas been liberally granted to the 
parish by the lord of the manor, Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson. 

Dover.—A public meeting has been 
held at the Old Town Hall, to hear a re- 
port of the state of St. Mary’s church, and 
to devise means for restoring it. ‘The 
Rev. J. Puckle read the report, from 
which it appeared, that the restoration 
would cost 4650/, Resolutions were car- 
ried to secure the desired object ; and up- 
wards of 300/. were subscribed in the 
room—Mr, Puckle and Mr, Sankey put- 
ting their names down for 1001. each. 

The Board of Ordnance has granted a 
site of an acre of ground between the 
military road and the Folkstone road, to 
erect a district church, upon condition 
that accommodation shall be provided for 
150 soldiers and a proportionate number 
of otheers ; and more than half the sum 
being subscribed, the works will be shortly 
commenced. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Some time since a very heavy discharge 
of electric fluid struck the spire of the 
church at King’s Norton. ‘The wood floor- 
ing near the top was ignited, and fears 
were entertained for the fabric, on account 
ot the difficulty of applying water at so 

reat an elevation, The anxious peasantry 
Saka’ water up through the tower and 
spire amidst a suffocating smoke, until 
their persevering energy was rewarded by 
the subdual of the flames before the arrival 
of the engines. ‘The spire has been exa- 
mined by Mr. Varson, architect, of Lei- 
cester, who is of opinion that the i injury 
may be repaired without taking down any 
portion of the steeple, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Che Bishop of Lincoln has signified it 


as his intention to hold confi: 
throughout bis diocese in 


Rust, 


mations 
lune and Au- 


Lixcotn.—The magistrates of this city 
(with the exception of one, who is sick) 
bave unanimously signed a petition against 
Dr. Nicholl’s Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, 
The county magistrates and grand jurors 
at the Assizes last week, very unanimously 
signed a similar petition. Disapproval of 
the plan for removing probate from the 
diocesan courts to London 1s expressed by 
all classes of society, as well as by the 
proctors and ecclesiastical officers. 

Bricc.—The new church, built entirely 
by voluntary subscriptions, was opened on 
the 14th of March.  Lrigg being two 
miles from the mother-church of Wrawby, 
there has hitherto only been a small chapel 
of ease in that town, affording room for 
250 persons, ‘The new church, which 
cost S000), accommodates 600,  Unul 
consecration it is used by the permission 
of the bishop. 

The trustees for building the new church 
at Gainsborough find their fund will be 
about 3001, short of their outlay when all 
is finished, but it has only given another 
Opportunity for the good people of the 
neighbourhood to shew their attachment 
to the church. A second subscription has 
been started, to which H. B. Hickman, 
Esq., has given 501., being bis second do- 
nation, Many others have given ten per 
cent. on their former subscriptions, so that 
in a month the whole will be raised. 


MIDDLESEN., 


Cunist’s Hosrirar.—A general court 
of the governors of Christ’s Hospital was 
held on Tuesday, 7th March, to take into 
consideration an address to her Majesty, 
praying her to accept their humble but 
hearty thanks for herroval munificence, 11 
the gift lately presented by ber to that in- 
stitution, (10001. ) The treasurer of the ia- 
stitution, who, in a very feeling address, 
moved the thanks of the meeting, men- 
tioned a most singular fact—that since 
the institution was founded by the youth- 
ful monarch Edward V1I., no sovereign ol 
this realm has ever bestowed one farthing 
upon this excellent institution, His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert has also sent to 
Alderman Thomas Johnson, as a donation, 
the sum of 500/., which the alderman im- 
mediately transmitted to the treasurer, 
at the hospital. 

Tue Tempte Cuvren.—The benchers 
have at last decided upon the permanent 
establishment of a double choir. It isex- 
pected shortly, when all the appointments 
are completed, that the full cathedral ser- 
vice will be again resumed—the Litany 
being at present the only part omitted. 
Directions bave also been given that 
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morning service shall be performed at nine 
o'clock every morning during Lent. 

Eecuestasticat. Courts Bitt.—The 
Chester Chronicle has a long article on this 
subject, from which we take the follow- 
ing ;—‘*At present any person can have 
a search in the Chester registry for one 
shilling. ‘To get such search made in the 
London court will cost ten times as much, 
at the very least. But this is a small 
matter. The most important is, as to the 
office charges for business done; and on 
this point we have been able to collect 
some astounding information, which we 
think ought to rouse the country. For in- 
stance, in cases where probates had been 
respectively granted under the same wills 
in the registry of Chester and Doctors’ 
Commons: in one estate, the charge in 
Chester on 35,0004, was 19/, Os. Sd. ; in 
Doctors’ Commons, the charge on 
16,000/. was 341. 6s. 4d. In another, the 
charge in Chester on 25,0001. was 
71.15s.6d.; in Doctors’ Commons, on 7000/, 
it was 191. 3s, 10d. In another, the 
charge in Chester on 4000/, was 
51.0s. 10d.; in Doctors’ Commons, on 6001., 
itwas lil, Os. 4d. In another, the 
charge iu Chester on 2001. was 7/. 5s. 11d. ; 
in Doctors’ Commons, on 600/., it was 
231. 1s. 6d. In another, the charge in Ches- 
ter on SOO/. was 11, 14s. 8d.; in Doctors’ 
Commons, on 20i., it was 2/. 10s. 8d. 
These are all recent cases; and they shew 
that the injustice of Doctors’ Commons 
business is as great on small as large 
estates.” 

The second reading of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Bill has, on the remonstrance of 
several members of the Ilouse of Commons, 
been postponed to the 10th of April. 

Mitts Coverpate.—A tablet bas been 
erected in the church of St. Magnus the 
Martyr, London Bridge, executed by Sa- 
muel Nixon, sculptor, with the following 
inscription :—‘* Near this tablet, in a vault 
made for that purpose, are deposited the 
bones of Miles Coverdale, formerly Bishop 
of Exeter, and rector of the parish of St. 
Magnus the Martyr, in the year of our 
Lord 1567. His remains were interred, 
in the first instance, in the chancel of the 
church of St. Bartholomew, Excbange ; 
but, on the occasion of that church being 
taken down, they were brought here on 
the 4th of October, 1840, in compliance 
with the wishes and at the request of the 
rector, the Rev. IT. Leigh, A. M., and pa- 
rishioners of St. Magnus the Martyr.”’ 

By a list just published, we find that 
upwards of 4700/. bas been collected to 
enable the London Missionary Society to 
send extra missions to China, ‘The Cor- 


poration of the City of London have 
voted 500/. to the Society, and the late 
Rev. J. Natt, Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, 
has left it SO0O/ 

The Rev. Mr. Broderick, of the Abbey 
Church, Bath, has been appointed to preach 
the annual sermon for the Church Mission- 
ary Society. 

Phe Bishop of London intends holding 
his annual course of confirmations in May 
and June, commencing in the parish church 
of St. Marylebone. His lordship has re- 
ceived 5000/., from an anonymous donor, 
to build a church in London, ‘as an offer- 
ing to Almighty God, for His glory, and 
the good of His church.” 

Orrerrory Coitectrons.—LFight thou- 
sand pounds on Palm Sunday, 1842, for 
Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund. Six hundred 
and fourteen pounds, nineteen shillings, 
aud eightpence, for a new church at Roe- 
hampton, Surrey. Five hundred and 
eighty pounds, eight shillings, and six- 
pence, for St. John’s Church, Harlow, 
Three hundred and thirty pounds, six 
shillings, and fourpence, collected at seven 
early Communion offerings at St. Mary's, 
Oxford, by the Rev. J. H. Newman, for 
the Society for Promoting the Fmploy- 
ment of additional Curates in populous 
places, 

A meeting of the Ecclesiaslical Com- 
missioners for England was held on March 
7th, at the office in Whitehall-place. ‘There 
were present—the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Bangor, the Bishop of Chester, the 
Bishop of Chichester, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, the Bishop of Norwich, the Bishop 
of Rochester, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Judge of the Prerogative 
Court, the Dean of Westminster, the Earl 
of Harrowby, and the Right Hon, Jobn 
Nicholl. 

Scuoot ror THE Sons or CLreroymen, 
—On March ist, a meeting of gentlemen 
interested in the success of this institution 
was held at the rooms of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, Pall Mall, for the purpose of enter- 
ing into the necessary arrangements pre- 
vious to its opening. Eighteen of the life 
governors were elected members of the 
council, to whom, in conjunction with the 
president and head master, the nfinage- 
ment of the institution will be confided. 

St. Jonn’s, Cuerkenwett.—On 15th 
March, a three days’ poll of the parish- 
ioners of Clerkenwell terminated in favour 
of the payment of the expenses of the 
churchwardens of the ancient district of 
St. John, for winding up the clock, the 
insurance of the church, &c. ‘This claim 
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was resisted on a poll last year, and in 
consequence the clock was stopped on the 
ist of April, and bas been silent from that 
day until the announcement by the church- 
warden of the favourable result of the 
poll. Church matters, in regard to St. 
Jobn’s, Clerkenwell, like many other pa- 
rishes, are left by the legislature open to 
so great legal uncertainty, thatthe church. 
wardens decline to contest the matter any 
further, 


Petitions have been presented to the 
Jlouse of Commons from the clergy of the 
southern division of the Deanery of Frome 
against the union of the Sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor; from the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Ross, in favour of church ex- 
tension; and from the guardians of the 
Hereford Union, praying for the modifica- 
tion or repeal of the act for registering 
births, marriages, and deaths, 


The new French Protestant Church, re- 
cently erected in Aldersgate-street, on its 
removal from Threadneedle-street, was 
opened for public worship on Sunday, the 
19th of March, The establishment of this 
congregation i2 London, owes its origin to 
Edward VI. ‘The eastern wall bears this 
inscription— Eglise Francaise Protes- 
tante, fondce par "E dward VI., 1550.’ 


Pustic Perimioxs.—From the tenth 


Report of the Committee of Public Peti- 


tions, it appears that 6526 persons have 
petitioned against the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Bill, 17,065 against the union of the sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, 5519 in favour 
of church extension, 3456 against Lord 
Liilenborough’s Letter to the Llindoo 
Princes, 1842 fora repeal of the Corn-law, 
5605 for the repeal of the Corn and Pro- 
vision Laws, 3031 against a repeal of the 
Mines and Collieries Act, and one, Emma 
Sophia Gipp, of Ashborne, Dorsetshire, in 
favour of Mr. Hlutt’s Naturalization of Fo- 
reieners’ Dill, 
the New Chapel Royal, at Buckingham 
Palace, was consecrated by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on March 25th. At 12 0’clock, the Queen 
and Prince Albert entered the roval pew, 
The solemn ceremony was proceeded with 
in the usual form. The Rev. Dr. Heath, 
sub-dean, read the prayers, the Dean of 
Carlisle, the epistle, and the Bishop of 
rpnerenay the collect. No sermon was 
preached, but bis Grace the Archbishop 
read one of the homilies appointed in lieu 
thereof. The clergy present were—the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his chaplain, 
the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Clerk of the Closet, Mr. Vane, the 
deputy Clerk of the Closet, the Dean of 


Carlisle, Dr. 
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Heath, the sub-dean, the 
vicar-general, &c. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


The consecration of the Chapel of St. 
Peter, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was per- 
formed by the Bishop of Durbam, in the 
presence ‘ofa large body of clergy, amount- 
ing to about sixty, belonging t to the town 
and neighbourhood. Alderman Headlam 
(in the absence of the mayor, Joseph 
Hawks, Esq.), the sheriff, the town clerk, 
aldermen, and town councillors, and the 
magistrates and churchwardens, attended 
upon the occasion. 

The ancient custom of the church to 
meet daily for Divine worship bas been 
revived in the parish church of Tynemouth 
ago Shields), by the Vicar, the Rev. 

. Reed. Since Ash-Wednesday, Divine 
pie et has been regularly performed at 
the hour of eight in the morning. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Oxrorp.—The annual meeting of the 
Oxford Diocesan Board of Education lately 
took place at the Council Chamber,— 
the Venerable the Archdeacon in the 
chair. ‘lhe meeting was attended by 
several of the heads of houses, clergy, and 
laity of the diocese, Soon after one o'clock, 
the archdeacon took his seat, and prayers 
having been read by the secretary, the 
Rev. TT. Chamberlain, the chairman, 
opened the proceedings, briefiv referring 
to the principal object of the Board, and 
the general progress of their endeavours. 
The secretary then read the report, for 
which we regret we have not space. The 
following circumstance we are sorry to 
learn, for it is impossible that such asso- 
ciations can flourish, unless they can rely 
on the permanent support of those who 
enter into union with them, and but for 
which union they would perhaps not have 
undertaken the task :— 

“It remains to allude to a most severe 
loss and disappointment, which the Dio- 
cesan Board has experienced in the con- 
templated withdrawal of the Archidiaconal 
Board of Buckingbamshire from the agree- 
ment into which they bad entered to bear 

a fixed proportion of the expenses of the 
Training School for masters. On the 6th 
of May, a communication was received 
from the Bucks board, stating that their 
board had come to the conclusion, ‘with 
regret,’ that considering the state of their 
funds, and the peculiar character of the 
education in the archdeaconry, they cou ild 
not longer continue their connexion with 
the Oxford Board that was required by 
any pledges that might bave been given, 
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and naming Christmas, 1845, or any 
earlier time, that the Diocesan Board 
might allow as the date of the proposed 
separation. In answer to this communi- 
cation, the board bad only to express the 
sorrow and disappointment at the early ter- 
mination of a connexion which they had 
hoped would be permanent; and to say that 
at Christmas, 1845, the separation would 
he effected. ‘The Board considered, thatin 
regarding the amount of money laid out at 
Summerstown, (and a large outlay had 
been incurred, in order to render the pre- 
mises more commodious, in the interval 
between the date of the resolution passed 
by the Bucks Board [March 30th] and 
its communication to the secretary at the 
beginning of May) they could not equit- 
ably consent to any earlier termination of 
the engagement than that named.” ; 

‘The thanks of the meeting were unani- 
mously voted to the Venerable Chairman 
and the Rev. the Secretary. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


}aru.—Two dissenting meeting-houses 
have just been purchased in Bath for the 
use of the church—one by Mr. Broderick, 
the rector of Bath, and another by Mr. 
Widdrington, the rector of Walcot. ‘The 
former was used by Mr. Wallinger, who 
some time ago seceded from the church ; 
aud the latter was an anabaptist meeting- 
house, which that sect was unable to keep 
up. These make four meeting-houses 
which have within no great iength of time 
been brought into use for the church in 
Bath. Dissent, we believe, is declining 
in Bath as in other places. —Osford Herald, 

Baru anp Wetts.—A synod of the 
clergy of the deanery of Bedminster was 
held on Tuesday, the 21st February, at the 
National School, Bedminster, the Ven. 
W. T. P. Brymer, Archdeacon of Bath, 
presiding, The object was to take mea- 
sures for obtaining the revival of the convo- 
cation. After prayers, the Rev. Martin 
Richard Whish, vicar of Bedminster, 
moved the adoption of the following me. 
morial, to be forwarded to the primate 
through the diocesan :— 

‘*To his Grace the most Reverend Father 
in God, William, by Divine Providence, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all 
Eogland, and metropolitan, 

“The humble memorial of the clergy of 
the deanery of Bedminster, in the arch- 
deaconry of Bath, and diocese of Bath and 
Wells. 

“ Sheweth—That the established church 
of these realms, by the theory of ber con. 
sutution, is entitled, like all other bodies, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, to deliberate 





on her own affairs, and to take such order 
for the due regulation of the same, by the 
making of canons, as may be consistent 
with the statute and common law of the 
land. 

“ That the exercise of this right bas been 
suspended for upwards of a century, and 
that such suspension has been productive 
of great evil and inconvenience; internal 
legislation having been wholly superseded, 
or directed by assemblies almost or al- 
together composed of laymen, and latterly 
of laymen not even altogether of her owa 
communion. That the privileges and in- 
terests of the Established Church, and with 
them the spiritual wellbeing of her people, 
have thus necessarily suffered, and are 
exposed even to still greater dangers. 

‘* That the present condition of the church, 
as regarding her means of efficiency, re- 
quires imperatively the counsel and aid of 
her legitimate deliberative assembly. 

“ Your Grace's memorialists, therefore, 
most respectfully request your grace to 
represent the premises to her Majesty, 
and to implore that her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to grant her royal li- 
cence for the assembling of the convoca- 
tion of the clergy, to deliberate on grave 
and important matters touching the wel- 
fare and usefulness of the church.” 

The above memorial was seconded by 
the Rev. Prebendary Gunning, rector of 
Stowey, and rural dean. ‘The synod 
was afterwards addressed by the Rev, 
Samuel Johnson, rector of Hinton Blewett ; 
the Rev. William Mallet, curate of Bed- 
minster; the Rev. John Vane, rector of 

Wrington; the Rev. Henry Thompson, 
curate of Wrington; and the Kev. Ed- 
ward Aislabie Ommaney, vicar of Chew 
Magna. ‘The adoption of the memorial 
was carried with only one dissentient 
voice. The Rev. John Vane proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Archdeacon, which 
was carried by acclamation. After the 
benedictory prayer, the synod broke up.— 
Bath Chronicle, March 2. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, bas con- 
secrated the district church of Bisbport, 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells, the lord 
bishop of that diocese being in too feeble 
a state of health to permit him to perform 
the ceremony personally, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Licurirtp,.—A_ meeting of the clergy 
was recently convened by the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Derby, in pursuance of 
a requisition to that effect, and was held 
in the vestry-room of All Saints’, Derby, 
for the purpose of taking such measures, 
in conjunction with other bodies of the 
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clergy, as may tend to prevent the con- 
templated union of the sees of Bangor and 
St. Asapb, without interfering with the 
jected formation of a Bishopric of 
anchester. The meeting was very re- 
spectably attended, A unanimous feel- 
ing of the importance of the contemplated 
episcopal see of Manchester, at the same 
time that the two sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor were left entire, pervaded those as- 
sembled.— Derbyshire Courier, March 11. 

The quarterly meeting of the Diocesan 
Board of Education for the Archdeaconry 
of Stafford was lately held at the Consis- 
tory Court, in the cathedral, when, be- 
sides the aid pledged for the erection of 
re oe at Abbot’s Bromley, Blaxen- 
hall Heath, and Bilston, several grants 
were made in extension of masters’ sala- 
ries; and in particular, 151. for the pre- 
sent year, to facilitate the formation of a 
school in the potteries, at which the chil- 
dren belonging to the manufactories might 
receive instruction, free of charge, when 
not fully employed. 

Her Majesty has recently presented a 
donation of 100/. in aid of the fund for 
the restoration of Hanbury Church. The 
Queen Dowager, likewise gave a liberal 
sum. 

A meeting of the principal inhabitants 
of Kingswinford, convened by the Rev. 
Dr. Penfold, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the best mode of affording relief to 
the numerous unemployed poor of the 
parish, in consequence of the depressed 
state of the coal and iron trade, was held 
in the vestry of the parish church, on the 
17th of March, at which Lord Ward pre- 
sided. A liberal subscription was entered 
into by the gentlemen present, headed by 
a donation of 100/. from the noble lord. 
An application to the manufacturers’ re- 
lief committee in London was determined 
upon, and a committee was appointed for 
carrying the object of the meeting into 
full etlect. 


SURREY. 


The Queen Dowager bas been graciously 
— to transmit the sum of 10/. to the 

v. Henry 8S. Pollard, curate of ‘Thames 
Ditton, Surrey, in aid of the funds for 
building an Infant school-room in the 
parish. 

The chapel of the Holy Trinity, Roe- 
hampton, has been consecrated by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The chapel is an elegant building in the 
early English style, from the design of 
Mr, Ferrey, architect. The exterior is of 
the stone called Kentish rag, with the 
carved parts of Bath stone, In the inte- 


rior the high open timber roof is a success- 
ful attempt to restore that beautiful featusr 
of our early buildings. The rose window 
at the east end is richly coloured with 
figures, and the seven trefoil arches under 
it, which form a sort of altar screen, and 
are supported by columns of Purbeck 
marble, are richly adorned with scroll 
patterns in vivid colours and gold, sur- 
mounting the creed, commandments, <c., 
in illuminated characters. A_ collection 
was made during the service towards the 
remaining expenses of the building, which, 
notwithstanding the solidity of its ma- 
terials, and the superior + e of its archi- 
tecture, has been erected the inhabi- 
tants of Roehampton, without any aid 
from parochial rates, or any application to 
the societies usually applied to on such 
occasions, Subscriptions in aid of the 
new church were lately solicited in the 
proprietary chapel, when 614/. 19s, 8d. 
was collected at the offertory ; while only 
16/. 13s. 2d. was received from the non- 
communicants at the door ! 


SUSSEX, 

The Cambridge Camden Society will 
provide the design for the new church at 
Maresfield, 

WILTSHIRE. 


Braprorv.—A district has been as- 
signed to the new church in the town of 
Bradford, consisting of the chief part of 
the tithing of Leigh and Woolley, with 
portions of the tithings of Winsley, the 
borough of Bradford and Troll, and small 
portions of the tithing of Holt. 

Her Majesty, through the secretary to 
the privy purse, has given 200/. to the fund 
now raising for the support of the chap- 
lain, and for the erection of a chapel, to 
Salisbury Infirmary. 

The ihev J. D. Hastings, rector of 
Trowbridge, has endowed the perpetual 
curacy of Trinity church, in the above 
parish, with the annual sum of 50/., pay- 
able out of the rectorial tithes; the Duke 
of Rutland, as patron, and the Lord Bi- 
shop of Salisbury, as ordinary, having 
severally consented thereto. It is the 
intention of the Rev. G. Home, the vicar 
of Melsham, (with the consent of the Bi- 
shop and Dean and Chapter of Sarum, ) 
to endow the new chapel at Shaw, in the 
above-named parish, with a grant of 45/. 
per annum from the vicarial tithes.— Nor- 
thampton Herald. 

Sarrspury CatuepraL.—Itis our pleas- 
ing duty to record a new claim to the 
gratitude of the diocese, on the part of our 
exemplary Bishop. The chapter-bouse of 
the cathedral is generally esteemed the 
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most beautiful and finished part of the 
whole structure : but nowhere is the work 
of puritanical malignity more evident 
amongst the ravages committed here du- 
ring the great rebellion. At that period 
the parliamentary commissioners held 
their sittings within its walls. Fortu- 
nately, however, sufficient traces remain 
of the elaborate workmanship with which 
it was adorned to convey an idea of its 
original beauty. The work of restoration 
is therefore not hopeless. We hear that 
the estimated cost of the restoration is 
20001, which the Bishop contemplates 
effecting at his own expense. And the 
respected deputy registrar of the diocese, 
Edward Davies, Esq., recently deceased, 
has bequeathed 500/. to the fund for keep- 
ing this venerable cathedral in repair. 

Martsonoven Scuoor.—The Lord 
Chancellor recently suggested that the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, and the mayor of the town, if 
a member of the church of England, if not, 
the senior alderman who was so, should 
be the visitors; the other matters to re- 
main at present. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The Bishop of Worcester has expressed 
opinions similar to those of the Bishop of 
Norwich; his lordship, as well as the 
Archdeacon of Worcester, having declared 
the seats in the parish church of Coventry 
to be equally the property of the parish- 
ioners, 

YORKSHIRE, 


On Monday, 6th March, the interesting 
ceremony of laying the first stone of a new 
National School took place at Pudsey, in 
the presence of a vast concourse of the in- 
habitants of that populous township, who 
appeared to take a lively interest in the 
business of the day. The ceremony was 
performed by Jobn Farrer, Esq., of Grove 
House, the liberal donor of the site. 

Rievon Diocesan Cuvuren Buitpine 
Society.—The ninth half-yearly meeting 
ofthe society was held on Thursday, the 
9th of March, in Mrs. Lawrence's Hall, 
Ripon, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon, president of the society, in the 
chair. After the prayers appointed by 
the society had been read by the Rev. 
James Charnock, the following grants were 
made ;—For building churches—to Mark- 
ington, in the parish of Ripon, 2001. This 
church is intended to contain 200 sittings ; 
one-half of them being free, or let at a 
small rent. To Milnsbridge, in the parish 
of Aldmondbury, 350/. Accommodation 
lor GOO persons—400 of the sittings free, 
or let at asmallrent. For endowment— 





400/. to Cundall. There being two churches 
in this yee having together an endow- 
0 


ment of only 59/. perannum, without a 
parsonage-house, great difficulty bas been 
from time to time experienced in supply- 
ing a vacancy, when it bas occurred ; and 
but recently the presentation, from this 
cause, had well nigh passed from the pa- 
tron, the bishop, to the Archbishop of 
York, and ultimately vested in the Crown, 
had not a clergyman willing to undertake 
the charge timely offered himself, and was 
presented to the incumbency. Under 
these peculiar circumstances, 400/, was 
given, in addition toa grant of 2002. al- 
ready made in aid of the endowment, 

Rivon Diocesan Boarp or Epvucarton. 
—Immediately after the above meeting, 
the third half early meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Board of Education wav held, when 
a report of the proceedings of the Board 
since its establishment was read by tho 
Rev. William Sinclair, one of the general 
secretaries, and the same, together with 
a list of donations and subscriptions, was 
ordered to be printed and distributed 
amongst the members. A grant of 25i, 
was made to East Cowton School to re- 
deem a promise made by the Richmond 
local board previous to its being taken 
into union and transferring its subscrip- 
tions and other funds to this board, It 
was resolved—‘‘ That the Leeds Church- 
of-Eagland Commercial School be taken 
into union as the “ Ripon Diocesan Com- 
mercial or middle school at Leeds ;” ‘that 
Knaresborough Endowed School, and the 
National Schools at Ripon, Farnham, Hal- 
ton, and Seacroft, be likewise severally 
taken into union.” The Lord Bishop 
having alluded to the importance of secur- 
ing the service of organizing magters for 
the purpose of modelling and regulating 
the schools in connexion with the Dio- 
cesan Board, it was resolved—*‘ That a 
sum not exceeding 80l. be granted for the 
purpose of engaging one or more organiz- 
ing masters as may be found necessary ;” 
‘‘that the clergy be invited to commu- 
nicate with the organizing masters ap- 
pointed by the Board, with a view to ob- 
tain such assistance in modelling and 
regulating their schools in conformity with 
the rules laid down by the National So- 
ciety for this purpose, as may be required 
by the incumbent or managers.” The 
thanks to the lord bishop for presiding upon 
the present occasion were moved by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Headlam, and seconded 
by the Rev. G, H. Webber, to which his 
lordship briefly returned thanks. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcn, Ketontey.—This 
church, erected upon a site generously 
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492 EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


given by the Right Hon, the Earl of Bur- 
lington, by subscriptions, aided by grants 
from Her Majesty's Commissioners for 
Building new Churches, the Incorporated 
Society, and by that most excellent So- 
ciety, the Ripon Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop o Ripon, on Tuesday, the 14th 
of March. His lordship, attended by the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Craven, the 
Rev. ‘TT. Drury, the late rector of the 
parish, the Rev. J. A. Busfeild, D.D., 
the Rev. J. Pering, many of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, and by E. J. Teale, “7 > 
the deputy registrar, was received at the 
south-west door of the church, by the Rev. 
W. Busfeild, the rector, who presented a 
petition from himself and several respect- 
able parishioners, praying his lordsbip 
would be pleased to consecrate the church 
and burial.ground. The petition having 
been read by the registrar, the procession 
moved forwards up the middle aisle; the 
bishop and clergy alternately soposting 
the 24th Psalm. His lordship having, 
along with the Archdeacon and two other 
clergymen, taken his seat at the altar, the 
service was proceeded in, and was con- 
cluded by bis lordship directing the regis- 


trar to read the sentence of consecration. 
This being done, morning prayer was said 
by the Rev. William Busfeild, the rector, 
the communion service being read by the 
Lord Bishop, assisted by the Venerable 
the Archdeacon reading the epistle. His 
lordship preached a most impressive and 
affectionate discourse, from Acts, iv. 3%. 
The episcopal benediction baving been 
pronounced, the Bishop, attended as before, 
proceeded to consecrate the burial-ground 
adjoining the church. The church has 
been erected at an expense of about 20uv/, 
and is capable of accommodating 764 per- 
sons, of which 354 are free. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


Musicu.—The English residents of this 
city are at length about to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a regularly ordained clergyman 
of the Church of England residing perma- 
nently among them. The Rev. George 
Ross is the gentleman who has left Fng- 
land for this purpose. 


Canapa.—The Rev. Dr. Beaven, the 
Professor of Divinity in the university of 
King’s College, has arrived in this city.— 
Toronto Church Newspaper, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Severat valued communications have been omitted this month to make room for the 
Judgment in the Braintree case. 

The “ Ecclesiologist” seems disposed to make a quarrel with the British Magazine. 
When and where did the Editor ever attack the Camden Society for their wish to intro- 
duce rood-skreens, as thereby setting the clergy too much above the laity? Some corres- 
pondent may, at some former time, have said something of the sort, of which the Editor 
has no recollection. The sentiment quoted as inconsistent with that view, stated by the 
writer, incidentally, in a note, and hypothetically, “ it seems to have been,” is turned 
into an Assertion ‘‘ that it was.”’ Neither of the two inconsistent statements are to be 
found in any editorial department of the British Magazine. The sentiments actually 
expressed need, it is apprehended, no defence. 

Concerning the engravings of the reading-pew, font, &c., at Stepney, they were the 
productions of an artist who has a character to lose; and the Editor would have been 
assuming more knowledge than he professes had he rejected them, under the circum- 
stances in which they were offered. 

As for the charge of a “ Basilican monomania,” no one who read the terms in which 
he spoke of ancient chancels could believe that he preferred the basilica as the model for 
a Christian church. But church builders have responsibilities which, in the present 
state of the population, are sufficiently heavy, without additional incumbrances. Doubt- 
less they are right in employing the best materials and workmanship, but how will they 
answer to the God of the temple for the spending of any funds not entirely their own, 
which they squander on large empty chancels, while the poor remain without in dissent 
and heathenism? An excellent article in the “ Christian Remembrancer” anticipated 
much we should have said on this matter, and on galleries. A nave, with an apse, per- 
feetly fulfils all the conditions absolutely necessary for an Anglican church. When the 
population is provided for, we can build chancels ;—the real monomania is doing it now, 
when it can only be regarded as giving stones for bread. 

Received : Mr. Winning—Mr. Palin—Mr. Lewis. Some communications already 


acknowledged stand over, from press of matter, although an additional quarter sheet 
is given with the present Number, 





